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A GREAT MISTAKE. 


N his address before the St. Louis convention last week, 
Gen. Jackson L. Smith expressed his strong disapproval 
of the laws adopted by some States forbidding the exporta- 
tion of game. This, he said, was unsportmanlike and a 
reproach to the State. The meeting by its applause showed 
its indorsement of this characterization of such legisla 
tion. It is a great mistake to condemn non-export laws. 
They are perfectly proper and just. They are the very best 
laws to save the game of the West from being shipped to 
market. Rigid nov-export game laws, if stringently en- 
forced, mean that the occupation of the snarer and the deer 
butcher will be gone, and until that occupation is done 
away with, no one national association nor ten national asso- 
ciations can stay the gigantic slaughter of game for market. 
If any demonstration of the capital working of a non- 
export law be needed, it may be found in Maine. By no 
other means was it possible to cut off the butchery of game 
in Maine woods for the Boston market. The non-export 
law stopped it. The citizens of Maine recognize the value 
and utility cf the law. Michigan has a similar statute. It 
is systematically evaded. When the Michigan Legislature 
possesses sense enough to provide for the law’s enforcement, 
its value will at once be made apparent. 
To secure the enactment of such a regulation in every 
State in the Union would be the very best possible achieve- 
ment of the new national association. 
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> many years we have urged the total abolition of 

spring shooting, and it is encouraging to see that at last 
there are indications that the seed which we have sown has 
taken root. The sentiment of the St. Louis convention 
appears to be in favor of such abolition, and we are sure that 
all thoughtful men will concur in this. lt is unnecessary 
to repeat the reasons already so many times given, why the 
birds should not be killed on the way to their breeding 
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fowl. 
In April, 1881, we said: 

The practice of shooting the snipe in spring is one which, in our 
opinion, is unhesitatingly tobe condemned. * * * * the birds are 
killed while on their way to the breedinz grounds—nay in some in 
stances on their very breeding grounds, and often with eggs almost 
ready for deposition. 

Again, in May, 1882, we said: 

The shooting of English snipe containing eggs in an advanced state 
of development and of ducks already paired and on their way to the 
breeding grounds is over for this season. Theslaughter of beach birds 
will go on, however, for a week or two longer. For every female shot 
this spring, the stock of birds to return to us in the autumn is re- 
duced by half a dozen. The short-sighted policy of keeping up the 
killing as long as the birds remain with us is bringing about the 
result which was to be expected, and the day is not very distant 
when the shooting for fowl and Wilson’s snipe will be practically 
confined to preserved land. The selfish practices of the sportsman of 
to-day will meet with legitimate punishment, and those not interested 
in shooting clubs will put away their guns for a long rest. In the 
mean time the best shooting grounds are being taken up and the 
value of membership in regular clubs is increasing. Hotel keepers 
advocate the continuance of spring shooting as they do the killing of 
ruffed grouse in August, and sportsmen’s conventions and legisla- 
tures meekly accept the dictum of the Bonifaces without a word 
ofdemur. And so it will go on until our people take hold of the 
matter in earnest and show by their votes how they feel on this 
subject. 

And again: 

The wildfowl should be protected just as other birds are; the same 
common sense principles applying to other game apply with equal 
force to ducks and geese. No game should be killed in its breeding 
season, nor just as it is repairing to its nesting grounds. To shoot 
ducks which have mated is simple folly, pure and unmitigated. 
Spring shooting is inconsiderate andimprovident. It is gratifying to 
know that there has been a great change of sentiment on this sub- 
ject, that men are coming to see the unwisdom of spring shooting, 
and that the change in public sentiment is likely to be followed by a 
change in practice also. The good results which would be sure to 
follow a general cessation of spring wildfowl shooting are admitted 
by almost all men who are familiar with the habits of the 
birds, and who have had any extended experience on the various 
shooting grounds of the country. Nine of every ten of the older 
sportsmen are agreed that spring shooting is wrong; indeed, we have 
: , yet to find one who will contend to the contrary. Nevertheless the 
jammed; y et on the whole the rifles have behaved very ‘we'l | same men, or a majority of them at least, go out every spring and 
and put asterisks in the tissue paper screens with great ac- | kill all the birds they can. Their practice belies their principles; but 
curacy. Full notes have been taken, and as soon as possible this is only another of the multitudinous exhibitions of that trait of 
after Mr. Sinclair has made the necessary measurements of | — Setar aeaia —* as - ” von a 

. , . now, regardl w e come r him, 
the screens and targets all the facts brought out by the trial and indeed of his own future advantage. This question of spring 
will be placed before our readers. | shooting or no spring shooting is one which should receive careful 
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THE FOREST AND STREAM TRAJECTORY TESTS. 


A§ weather and circumstances permitted, the trajectory 
- tests undertaken by the ForEsT AND STREAM have 
been pushed forward at Creedmoor. To make careful tests, 
satisfactory enough in the matter of accuracy to go into our 
columns with our full sanction, is no light matter, and 
though all haste has been made, in accordance with this 
provision, there is still much to be done in the way of calcu- 
lation and otherwise reducing the results of the tests to 
a form for publication. Among the rifles in the trial 
and already put through a portion of it may be named 
the Winchester .50-95, both express and solid bullet; Bul- 
lard .45, Bullard .40, Winchester .45, Remington-Hep- 
burn .40, Colt .32, Bland English double-barreled, Bul- 
lard .38, a 15-pound muzzleloader from Major Merrill’s 
Peekskill testing range, Marlin .40-60, Ballard .40 85, Rem- 
ington .32, Bullard .50, express and solid balls; Wesson .44, 
Remington .38, Bullard .32, Maynard .44, Winchester 
40-60, Marlin .38-55, Marlin .32, Steven .32, Whitney .40, 
Marlin Government .45, Winchester .22, Remington .22, 
etc. 5 
The arms were first put through the 200 yards distances 
firing from a fixed rest, and each shot on its way through 
the screens accurately plotted, so that when completed the 
trials will give each rifle an average founded upon the sepa- 
rate calculation of five different trajectory curves. Of 
course there has been the usual chapter of mishaps, for 
everybody at all posted knows that rifles are very much after 
the manner of family. baby pets; just when they are ex- 
pected to look their prettiest they take on a contrary turn 
and kick up all manner of didoes. Carrier blocks would 
refuse to move and striking pins became unaccountably 


and honest consideration by individuals, game clubs and State 
associations. 

On June 11, 1885, we wrote as follows: 

There is no good reason why any birds, except the few that are con 
sidered really injurious, should be killed after the first of February. 
There should be in the mind of every one who uses the gun a dozen 
good reasons why they should be jealously preserved. We have not 
been weary in urging upon the public the necessity of the absolute 
prohibition of spring shooting. The subject is one which becomes 
annually more and more important in view of the rapid diminution 
of all our birds. To continue our present reckless course of slaying 
many species of birds whenever and wherever they can be found, can 
have but one result—that of practically exterminating them. It 
should be the effort of each one who shoots to do what he can to pre- 
serve the supply of breeding birds. They miy be called the capital 
on which the sportsman must depend. The increase is the income of 
this capital, and we ought to limit ourselves to this, and not by short- 
sighted greediness make away with principal and interest. 

It is pleasant to see that the members of the committee 
took the date which we named, and wisely deter 
mined that the close season should begin Feb. 1. This for 
most of the territory in question is practically Dec. 15, or 
earlier, 


THE LIMIT OF KEEL FOR CANOES. 
{\ VER since the Association rules were adopted in 1882 a 
limit has been, for obvious reasons, imposed on the 
depth of the keel outside of garboards, the width allowed 
now being three inches. This width, it is found, is not 
enough to allow a keel canoe to compete with a centerboard 
boat, and the suggestion has beep made that the rule be 
changed, so as to allow more keel. In 1880 there were, we 
believe, but three centerboard canoes in America, the Wraith, 
the Queen Mab and the Whimbrel, and in 1881 this number 
was increased by a few canoes with iron ‘‘dagger bourds.” 
It had then been decided that a canoe could not work to 
windward with only one or two inches of keel, and as sail- 
ing became more popular many attempts were made to in- 
crease the weatherly powers of canoes, all in the direction of 
big keels. Two of the many keel canoes in the New York 
Canoe Club had keels 7 inches deep, one with a heavy lead 
shoe underneath, and a number of the canoes at Lake George 
in 1880 and ’81 had great slabs of rough plate iron some 
2 feet long and over 8 inches deep, bolted on to the wooden 
keel. All the efforts to improve the sailing powers were in 
the direction of a large keel, and all of them practically 
made the canoe worthless for sleeping asbore or for trans- 
port. One ardent sailor went so far as to propose and start 
to make a metal casting of great weight in the shape of a 
half circle 18 inches deep, to be permanently fixed to the 
bottom of his canoe. The centerboard was hardly known 
and in little favor, and no attention was paid to its improve- 
ment. 

Under these circumstances the rule limiting keels was 
passed, and with good results. The plates of iron and the 
7-inch keels at once disappeared, and the capabilities of the 
centerboard were soon fully developed. One canoe, the Dot, 
continued to be victorious, though with but 3 inches of keel, 
but most of the beats were fitted with centerboards. The 
small limit of 3 inches was decided on because any more is a 
positive disadvantage in an all-around canoe, adding to the 
difficulty of paddling, increasing the draft to a greater extent 
and making it difficult either to land, to transport the canoe, 
or to keep it upright for sleeping and packing on shore. It 
was considered that if more were allowed the cruisers would 
be compelled to use all, to their detriment for all purposes 
but racing, or they would be beaten in the races by the few 
who cared nothing for all-around work, or who were so 
situated that the keel was less objectionable. For the cruiser 
on salt water with sandy beaches the keel answers very well, 
as he can beach his craft and always make a good berth for 
her in the sand, while the keel aids his boat greatly in rough 
water, but for those differently situated the deep keel will 
not answer for general work. Thus far the rule has worked 
well and given general satisfaction, while it has created a 
fine fleet of centerboard canoes, fast as racers and yet all 
good cruisers, and there seems little cause to change it. 
There are few, if any, racing men who would prefer keel to 
board, and the cruisers are independent of the-rule in any 
case. If the advocates of the keel care to present their case 
to the Regatta Committee in November they will be accorded: 
a fair hearing, or in the meantime, if-either side has anything 
to say, our columns are open to them for a discussion. 


Porson Ivy.—It is curious that church festival commit- 
tees often do not possess enough information about the com- 
mon vines and plants of the fields to save themselves from 
wholesale poisoning by the poison ivy. Every autumn the 
newspapers report a new case of the stupid work. The latest 
instance occurred at Roselle, N. J., last week. 
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MORNING. 
HE morning wakes on the woods and lakes, 
And the mavis a matin sings, 
The camp-fire wanes, and the tent is struck, 
And the boat by the landing swings. 


A thought I give to the friends who live, 
Another to those who've gone, 

Whose oars now wimple the stream of Life, 
That flows by the Father's throne. 


There’s a sword and wreath, with a grave beneath, 
By Nashua’s placid flow; 

And the legend graved on the marble tells 
That the soldier lies below. 


And one sleeps well, ‘neath the ocean swell, 
On the stormy coast of Maine, 

His requiem tuned by the sounding surge, 
And the roar of the hurricane. 


They ‘camped far back, on the misty track 
Of the Horse, and the Rider pale; 

While I, for a century’s half, and more, 
Have traveled the weary trail. 


Ah, well! On the lake may the wavelets break, 
But nigher the stream runs fast; 

And I poise my paddle, and head the prow 
For the foam-wreaths whirling past. 


And away we glide on the swirling tide, 
Sun-flecked with its silver gleam. 

The thrush still sings, but his voice is lost 
In the sound of the rushing stream. 


The scarlet tints of the tanagers glint, 
Where the cardinal’s spikelets grow; 

And mock the hues of their glowing plumes, 
In the limpid stream below. 


And the wood duck springs on his shining wings, 
From his perch o’er the rushes brown, 

By a pool thick-strewn with the bright-hued leaves, 
That the ash trees flutter down. 


To the left—or right of each foam-flash white, 
No rock may our progress stay; 

For eye and keel, and the nerves of steel 
Shall win in the race this day. 


And swift as the glance of the Tartar’s lance, 
Through the flash of the flying spray, 

With never a shock from shoal or rock, 
The good boat speeds her way. 


There’s a short, sharp bend, where the cliffs ascend, 
And hang with a beetling frown 

O’er the bounding rush of the churning foam, 
Where the strong stream plunges down. 


And the graybeard sire hath a glance of fire, 
As he bends to the swing and sway, 
With a cheer for his old foam-riders bold, 
Who would fain be here this day. K. 
Sept. 14, 1885. 


EN KLAPJAGT OVER DANSKE FJELDE.* 


‘7s gray haze of a November morning made a mono- 
chrome with the gray walls and paved streets of Den 
mark’s capital, as Dr. Warming and I with our guns and 
canvas suits and big boots, stepped into our carriage in Vester- 
brogade and rattled off past the early milkman with his 
bumping, thumping cans, and past the homeward bound 
sporting man, who was damp and limp from long exposure 

to night air. 

Uncas, the setter, we had left whining and barking and 
pawing at the door, and my heart went out in pity for the 
poor fellow as my mind reverted to earlier days and a little 
red school house beneath the butternut trees in a small Con- 
necticut village. A loose clap-boarded, lichen-blotched 
school house in which I myself could have whined and 
barked and pawed at the door when the gentians by the 
brookside were nodding toward the muskrat tracks in the 
sand, and when the ruffed grouse in freedom walked and 
flew whither they would in the gay-colored breezy autumn 
forest. Yes! I could sympathize with Uncas now. We 
were going ona drive hunt, and knew that the ambitious 
setter could not resist the temptation to follow if a slick- 
limbed hare should shake its tail in his face and challenge 
him forarun. I had hunted deer in the Royal Forest, had 
shot partridges on the private estates of wealthy landowners, 
and in fact had enjoyed every luxury in the way of shooting 
which my Danish friends could furnish, with the exception 
of the drive hunt which had been arranged for the day of 
which I write. 

We reached the suburbs of Copenhagen and smelled the 
rich salt air from the reedy marshes just as the haze in the 
east began to grow coppery, and the peeps of the small birds 
fluttering from the bedges by the wayside told of the begin- 
ning of their day. Flocks of sparrows were already feeding 
in the stubble, and their chirrups sounded clear and loud 
through the crisp morning air. The white frost on the 
fences sparkled on the eastern side of the way, and the 
heavy-framed laborers with wooden shoes, carrying agricul- 
tural implements on their shoulders, bowed to us as they 
passed on their way towork. Broad meadows stretched out 
to the right and to the left. Fields of wheat stubble, of green 
and gray turnips and of black cabbage dotted the hillsides. 
Here and there stood a dark Norway spruce tree or a clump 
of beech trees. The air felt just as Pennsylvania air feels, 
and the groups of apple and pear and cherry trees might 
just as well have been standing in somebody’s back yard in 
Massachusetts; but nevertheless there was a something dif- 
ferent, an indescribable foreignness about the scenery which 
impressed me constantly and pleasantly. 

My enthusiastic companion, who spoke no English and 
whom I constantly admonished to speak slowly, would 
start off on an enraptured strain about prospects every few 
minutes, in the same way as Sam and I encourage each 
other when the ruffed grouse at home are ripe and the chest- 
nuts shine in plump brownness through the yellow and 
crumply leaves under foot. Thistlesand plantain and clover 


*A clapping hunt over Danish fields. 
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that he must be very careful with it. Such tender careful- 
ness as he displays one seldom sees in a boy, and when he is 
trudging through a wet spot he holds the bird over his head 
where the saw grass won’t muss it, until tripping up on a 
willow root the poor little fellow snaps shut like a jackknife 
and pokes the pigeon so deep down in the mud with one 
knee that the saw grass turns green with envy. 

Here comes a short-eared owl from the marsh. Swinging 
along with soft noiseless flip flops he skims the perfumed air 
from the aster tops, and carelessly wafts himself into our 
dangerous midst. The opportunity is too good an one for 
Svensen to resist, and borne down with disappointment and 
No. 4 shot, the ow] bites the dust and the dog’s ear. 

The clappers are again quiet as a mallard duck ffying high 
passes over the line on his way to some small inland pond 
which he knows about. Half a pound of shot goes up after 
him, but he points his bill toward heaven and chews the air 
up finer than ever with his stout whistling pinions. So far 
as I know, he is going up there alive. Hardly has the smoke 
stopped sifting through the poplar sprouts ahead before a 
pair of pretty little blue doves dart past like arrows. One, 
two, three shots and one dove is down; four, five, six, seven 
shots and the second one tumbles into the clover. How 
smooth their feathers are, and what delicately moulded heads 
and dainty red feet they have! 

“‘Smukke dove! Saa lille og nydelig,”+ says big Walde- 
mar, as be brings one in in his hand. 

It doesn’t take long for the sun to reach the noon mark in 
Danish November, and it gets there before one really feels 
that Phoebus dare stand up straight. A wagon which has 
been following us slowly through the meadows now drives 
up and the hunters and boys brush each others’ ears with 
their elbows as they help themselves to the hunks of cheese 
and bottles of beer and boiled eggs, and other luxuries which 
the wagen contains. 

A small ravine, on whose grassy banks the Vikings prob- 
ably sat on “grasshoppers and sharp stubble just as we do 
to-day, runs through the fields near our halting place. We 
pull the crooked, stiff hares out straight, smooth their fur, 
and lay them in heaps by our sides. We toss lunch tidbits 
to the dogs, light pipes and cigars, kick our heels into the 
sod, fire egg-shells at the boys, and joke and laugh until the 
uneasy members of the party suggest that we be off again. 
The dogs notice the first movement, and in exuberant spirits 
leap over their masters and over each other, and bark in 
good plain English. This time the line of march extends 

own toward the sea. More hares spring up and die, ephem- 
erally. Another short-eared owl and another pair of doves 
find that our influence was more reaching than they had 
thought. We are approaching a series of sand knolls which 
are covered with tall, dry, sparsely growing grass. The 
a remain quiet. A word of caution is passed along 
the line. 

Hardly have our feet begun to crunch the loose sand when 
a covey of twenty partridges bursts out of the grass with an 
explosive rush of wings, and spreading their ruddy tails 
widely, and crying guirlp-quirlp, quirlp-quirlp, in shrill, 
quail-like tones, they lengthen out into a straggling flock 
and head for the marsh. Poulsen, who is nearest to the 
birds, coolly winds up one of them with each barrel, but 
Iversen, who tries to kill the whole bevy at once, fails to get 
any of it. Two men off on the left: pick out four passing 
birds, and the rest of the partridges, after a rapid flight of a 
few hundred yards, sail off on curved wings and scatter 
singly among the tussocks of grass. A bird which stayed 
behind flies up almost at my feet with a startling whirr, but 
he joins the minor part of the flock and helps make it the 
major part. The scattered partridges lie in a territory which 
belongs to a distant part of our line, but we observe that the 
care of the birds can be safely left to the men who are burn- 
ing powder down there. 

The sand knolls crossed, we reach the marsh, but on we 
go through the sloppy reeds and splashy grass holes as 
though we were on aboard floor. In goes little Ivan just 
ahead of me, splattering the water with heavy shoes, and 
sprinkling it over his fox skin cap and home-made blue 
blouse. In go Bjoerken and Jansen and Raavad. Out goa 
snipe and a foxand a duck. Snipe jump up on all sides and 


dog in the funniest kind of a way runs sprawling several | zig-zag off ‘‘skaiching” huskily, just as they do when Culver 
yards past before he can acquire the saw-horse stiff-legged-| and I flush them from the soft ground of a New Jersey 
ness which he requires for stopping. Another dog springs ; swamp lot. ; 

open-mouthed on the hare, but he opens his mouth too widely | The marshes here look very much like our own marshes at 
or something of the sort, because the hare seemed to pop | home, and any one not a botanist would have difficulty in 
right through him and come out smiling. The third dog | determining from the surroundings whether he were in New 
joins the first one, and together they dash furiously through | Jersey or in this far north Sjaelland. The ducks are rather 
the grass and out across the ploughed field. The hare misses wild and they usually manage to get out of the ~~ of our 
his footing and a gleam of white belly fur — for an | noisy party before we get within range of them. Now and 
instant as he rolls on a furrow. The dogs make a dive for| then a single mallard will lie concealed under the fallen 
him, but they are too simultaneous and stand themselves up | sedge until we are close upon him, and then with loud quacks 
like three muskets on an armory floor. The hare has all of | aad swishing wings he tries to escape. He is a doomed and 
the room and time that he wants, and leaves the dogs stand- | boomed bire , every time. aa g 

ing as pigeon-toed and discouraged as a man with a ‘“‘busted” | The daylight is fading rapidly, and by 4 o’clock it will be 
collar-button on a hot evening at the theater. A puff of | too dark to shoot. Working back toward the hillsin broken 
smoke and a loud bang are followed by a reaping of grass | line we pass the house of a peasant family and my friend Dr. 
leaves about the hare, and the dogs have an opportunity to} Warming and I = a moment to see the place. The one- 
“quit their fooling.” It seems as much a pity to let off that | story house with whitewashed stone and mortar walls is built 
hare’s stored-up energy as it does to let off the steam from | to surround a square court yard. A single large gateway 
an engine at the end of a day’s work, but the thing is done, | leads through the south wall of the building into this court, 
and the hare ought to be glad of it, because he must have | in the middle of which latter a high wooden pump is sur- 
been getting pretty tired. rounded by ducks and geese and chickens. The court is 


in Bi ‘ i : cobblestoned, and pretty green alge run off along the damp 
As we start on again Bjoernstjerne quickly jumps around creviews between the stones, Several dooce open into this 


and fires into the turnip leaves through which we have just ; D 
passed, bagging a comcun haif a ionen turnips, but letiing central yard. The few 8 ea are set deeply in the 
a boy get off as a fast driver to the right without firing at | Walls of the house. The high-peaked roof of two-foot thick 
him. Notwithstanding the noise and disturbance the hare | 8ttaw thatching is covered with broad patches of rich green 
had lain so close that he was passed unobserved and might | 08s. Part of the house is the barn, as Mike would say, — 
have escaped if he had allowed us to do the departing in- the horses, cows, wagons, poultry and family all eine 
stead of trying to do it all himself. Ploughed land seems to | Come through the opening in the south wall of the building. 
pan out the best for hares, and every few minutes one goes | TW0 or three dark Norway spruce trees spread their bottle- 
bounding out from a furrow and vaulting from one hummock | Stee branches over the house, and the contrast with ~ 
to another. Occasionally one will jump wild but the dogs whitewashed walls isa striking one. Several lead-colore 
usually manage to get him back to one of the hare receivers | CToWS flew up on the thirty-foot-high straw stack by the 
and he is relieved of future care. All at once the clappers | bara as we approached and they now sat cawing at us within 
stop their racket and every one looks to see what game is | ©@8y stone shot. : ; 
coming. A couple of big wood pigeons are bearing for us| We are anne by the children, who pull off their caps 
bow on. Nearer they come and larger they grow, until it is | politely and then rattle their wood shoes on the cobbles as 
too late for them to pass—put their tails as hard to port as| they run off to their mammas in the doorways. Strong, 
they may. Their white-lined wings go with misty fastness | handsome, yellow-haired children, with bright faces and 
and they spring away from each other overhesd. Three or | clear gray eyes. I looked in at a school window one day 
four guns belch forth rolling volumes of smoke, and the | and the whole room seemed to be lighted up with a mellow 
hurtling storm of lead perforates atmosphere and pigeons | glow of yellow hair. All Danish children have to be strong. 
alike. Down come both birds together, —— and whirl- | "The weak ones die off when they begin to learn the language, 
ing and losing downy feathers as they fall. Little straw-| and, like Connecticut River shad, i most robust are 
saeced Harald runs out and brings in the biggest bird, wip- | able to surmount the difficulties which t their way. 

ing the blood from its bill with his finger and then wiping| Doctor and I, on invitation, step into a simply-furnished 
his finger on his pantaloons—just as he does with his own | —— 

chubby nose. He is anxious to carry the bird and I tell him! +Pretty dove! So little and cunning, 


grew ‘with familiar grasses along the road, and shocks of 
corn were waiting to be husked. A little way ahead a high 
thatched windmill swung its long arms slowly around in 
the light breeze, and over the top of a hill to the right the 
ends of another windmill’s arms appeared and disappeared 
at regular intervals. Every now and then a big white and 
black magpie slid from a tree overhead as we jogged along, 
or a flock of lead-colored crows (Corvus cornix) changed fence 
posts and cawed a salute. Over the bay long lines of geese 
were cleaving the air with measured wing strokes, and an 
occasional mallard or snipe settled in among the feathery- 
topped rushes near us. 

he sun was beginning to soften the air of the perfect 
autumn morning when we espied the group of jolly Danes 
who were waiting at the place of rendezvous. There were 
Ole Larsen and Lars Olesen, and Neils Holmsen and Holm 
Nielsen, and Asmus Rasmussen and Rasmus Asmussen, and 
Ask Bjoerken, and Axel Hagerup and Olof Qvist, Hjelt 
Raavad, and Sell Maag and Hjalmer Bjoernsen, and a lot of 
others whose names have in some unaccountable way slipped 
my mind. They say that when two Danes go off for a walk 
they sometimes get so mixed up that it takes weeks to find 
out which one is the other. 

Twenty or thirty flaxen-haired, strong-limbed boys wear- 
ing home-made clothes and heavy wooden shoes, carried 
wooden clappers and old tin pails and other racket-producing 
implements. The noise part of the hunt was to be left to 
the responsibility of the boys, and never was responsibility 
carried more lightly. There were hunting suits of corduroy, 
and hunting suits of canvas, and hunting suits of business 
suits there. There were English guns with shoulder straps, 
and Belgian guns with shoulder straps, and Amcrican guns 
with shoulder straps; and all these straps wrinkled the coats 
of their respective owners as the hunters stood about chat- 
ting in Danish and preparing for the start. Many of the 
men spoke German and French, and it was surprising to find 
that many who had had little opportunity to speak English 
were able to carry on conversation in that tongue. 

A few minutes were spent in making arrangements, and 
then we formed ina line out across the fields, the hunters 
about two gunshots apart and the boys sandwiched in be- 
tween. There we stood in picturesque style, the fox-tail 
grass and the red-flowcred wild poppies and the seedy pig 
weeds glistening about our feet with melting frost, while 
every one impatiently awaited the signal to start. Suddenly 
a bugle blast rang out along the line, and at the same instant 
the boys began a lively clapping and clattering, and the 
shooters shouted in glee to each other, a3 with cocked guns 
and accelerated heart beats we began a military march 
toward the horizon. 

From under the very feet of Stjerne on my left an enor- 
mous hare bounds out like a jackass struck by a locomotive, 
and with ears laid back and short tail bobbing begins to 
measure off the ground in rods. A No. 10 roar calls out for 
him to halt, and through the smoke we see the hare tumbling 
and rolling and kicking sand and grass into the air. A boy 
runs forward, and grabbing the heavy animal by its hind 
legs throws it over his shoulder and hurries back to the line. 
A hare weighs as much as a shotgun, but no boy ever felt 
too tired to carry one of them. Another flash further down 
the line, and another an instant later, excite the boys to the 
developing of an unbelievable degree of noisiness. 

There goes a hare which was not hit and three dogs start 
for him at once. Over the meadow they go at a tremendous 
pace, the hare apparently hardly touching the ground with his 
feet, but in a brown and white line of waving motion lead- 
ing the canines easily. Were he to keep straight on at this 
rate he would be in Chicago in time for lunch, but playful 
in his fleetness he turns, and circling back runs almost up to 
Hvide, who strikes him in the forequarter with a stray shot. 
Off he scurries, handicapped, with one of the dogs close at 
his heels; but it seems as though a bar of steel prevented the 
dog from gaining the last necessary foot of distance, while 
the hare bounds up and down so fast that I wonder why he 
don’t shake his head off or fray the end of his tail. Hares 
are put together with flail strings, and this one does not even 
shake an ear loose. The shooters hold their breaths in 
interested expectancy. Suddenly the hare doubles, and the 
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room, with white-sanded floor, and sit down by the square 
table in straight-backed chairs. Our host is delighted when 
he hears that I am a Yankee, and he wishes to bring out the 
household penates in bottles, but we thank him and beg him 
to be quiet. Turning to little Maren, who stands bashfully 
covering up two-thirds of her grin (smile) with a fold of her 
mother’s dress, I say in my most enticing Danish, ‘‘Kom hin 
lille pige, og sit paa mit knee. Jeg skal ikke gjoere dig ondt.”} 
But my pronunciation gives her a terrible fright, and, dis- 
appearing from sight in the dress like a young kangaroo in 
its mamma’s waist basket, she begins to sob. A looking 
glass hangs on the wall, together with two or three highly- 
colored lithographs representing “The Girl of the Period, 
“The Old Oaken Bucket” and ‘‘The Pleasures of the 
Country,” etc. Several mottoes worked on perforated paper 
with bright-colored worsted are stuck up here and there, 
but one can’t read the words any better than he can read the 
same in worsted English. 1 guess likely they say ‘“‘God 
bless our home” and ‘‘Blessed are the pure in heart,” and 
things like that. A large Jerome clock stands on top of the 
unpainted cupboard in one corner of the room, and from 
ee overhead are hung dried herbs. A wooden bracket by 
the looking glass holds the usual comb, which needs false 
teeth, and the loose-backed hair brush, which reposes on 
all such brackets. 

It is time to go. AsI step to the stone threshold the lord 
of the manor extends a hand like the hand of Providence, 
and engulfing my own in a maelstrom of fingers he works 
my arm up and down in the same manner as he does an 
‘eight-foot pump-handle out in the court. I escape in fairly 
good condition, however, and amid profuse good-byes we go 
‘out through the big gate and into the field of tall, curly- 
leaved green cabbage to join the straggling hunters who are 
preparing a Jine for one more trip across the fields. 

All is ready, and together we advance in imposing array, 
‘each man anxious to add just a little more game to his list. 
Every few minutes a big hare makes a sudden spurt and tries 
to kick the world around faster on its axis, but he is stopped 
in time to save the time of day. A flock of partridges make 
the trembling dry grass wave in little swirls, as the birds, 
with a mighty spring, launch out into the air right near us. 
Glass-ball shooters would have instinctively yelled out 
“broke” if they had seen the feathers start when tour or five 
‘of the birds suddenly became limp and noiseless in midair. 

It is almost dark when we reach the road and take a short 
‘eut for the old inn of Valdby Kro. A fox runs out into the 
field in the distance, and I make the whole crowd laugh by 
my pronunciation of his Danish name ‘‘raev.” They say that 
‘the word which I use sounds like the Danish name for a boot 
‘target. ‘Two or three of us try to scramble over the rickety 
fence at the back of the inn, but a sample dog—a Great 
Dane—is waiting for us on the other side, and as my friend 
says that it hurts to have a leg pulled off by a dog of this 
size we decide to disappoint the dog and let him wait for 
somebody else. I don’t care how prosperous a hotel may be, 
it is bad policy for the landlord to keep a dog which destroys 
customers before they have paid any bills. Inside the hotel 
guns are stacked and hung up in the reception room, and 
hats and heavy coats follow suit. Over in one corner isa 
great heap of hares, boys, birds and dogs. Everyone is happy, 
and securely seated withh is glass of lager—of cool, cream- 
foamed lager which trickles over the edge of the mug and 
mingles with the misty condensed moisture on the outside— 
is telling his neighbor confidentially just how it was that he 
had the good luck to kill one-fifth of all of the game bagged 
during the day. 

A smile born of light hearts and ligbter stomachs seems to 
flash across the room when the dining-room bell gives the 
signal for the shufflmg of heavy boots to commence. The 
tables are groaning with solid sections of brown, juicy, steam- 
ing roasts, and piles of mealy potatoes enveloped in hot fog, 
and long white platters of whole saimon through whose tender 
torn skin the pink flakes and streaks of white fat look all 
ready for the limpid golden butter sauce which stands in the 
brimming full dishes near by. Dark bottles with white 
labels, and red bottles with dark labels are stuck in 
‘between the dishes for the purpose of keeping the edges 
of the crockery from chipping. Tall, handsome Danish 
girls are running hither and thither with chicken soup 
for this man and hare soup for that man, and extricating 
order from the chaos on the table with a marvelous 
degree of skill. Good nature is rampant, and the fast 
delivered hearty speeches are followed by rousing echoing 
‘cheers. Cries of ‘‘skol! skol!” follow every toast in which 
the Yankee is mentioned, with a vigor which shows how 
deep and real their feelings of hospitality are, and men come 
from the distant tables to express friendly sentiments toward 
America and Americans in general. 

An hour passes by, and the tide of speech gradually sub- 
sides. The stage of quiet enjoyment is ushered in with the 
blue-flaming plum pudding; and coffee with cream melts all 
dispositions into one easy tlowing current of serene content- 
ment. Snatches of Danish song which have been idly travel- 
ing about the table for several minutes begin to join forces 
as we light fragrant cigars and pipes, and lean back lazily 
and stretchful in our chairs. 

While others sing I pull from my hunting coat pocket the 
old battered meerschaum, and fill it with yellow, fragile 
grained ‘‘Lone Jack.” That dear old meerschaum that I 
have smoked by my camp-fire in the Adirondack forest, 
while the birch log sizzled and snapped and fitful gleams of 
red flame lighted up the form of the strong antlered buck 
which lay dead on the moss by my side. 

The same fond pipe that I have smoked in the evening 
light while I sat with Sam on the threshold of a Pennsylvania 
farmhouse, and the October breeze whirled the rustling 
leaves about our day’s load of ruffed grouse, woodcock and 
quail, and toyed with the wavy locks of our tired and sleepy 
setters, 

The same beloved meerscham that I have smoked on a 
Connecticut June noontime in a sunny, ferny corner of the 
rail fence among the white birches, where the fresh sprout- 
ing grass on the bank stirred sunshine and shadow into the 
clear waters of Poohtatook Brook with every zephyr, and 
the dashing half-pound trout waited in the foam-flecked 
roaring torrent among the mossy boulders until I was through 
with my smoke, and the brown thrush in the willow-top 
asked the buttercup-dancing, air-prancing, soul-entrancing 
bobolink to call me away from my reverie. 

The same quieting pipe that I have smoked in the mid- 
winter icy blast in Great South Bay, while the staunch sloop 
plunged and strained at her anchor among the rushing, 
voice-smothering, white-capped waves, while the wind 
whistled and hissed through the rigging, the boom creaked 
and swung with every lurch, and the heap of ducks ex- 





Come here little girl and sit on my knee. I shall not hurt you. 


changed places with the bushel of oysters on the cabin floor; 
while.the thundering breakers ou the outer beach, furious 
in the easterly gale, bellowed and groaned in hoarse monotone 
between the reverberations from the thousands of tons of 
black and whitening billows rolling in mighty front high 
upon the sand bulwarks, and dark night clouds all ragged 
and torn drifted low and swiftly overhead. 

Every whiff of smoke from the pipe is richly flavored with 
the essence of old associations, but To precipitated back 
into Denmark as one of the party, a gigantic sturdy, good- 
natured hunter, mounts a platform at one end of the dining- 
room and prepares to auction off our game for the benefit of 
the poor people of the village. This is a customary proceed- 
ing after such a hunt as we have had and the bidding is 
spirited, some of the hares bringing four or five times their 
market price. 

The auctioneer gets one krone (twenty-seven cents) for one 
of his assistants whom he holds up before the audience, and 
a smaller man who is held out at half arm’s length by the 
big one is.knocked down to a bidder at ti oere (two and a 
half cents). 


Our day is finished. Mark WEST. 


HUNTING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 
Lights and Shadows of an Indian Forester’s Life. 
vil. 


AM BUKSH isa hero! By the time he had been a fort- 
night in camp, he had heard probably all the thrilling 


tiger stories known to every native in camp, and as some of 
my chuprassees had been for years past in the service of 


forest officers in the Sewaliks, these stories were not a few; 
but Ram Buksh never heard oue without being able to cap it 
with something more thrilling still, from his own personal 
experience, until at length he created so decided an impres- 
sion as to his skill on the long bow, that there was consider- 
able doubt as to the authenticity of any of his stories. In 
his presence the public voice was loud in its condemnation 
of my importation of the Ghoorka party as a quite un- 
necessary measure, while Ram Buksh was in camp, a view 
in which Ram Buksh entirely coincided, declaring that if he 
did not feel tied to the Chota Sabib by a sense of duty and 
honor, he would certainly throw up his service and devote 
himself entirely to the man-eater until he should be able to 
claim the reward. As to the Ghoorkas they were all very 
well, he said, in their way, nobody disputed their bravery, 
the cunning and stealth of the tiger had to be overmatched 
with superior stealth and cunning, and this was to be looked 
for only in a shikaree and not in a soldier. 

Well, a party of eight Ghoorkas had been granted a 
month’s special leave of absence from their regiment, and 
had reported themselves for duty more than a week before. 
I had stationed them in two parties at twenty miles apart, 
and they had not been twenty-four hours at their post before 
the man-eater carried off a bamboo cutter almost under the 
nose of one party—about two miles from theircamp. It was 
evening when the news of the kill reached them, and of 
course nothing could be done that night, but they were off 
at daylight, got on the trail, and followed it up until they 
came on what remained of the body; they then mounted 
trees and held watch all day and the following night. Be- 
tween dark and moonrise there was‘an interval of four or 
five hours of darkness, during which a distinct grunting or 
growling was heard close to the corpse, and first one and 
then the others fired into the darkness, scaring the beast, 
whose tracks, examined by the morning light, proved that 
the visitor had been an astonished boar. A few days later 
there was a tiger skin stretched out in camp, and no one 
chaffed Ram Buksh any more, for he slew the beast on foot 
and single-handed, and the slaying thereof was in this wise: 

After a cursory inspection of the block of sal forest on the 
left bank of the river from Bocksar to fifteen miles up stream, 
I took my map, divided the forest into strips as nearly a mile 
wide as local conditious rendered convenient, and placed 
Charley C. with a party of two hundred coolies to clear an 
eighty-feet roadway through, due south from the first desig- 
nated point. Fronting the forest is a terrace of about three 
hundreds yards wide, covered with grass about three feet 
high, then a fall of about one hundred and fifty feet toa 
second terrace or valley which slopes gently down to the 
river; this lower terrace carries great clumps of grasses from 
twelve to sixteen feet high on the wet spots, while the general 
surface is covered with short grass not more than eighteen 
inches to two feet high, and a man standing on the high 
bank has a capital view of the hog deer and other game passing 
from clump to clump. One morning Ram Buksh, tired of sit- 
ting still and watching the wood cutters, and having received 
positive instructions from me not to wander far from the 
party, but to be on the watch in case the man-eater should 
turn up unexpectedly, asked permission from Charley C. to 
go down and see if there was anything moving about below. 
Arrived at the edge of the upper terrace he saw a herd of 
spotted deer right abreast of him, but about a bundred and 
fifty yards from where he stood. There was a fine old stag 
among them, and not caring to risk so long a shot, he 
determined to steal down the slope, which is covered with a 
low, dense jungle. Scarcely had he taken a step downward 
before an angry growl directed him to a tiger, barely ten 
feet from him, crouched and apparently ready for a charge. 
To raise his Enfield, fire and spring back and crouch in 
the grass above was the work of an instant. Chariey 
heard the shot, and looking around saw the shikaree sink 
down in the grass, and after watching a few minutes for his 
reappearance in vain, took his rifle and went down to inves- 
tigate. Reaching the spot and glancing over and seeing 
nothing below, he turned and raw Ram Buksh peering 
cautiously up and beckoning tohim. ‘‘Tiger, Sahib, tiger,” 
said he, excitedly, and then gathering confidence from the 
reinforcement, stood up and reloaded. Charley knew but 
little Hindoostani, and Ram Buksh as little English, but that 
Ram Buksh had fired at a tiger close at hand was as clear as 
words could make it. Advancing cautiously, Ram Buksh 
again sighted stripes in his old position, and as he raised his 
rifle Charley, too, got a sight of him, and both fired. Ram 
Buksh sprang back as before; Charley, having a second bar- 
rel, stood his ground for a shot ou the wing, but the beast 
made no sign, and Charley, satisfied that he was dead, 
shouted to Ram Buksh, who reloaded and joined him. Go- 
ing close, Charley, keeping his finger on the trigger, touched 
the beast on the face and then saw the blood oozing from 
the center of the forehead. Ram Buksh’s first shot had en- 
tered the brain; of the second volley, one shot had struck 
the fore paw, the second had entered the flank. And now 
Ram Buksh is a hero and his tall figure has really a very 
commanding air as he struts about the camp. Of course it 
was claimed that. this was, or at least might be, the man- 
eater; and being prepared for this, I sent up my elephant and 


had the carcass brought into camp and the inside opened up 
for inspection. This afforded very decided evidence; there 
was a good supply of deer’s hair in the undigested refuse, 
but no trace of human hair. None the less Ram Buksh talks 
hopefully of bagging the man-eater, while he admits that 
superior skill may of course be bafiled by better luck. 

Mcanwhile every day brought for us its regular round of 
duties. Mounting my elephant shortly after daylight I 
dropped Charley at his fireline and then passed on to the in- 
spection of a block of four or five square miles of forest, notiv 
down soil, aspect, age of timber, proportion of stock to full 
crop, condition of the forest floor, natural features, water 
courses, etc., and on my return to camp, I traced out my 
day’s inspection on the map, numbered the block and then 
filled in a detailed description of it in a book kept for the 
purpose. In these morning rambles I put up lots of spotted 
deer, sometimes roaming in herds through the forest, some- 
times crouched in the “fairy rings” (spots of a quarter to a 
half acre in area, in which coarse grass had got the upper 
hand, and prevented seedling trees from springing); | had no 
difficulty in keeping the camp supplied with venison. Ram 
Buksh, too, had many gpportunities of stalking a deer and 
brought one in occasionally. I generally got home to break- 
fast about noon, opened office at 2 o’clock, wrote rough 
drafts of my English correspondence and sent them to my 
English office, received timber merchants and heard their 
personal applications for sal beams and other building timber, 
and then summoned the sheristidar, had the vernacular reports 
and correspondence read to me, the sheristidar or his scribe 
jotting down the substance of my replies, which he drafted 
fully in time to read to me the next day for my signature. 

My morning inspections were always spoken of as ‘‘Sahib 
shikar kogya” (the Sahib is gone hunting), and I knew very 
well that the superintendent received a daily account of my 
doings from the sheristidar, and of my demeanor during 
office hours, and that these accounts all tended to inspire per- 
fect confidence that I never troubled my head about their 
doings. Every day brougit an application from some mer- 
chant for permission to remove a windfall sal tree or a dry 
standing tree from some designated locality, and my uniform 
order ‘‘subject to the superintendent’s inspection and ap- 
proval” was soon considered a matter of course. I jotted 
down the names of all the applicants and localities, and only 
bided my time for a wholesale seizure. It was not of much 
moment if a score of timber trees should slip through before 
I was ready. I wanted to create confidence, make a whole- 
sale seizure, and inspire terror. One afternoon I heard alter- 
cation and scuffling outside, and asked the sheristidar what 
it meant. He went to the door and began to abuse some 
would-be intruder, and ordered the chuprassees to drive him 
away, and then came back and reported that it was a bad 
character, who had been caught stealing timber and been 
ordered ont of the Division. I made him point out the fel- 
low, and after office I took my rod and went down to the 
river alone, where, as I anticipated, I was in time joined by 
the accused. I listened patiently to his petition, and then, 
without replying directly, I asked him ‘‘How much do my 
people make the merchants pay for green sal timber?” He 
hesitated, but on my assurance that I would conceal his 
name and hold him harmless, he gave me the names of half 
a dozen merchants who were felling and removing green sal 
trees at prices ranging from eighteen to twenty-four cents a 
cubic foot. Our rules are that no sal trees shall be felled 
except by the department, whose operations for the year are 
confined to a particular block, the timber converted by our 
own sawyers is principally exported as small scantlings and 
sclls at from eighteen to twenty-four cents, but we take 
orders from focal merchants for beams, for which they pay 
us from thirty to thirty-six cents and remove them them- 
selves. As it would not pay us to hunt up and convert 
windfall over so large an area, there is a standing ruie that 
it may be sold where it lies at twelve cents a foot in the rough. 

There was now a large trade being done in creating wind- 
falls. The merchants selected first-class trees worth thirty- 
six cents a foot, for which they paid the superintendent or 
the local forester eighteen to twenty-four cents, and these 
credited the department with twelve cents. The difference 
goes into a common fund, and at the close of the season is 
is divided among all my official employees, from the highest 
to the lowest, every one getting a share proportioned to the 
responsibility of his post. As regards the bamboos, the 
merchants take about twenty-five per cent. more than they 
are charged for, and share the price with the department (so 
says my informant). I found a perfect system of checks in 
vogue. The forester counts and gives a check for the mem- 
bers; eight miles down the road toward the settled districts 
is a line of patrols, whose duty it is to count and countersign 
the checks, and send them certified to my office. Of course 
the natives smile benignly at the idea of the Sabibs’ trusting 
to so simple a system. Waita little. 1 have them all in my 
pet, and await only definite instructions from headquarters 
before taking action. Peculation is a recognized feature of 
administration by native agency, and a fellow who forgets 
old Talleyrand’s maxim ‘“‘Surtout, pas de zéle,” is liable to 
come to grief, as I know from past experience. 


After the first week I found the blocks getting too far for 
my inspection from headquarters, and sent my camp ten 
miles up stream, and as the river was now getting near its 
lowest I determined to march up the low bank, estimate the 
obstacles in the way of rafting, and beat up some of the long 
grass clumps; flowing through a heavy diluvial drift, I saw 
that I had only to pick up the boulders from the center of 
jhe stream, and arrange them in line on either side, to get a 
thirty feet wide channel, with from eighteen inches to two 
feet of water, with 2 little extra labor for rapids, and an 
occasional big boulder requiring blasting. I put up several 
hog deer on the way, and by the time we were seven miles 
from camp we had got a stag and a hind lashed behind the 
howdah. At this point we were beating a clump of long 
grass, and put up something heavier than a hog deer; we 
could see nothing, the grass was fifteen feet high, but we 
heard the rush of a heavy body and pushed through. It was 
a gerao (a large Sewalik stag about thirteen hands high, 
carrying very large horns), which disappeared behind a 
clump of grass before I had time to draw on him. Turning 
the elephant up stream | laid down my rifle and as 1 did so 
I saw a tiger looking at us not fifteen yards off. I saw only 
his head above the grass, and that disappeared the moment 
our eyes met, Calling a halt and seizing my rifle I watched 
for a chance, but a light ripple in the grass, which may, have 
been made with his head or his tail, was the only visible sign 
and did not extend a tiger’s length. Whispering to the mahout 
to beat up-the clump, we entered close after the beast, but 
there was no movement, and although we spent a full hour 
beating up the grass, we failed to tind any trace of him. 
These beasts dodge a single elephant with perfect ease in 
long grass. 
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It was now nearly 1 o’clock and I made for the camp, 
crossing the Ramgunga and ascending to the upper terrace, 
which we had no sooner reached than we found ourselves 
within a hundred yards of a solitary elephant. The beast 
sighted us immediately, and the mahout suggested flight, 
but that would have been poor policy, so I told him to move 
straight for the camp, which was just visible about half a 
mile off. The elephant also moved off about fifty yards, 
and then stopped and looked at us, but we made no hostile 
sign, and he appeared indisposed to provoke a quarrel and 
made straight away for the forest. 

The following week was a repetition of the last as regards 
my forenoon duties of inspection. I came upon one fresh 
kill within two miles of my camp, and spent a couple of 
hours beating up the surrounding grass, but without any 
result, and as there was no tree near at hand fit to make a 
perch on, I returned to the kili, and making a long incision 
in the haunch that had not been touched (it was a gerao 
hind), I poured in about ten grains of strychnine. I must 
confess that I {did it very regretfully, but the strychnine 
had been sent me from headquarters with positive instruc- 
tions to use it whenever there wag no reasonable probability 
of bagging the beast, so I had no alternative. 

I came to the kill the next morning, found that it had 
been dragged about a dozen yards off, and some at least of 
the medicated haunch eaten; and as the beast had evidently 
not made a full meal, I thought it probable the poison had 
taken prompt effect, but I beat the surrounding grass in 
vain. if dead the vultures will point him out by and by, 
but too late to secure his skin, which at best would be but 
a poor trophy for a man whose memory is not good enough 
for invention. I might have presented it toa man in our 
department to whom I gave a dozen black buck skins about 
six years ago. Last year, in company with another of our 
fellows, I ran across his camp, and the conversation turning 
on black buck shooting, my friend gave a detailed account 
of how, when and where he had shot the skins in his camp. 
—" over two of them and recognized my own old 
skins. 

I hope in my next to have something satisfactory to report 
anent the man-eater. My chief writes me that he is coming 
down with the determination to do his wickedest; so I sup- 
pose there will be a few days devoted to tiger hunting, and 
as we shall master four if not five elephants, we are likely 


to make it exciting for any tigers we may come across. 
SHIKAREE. 


Camp Boxsar, Lower Gurhwal, Sewaliks, East India. 


FLORIDA CAMP GROUNDS. 


J UST tow, when in the far North avtumn frosts and un- 
e timely snows give premonition of what is to be, many 
longing thoughts turn to the Land of Flowers, and it is likely 
that more outers and health-seekers will try a winter in 
Florida the coming season than in any previous twelve 
months since the days of Ponce de Leon. 

And it is possible that eight months spent on the Gulf coast 
—mostly in open camps—may enable me to give a few hints 
that will be of use toa newcomer. As to location, 1 do not 
claim avy special superiority for this section, although the 
fact that I am content to make my headquarters here is proof 
that there are some good points about it for a hunter, angler 
and canoeist. In the first place it is healthy, and there is 
large scope for choice of camp sites on high, dry, oak and 
pine land. I like the convenient mixture of lake, bayou, 
river and salt-water boating and fishing. There is good bass 
fishing in Lake Butler, and also on the Anclote and ‘‘Cootie” 
rivers. 

While it is not a country to delight tie heart of the skin- 
hunter or duck butcher, there is a great variety in the game, 
from shore birds and quail to deer and turkey. This isa 
novel feature to me, and I rather like it. The canoeing tvo 
is the best I have found, and the waters of the Gulf so quiet 
that I have cruised the little ten-pound Rushton for twenty 
miies down the coast and back, without shipping a drop of 
water. Fishing is excellent here, as it is almost everywhere 
in Florida. A man must be a poor shot and worse angler 
who cannot keep up a camp supply of fish and game in this 
section. At present I am camping within a mile of the post 
office, two hotels, stores, etc., and I shoot all the quail and 
rabbit I can use without going beyond sight of the camp. 

I like the sort of woods life too that has a spice of con- 
venient civilization mixed up with it, where, for instance, I 
can Visit with intelligent men from different sections of the 
country, and get into the Bucktail and paddle in an hour to 
a secluded spot where I may camp tor a month without 
seeing ahuman face. The associations here are good, and 
the natives are friendly and obliging, with one good trait 
that, I am sorry to say, does not pertain to the natives along 
the banks of the Susquehanna, 7.¢., they never disturb nor 
meddle with your camp here. Even the colored brother, 
whom we of the North are disposed to regard as a trifle light- 
fingered. will not molest nor pilfer from the camp of an 
outer. For six months I have been in the habit of leaving 
all sorts of hunting and camping duffle in an open camp 
while I was off cruising, sometimes for days at a stretch, 
and I have never had so much as a fish hook taken, nor the 
camp in any way molested. In Northern Pennsylvania (I 
hate to say it, but it is true) they would steal me poor and 
burn my camp. 

Luckily it is the policy here, both with the native popula- 
tion and the land companies, to encourage and assist campers 
and outers as far as possible. As regards mode of life and 
cost of living, there is a wide range of choice. The Tarpon 
House charges $2 and $2.50 per day, special rates by the 
week or month. Capt. 8. D. Kendall will take three or 
four boarders at $5 per week. His house is pleasantly situ- 
ated on the banks of the Anclote River, one mile from the 
springs. He has a sloop-rigged sailboat and two canoes, and 
there are boats kept for hire at the Springs. 

The health seeker, however, had best camp out, especially 
if troubled with difficulty of the respiratory organs. Because 
hotels and boarding houses do not generally provide for fires 
in their sleeping rooms and furious “‘northers” are not un- 
common here, at which times the rain pours down in tor. 
rents and the mercury sinks nearly or quite to the freez- 
ing point. Of course the air of rooms where there is no fire 
becomes cold and damp, and any man who suffers from 
catarrh or phthisis knows what that means. Now, in an 
open camp with a roaring light wood fire in front, an invalid 
can always keep warm and dry, which is of the utmost im- 
portance; let alone the faet that the inhalation of lightwood 
smokefis pretty nearly a specific for catarrh. The cost of living 
in camp is Jess than most people would suppose. Judge A. J. 
Cornell, of Granby, Conn., who spent last winter here with 
his family in a tent, gives the cost of living for three per- 
sons at $7 per week. But, he says, “if one were successful 























































in hunting and fishing, it could be done for less.””. My own 
expenses for four months foot up $25.75. The rod and gun 
helped out to some extent. 

The president of the Lake Butler Villa Co. says in his pro- 
spectus, ‘‘Every assistance possible will be rendered to those 
who desire to camp at Tarpon Springs, desirable and sightly 
locations will be cheerfully given and every possible atten- 
tion rendered to make their stay among the pines comfort- 
able and enjoyable.” 

Probably a large majority of the outers who come to 
Florida the present season will turn their faces to the eastern 
coast, the banks of Indian River, or the St. John’s, as being 
better known and more easy of access, But many will try 
the Gulf coast, and a few may like to try camp life near 
Tarpon Springs. If any such there be, and they would like 
any information that I can give, I will cheerfully answer 
letters of inquiry; or if called on at my camp will go with 
parties to point out eligible sites for camps, etc. Almost 
every one at the Springs knows the Oak-and-Pine and the 
path that leads to camp. NESSMUK. 


TARPON SPRINGS, Fla. 


POINTS WORTH CONSIDERING. 


1, Because of the compact style of its typography the ForEsT AND 
STREAM actually contains, weekly, more reading matter pertaining to 
its chosen field than is found in any similar publication in the world. 

2. In general excellence the reading columns of the FoREST AND 
STREAM are of a higher grade than those of any similar publication in 
the world. 

8 Taking into account the amount and the character of weekly 
reading given, the ForEsT AND STREAM is away ahead of any similar 
publication in the world. 


4. If asportsman wishes a sportsman’s paper, he will be better 


suited by the Forrest AnD STREAM than by any similar publication in 


alatuyal History. 


_ Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 


NOTES ON THE NIGHTHAWK. 


"T’HERE was possibly never more of a misnomer in natural 

history than the name of this bird. Why the term 
hawk (a bird of prey) should ever have been applied to a 
creature with an almost flexible beak and useless feet for 
clutching purposes, will always be a mystery. There is 








about it to make it a ‘‘swift.” The beak is not hooked like 
the falcon’s, while its hairy head, large eyes and rapidity of 
flight should have prevented its ever being classed wita the 
birds of prey. 

The writer while traveling over much of the country, 
both among the large cities and in the wilds, has had many 
chances to watch this curious bird under widely varying cir- 
cumstances. It is strange that this creature should be plenty 
in such extremes of surroundings, being very thick about 
our large cities and equally plentiful in the wilderness. 
Probably none of our centers of population have more night- 
hawks about them than Chicago. Every night from early 
spring till late fall, as twilight approaches, the penetrating 
peet of this bird will be heard above the business center. 
At first it keeps well up in the air, but as the sun sets it flies 
lower and lower until many of its flights are but little above 
the warehouses. They are there in great numbers and have 
been for years, Over most of the cities bordering on the 
great iakes they are frequent and furnish much entertainment 
for people by their aerial evolutions. I have never been able 
to find out where they kept themselves daytimes, although 1 
have read in the columns of ForEsT AND STREAM of their 
breeding on top of the high buildings in Cleveland. 

There seems to be a great difference in the times of their 
appearance on different days. I have seen them over Buffalo, 
N. Y., as early as 11 o’clock in the morning of a bright day, 
from whence they were visible until dark, while on other 
days they kept secluded until nearly twilight. Over some 
towns I have heard their note resounding until midnight, 
although this was on moonlight nights, but in most places I 
have missed them by the time it became pitch dark. 

These birds seem to be less Dumerous over the seacoast 
cities than those more inland or in the lake region. It is 
strange that they confine their flights to the business portion 
of places, and are not, so far as I am_ posted, ever seen over 
the residencé portion. Here would rise a question as to 
whether more insects (of their kind) emanated from the great 
marts of trade than froma buildings equally thick but used 
for different purposes. The writer spent last summer in 
Maine, about twenty miles south of Lake Umbagog. A 
small stream originating in the mountains flowed through the 
town, called the Sunday River. It varied in size at that time 
from the width of a good-sized brook to fifty feet wide in 
the shallows. 

Every day after the middle of August a great swarm (it 
could be likened to nothing else) of nighthawks would come 
down out of the mountains about 4 o'clock in the afternoon 
and course back and forth over about a mile of this stream 
for about an hour, when they would move over to a field 
from which the hay had been cut, and spend the rest of the 
time until dark over that spot. There were always several 
hundred in the flock, and they very much resembled a 
swarm of flies overa dish of swects. Back and forth they 
would go, some flying at the rate of an express train, others 
darting back and forth, up and down, and some going in all 
of these directions, as only a nighthawk can. It was a fine 
sight, and one not often to be seen. Such evolutions as we 
witnessed filled us with admiration. I1t is very much to be 
doubted if the same wing-power, skill and aerial agility is to 
be found in any other bird. To see one of them flying at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour, stop in his own length and either 
go straight back or up or down was a pretty sight, and fills 
the observer with wonder for the wing-power of these birds. 
The nearest approach to them in its manner of flight is the 
chimney swift, but it isso much smaller that it attracts but 
little attention. ‘These hawks never alighted to rest while 
they were in our sight, and apparently were as fresh and 
vigorous as ever when they departed. We shot a few one 
day, and when they fell their feet seemed to be of no use to 
them, as one wing-tipped was unable to move after he 
reached the ground. Its general appearance is too well 
known to need description, but the comment of one of the 
party on the size of its mouth was that “‘if it opened that 
and flew in any direction there would be few insects that 
would escape falling into the cavern.” CuRTIS. 








nothing about it suggestive of hawk and almost everything 








THE CROW AS A GAME DESTROYER. 


OW ELL, what about the crow? Kill him every time 

you can get close enough to the thief to do it.” 
That remark escaped my lips one day last June, when I 
was looking over a farming puper with a column and a 
half about the use of crows, explaining what great helps 
they were to the farmer, etc. The writer stated that 
crows were the greatest insect destroyers of all the birds, 
and that the amount of grubs, etc. they caught yearly was 
worth millions to the farmers of our country. ‘‘Well,” I 
remarked to myself, “if what this writer says about the 
crow is so I must stop my triggers from pulling upon such 
noble helpmates of the farmers; but I had always regarded 
the crow as one of the farmers’ worst enemies, and I believe 
so still and I have sent many « crow to the happy hunting 
ground.” 

Then as I stepped out into the yard I saw a crow, 
about two hundred yards from my house, busy eating some- 
thing. ‘‘Insects of course,” I remarked, ca)ling to my mind 
the article I had just read, ‘‘well, I will see if I can find 
what the farmer’s friend is eating.” I went back into the 
house and took along my little rifle. Taking advantage of 
a fence which ran near by the thief I proceeded very 
cautiously until I got within about forty yards of his crow- 
ship. Resting the rifle on a rail and taking a careful aim 
I fired; one blast spoiled Mr. Crow's waistcoat beyond a 
doubt. Going up to where he lay I resolved to dissect him, 
and if I found his stomach full of worms and insects I would 
never shoot any more of his fellows. 

The report of my rifle had brought my old setter to my 
side. Steady, old boy! What are you pointing for? Here’s 
the old crow, if that is what you smell; and I threw the 
crow toward him; but stil! he held his point on a bunch of 
grass ten feet from where the dead crow lay, the crow hav- 
ing fluttered down the hill that distance. 1 went to the dog, 
but what a sight met my eyes! There, right at his nose, 
was a quail’s nest with two or three young just hatched and 
one egg not hatched. The nest was lined with blood. I 
counted the shells around and found that eight birds had 
hatched; but where were they now? The nestshowed signs 
of battle. There were quail feathers around it, which gave 
evidence of having just been plucked from the mother-bird. 
But who had driven the quail from the nest and murdered 
her babes? Could it be my old setter? No; he did not 
move until I went to him, and then he did not even touch 
the nest noran egg. Well, who was the murderer? There 
he is, I said, as 1 cast a look at his mouth, stuffed with a 
young bird he was devouring when I shot him. Yes, the 
tarmer’s friend had broken up Mrs. Bob White’s home, robbed 
her of her cbildren, murdered them in cold blood and then 
devoured them. 

I carried the crow to my dissecting room, an old shop near 
the house, and taking down my surgical instrument—an old 
corn knife—I soon dissected the bird, and found in his 
stomach all the young quail he had devoured when I shot 
him. Not a single worm nor insect did I find; nothing else 
but some young corn he had stolen out of my cornfield. 

Now, you see, I am justifiable in saying shoot the crow. 
I have proof that the crows destroy here in Virginia many 
thousand young quail every year. They are very fond of 
eggs, and during the time the quail are laying and hatching, 
the crow is seeking -his food in the very fields where the 
quail are nesting, and nothing escapes his watchful eye. 
A lady told me the other day that she rarely ever got any 
eggs trom her guinea fowls, as the crows always found their 
nest and devoured the eggs. Crows also destroy thousands 
of bushels of corn in the fall of the year after the corn is cut 
down and shocked up; and in some portions of our county 
the corn has to be protected with the shotgun, and in the 
spring when the corn is planted they sometimes take up two- 
thirds of the field. I have known several farmers here in 
this section who have had to Jay off their corn ground the 
second time and replant it because of the crows pulling up 
all the first planting. The crow not only destroys every 
quail’s nest it finds, but every other smal] bird’s nest it may 
come across. 1 have in the last year or two dissected more 
than a dozen crows, and from April to July I bave found 
bluebirds, wrens, sparrows and mocking birds’ eggs in their 
stomachs, but rarely have I foune any insects or grubs. I 
think the sportsmen of Virginia and Maryland could not do 
a better thing for the quail, the song birds and the farmers 
than to shoot the crows. 

THe CATAMOUNT OF THE PEAKS OF OTTER. 


“ Liperty, Va. 


THE CROWN OF THE KINGBIRD. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
In connection with the current discussion in your natural 


history columns in regard to the use of the coronal decora- 
tion of the kingbird and other species, permit me to quote 
from a paper written by me in January, 1883, and pub- 
lished in the July number (of that year) of the ‘Journal of 
the Cincinnati Society of Natural History,” viz.: ‘“‘A List 
of the Birds of Bardstown, Nelson county, Kentucky.” 

“107*. Tyrannus carolinensis (L.) Temm.—Kingbird; Bee 
Martin. An abundant summer resident: arrives April 20. 
Several years ago, in May, I saw one of these birds occupy- 
ing an exposed perch on a pear tree in bloom, about which 
many bees were darting. Several times I observed that he 
caught the insects without leaving bis perch, by quickly 
turning his head and grabbing them. My attention being 
thoroughly aroused, I noticed that many of them seemed to 
fly directly toward the bird, the majority appearing to ‘shy 
off’ a short distance from him and change their courses, 
but very few escaped him. Did the thrifty Hymenoptera 
mistake the fully displayed crimson crown for a flower? 
Once since I have observed the same phenomenon.” 

In a recent edition of this paper, entirely rewritten, how- 
ever, published during September by the Kentucky Geologi- 
cal Survey (a copy of which I forward to you), the following 
additional remarks are added, page 33: 

“Mr. C. C. Nutting, who has spent considerable time 
studying the birds of Costa Rica and Nicaragua in their 
native haunts, states that he has seen Muscivora mexicana 
perched upon a twig and waving its curious and brilliant 
fan-shaped crest after the manner of a flower swayed by a 
gentle breeze. and thus attracting insects within reach. In 
fact the majority of the fly-catchers, a family that numer- 
ically reaches its greatest development in the neotropical 
region, have some lively-colored coronal decoration, which, 
perhaps, has been evolved for the special purpose above 
suggested. 1 understand that this subject has been discussed 
by Mr. H. K. Coale in a recent paper read before the Ridg- 
way Ornithological Club, of Chicago, but I have not seen it, 
and am unaware whether or not he has touched upon this 
particular phase of the matter.” C. W. BeckHam, 

WASHINGTON, 5 
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Kinesrrps AND BEES.—Tyringham, Mass.—Kingbird 
have nested withing twelve rods of my house for the past 
fifteen years, giving me a good chance to observe their 
habits. They are the poultry’s best friend, not a hawk cr 


crow would they allow to come anywhere near the house, 
thus saving me dollars in chickens. 
birds so far, but it is said that they are bee eaters. 


pair of kingbirds to every swarm of bees. 
that no man ever saw a kingbird catch a honey bee. 


bees, as they came out of the hive. 
after time. 
bee and swallow it down. 
sight ought to be proof. 


as I supposed. 
next thing to be done was to get rid of those birds. I went 


But it is not, although I saw them 


into the house, took down my muzzleloader, and shot three 


ef them. Now for the proof. I opened those birds and 
found not a single honey bee in one of them, but in all three 
I found plenty of drones. Might not ‘J. L. D.,” of Lock- 
port, have mistaken a drone for a bumble bee? The drones 


fly high in the air, while the bumble and honey bee fly near 


the ground, for there is where their food is.—G. L. BARNEs. 


DRUMMING OF THE RUFFED GRovUsE.—Decatur, Mich., 
Sept. 28.—In answers to corres 
SrREAM for Sept. 8 you say to “Jay Bebe” that the ruffed 
grouse drums every month during the year. I have lived all 
my life in Michigan and where I could hear them drum from 
one to four at a time, and I never heard one drum between 
the months of March and October. 
in April and continue about four or five weeks, and then 
nothing more is heard from them until some time in Octo- 


ber. This second period lasts about the same length of 


time as that in the spring. I have known of them using one 
log, in a wood of twelve acres, for years; and never heard 
one drum on any other log in these woods. They have 


their particular logs to drum on and never choose any two 


very close to one another.—JoHN SMITH. 


PurRPLE GRACKLE NEAR PHILADELPHIA.—Manayunk, 
Phila., Oct. 1.—Hditor Forest and Stream: In reply to 
‘‘Homo’s” answer regarding purple grackles nesting in and 
around Philadelphia, there is a nesting place in Leverington 
Cemetery, Roxborough, Phila., and from good authority I 
have it that they have nested there for fifteen or twenty 

ears. I have taken sets of eggs for the last four years, and 


estimate the number of birds to be from eighty to one 


hundred pairs.—ELLwoop C. Erpis. 


SEPTEMBER ARRIVALS AT THE PHILADELPHIA ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN.— 
Purchased—Five rhesus macacques (Macacus erythreus), two bonnet 
macacques (Macacus radiatus), nine common macacques (Maca- 


cus cynomolgus), one green monkey (Cercopithecus callitrichus), one 


mitred monkey (Semnopithecus mitratus), one mandrill (Cynocepha- 
lus mormon), one black howler (Nycetes niger), two hairy-nosed wom- 


bats (Phascolomys latifrons), two Egyptian geese (Chelanopex cegyp- 


tiaca), one Amherst pheasant (Thawmalea amherstic), one Dauben- 
ton’s curassow (Crar daubentoni), one Slater’s curassow (Crax 
slateri), two rufous-vented guans (Penelope cristata), one festive ama- 
zon (Chrysotis festiva), and one pine snake ( Pityophis menanoleucus). 
Presented—Two maie and two female Angora goats (Capra hircus), 
one Virginia deer (Cervus virginianus), nine opossums (Didelpnis 
virginiana), one king rail (Rallus elegans), one mocking bird (Turdus 


polyglottus), one pine snake (Pityophis menanoleucus), three alligators 
(Alligato ea two hog-nosed snakes (Heterodon platyr- 

ead snake (Ancistrodon contortriz), and one 
Bred in the Garden—One Car- 


hincs), one copper 
black snake (Bascanion constrictor). 
olina parrakeet (Conurus carolinensis). 


Game Bag and Gun. 


; si all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 








THE CHOICE OF GUNS.—VII. 


| ig preceding articles nothing has been said of Lefaucheux 

action breechloading shotguns. When referring to guns 
of foreign manufacture, my attention was not directed to 
French guns made under the Lefaucheux system, but in 
comparing guns of American make with foreign guns, I 
have had special reference to snap-action guns of English 
make, for two reasons: First—All American-made guns be- 
long to that family, and, second, American importations are 
usually English snap-action guns. 

But it is proper I should say something of Lefaucheux 
action guns, and I know of no better way of presenting the 
arguments pro and con these guns than by publishing the 
following correspondence. It is but proper to say that the 
correspondence was not intended for publication, but upon 
my asking leave of my correspondent to publish his letter to 
me, with my reply, he kindly consented, and, in his letter 
of granting the permission, he replied to certain points made 
in my letter to him, and this reply is here also given. 


I 


Au-Pe—Dear Sir—I have been much pleased with your 
articles on the ‘‘Choice of Guns,” now appearing in FoREst 
AND STREAM. As I suppose you are interested in everything 
pertaining to guns, i take the liberty of writing you this, 
and of calling your attention to what I think is an error in 
your article of Aug. 27. I also send you by this mail a cata- 
logue of Chevalier & Dru, Paris, France. Please return it 
to me after reading the pages I shall refer to presently. 

You state, “You cannot buy a reliable and durable im- 
ported gun at $50 or under.” You are right if you refer 
only to snap-action guns or guns of English make. But are 
you aware that in this present time of hammerless and of re- 
peating shotguns there are hundreds of thousands of sports- 
men in France, and other countries (Spain, South America, 
etc.) who still use, in preference to all other guns, the old 
Lefaucheux positive action gun? These guns are now made 
and sold in France and are the guns most in use there. The 
Lefaucheux is there considered better than snap-action guns 
for the following reasons: 

First—They are more durable and stronger, having no 
springs in the action to get out of order, There are no springs 
except in the locks. 

Second—There is not the danger of the gun getting shaky, 
as happens sooner or later with any snap-action. 

Third—They are cheaper; any ene can make a Lefaucheux 
action, the patent having expired years ago. 

‘The gun has the strength of the muzzleloader combined 
with the safety in loading of the breechloader. It, I know, 
is too old-fashioned ever to be adopted by our sportsmen, 
who care more for quickness and the latest fashion in guns 


This is good of the 
I have 
also kept bees, and if I could have my way I would have a 

I can safely say 
Before 
I knew this I believed, in common with others, that the 
bird was a bee destroyer, so sitting on the fence about eight 


feet from the hive I watched them dive intg the midst of the 
This I saw them do time 


Yes, with my own eyes I saw them go catch the 
It seems to me that one’s eye 


You may well believe I was angry. The 


ndents in FoREST AND 


They begin drumming 


than for durability and strength, and who will rashly sac- 
rifice the latter qualities for anything new-fangled. 

Now as to price. Wages are less in France than in Eng- 
land, and it costs much less to make the simple Lefaucheux 
than the snap-action guns. Also, as I said before, there is 
no royalty to pay and no monopoly in the Lefaucheux ac- 
tion. For these reasons and others (such as the greater 
economy of the French people, and consequently less de- 
mand for extravagantly high-priced guns) a first-class Le- 
faucheux action gun can be brought from France for less 
than $50. Chevalier & Dru, whose price list I send you, are 
among the very best gunmakers in France. On page 18 of 
the price list are the prices of Lefaucheux action pin-fire 
guns, which range in price from 100 francs up; and the 
prices of Lefaucheux center-fire guns range from 160 francs 
up. Now 100 francs is less than $20; 160 francs less than 
$32. (These guns are double barrel). On page 14 you will 
see that these makers guarantee their guns for five years. 
They will last a lifetime. These guns are first-class ones in 
every respect. 

It would cost to import the $20 gun by itself as follows: 
Cost of gun in Paris okeans 
Transportation of gun to New York... ... 
Express company’s charges, buying gun, 
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33.50 
which is less than the $50 gun stated; and the $20 gun is 
stronger, safer and infinitely more durable than English snap- 


action guns that sell for $100 in New York. 
I have written this letter as one fond of guns to a brother 


sportsman and because I don’t like seeing some of the best 


qualities in a gun lost sight of in the mad rush for novelties. 

1 have used breechloaders from the time they were first im- 

ported to this country, twenty-two years ago, and have tried 

about all the actions and I can sincerely say that for wear, 

strength and lasting qualities, none are as good as the old 

Lefaucheux action. Very truly yours, 
1. 

My Dear Str—I beg to assure you that I thoroughly 
appreciate the sentiments in your letter of the 2d, and the 
motives which prompted you to write it and I thank you for 
writing. I have examined the catalogue of Chevalier & 
Dru which you so courteously sent me and herewith return 
it with my thanks. The catalogue has furnished me with 
information i did not before possess. I did not know 
the prices of the Lefaucheux guns were quite so low as they 
are. 

On referring to the article in ForEsT AND STREAM of Aug. 
27, I am not so sure but your criticisms are, to a certain extent 
at least, well grounded. But taking the articles as a whole, 
you will see that I am writing of breechloading guns as they 
are now made, and especially of American guns. Standing 
alone, the assertion in the article of Aug. 27, that ‘‘you can- 
not buy a reliable or durable imported gun at $50 or under,” 
is incorrect; but looked at in connection with the context, I 
hardly think an erroneous impression will be conveyed 
thereby. The concluding remarks of the article which ap- 
peared in Forest AND STREAM of Aug. 20, and the prefatory 
remarks of the article in the issue of the 27th, in effect ex- 
clude from consideration the Lefaucheux action guns as 
well as the muzzleloader. 

I have lately seen some very handsome and excellent muz- 
zleloaders, that would have sold in the days of the muzzle- 
loader for $200, offered at $50 and under. They were ‘‘reli- 
able and durable imported guns,” but, of course, do not 
come within the purview of the articles under discussion. 

So, too, of the Lefaucheux action. Although I am ready 
to admit that my attention was not drawn to the subject 
when I wrote the words above quoted, still guns of this 
action are virtually excluded from consideration. Neces- 
sarily the system possesses great strength; but, in my view, 
guns made with this action are, with American sportsmen at 
least, as completely obsolete as the muzzleloader or as the 
pin-fire breechloader. The superior convenience and ease of 
manipulation of the top-snap action have forever displaced 
the Lefaucheux, and the action now in use will only give 
way before something more convenient and easy of manipu- 
lation than it is. 

I am not, however, ready to admit that the Lefaucheux is 
necessarily stronger than a properly constructed top-snap, or 
will out-last it. Wear takes place with all actions, and the 
Lefaucheux is at best an exception only in degree. Even 
when made with double levers under fore-end and double 
bolts (as shown in MM. Chevalier & Dru’s cut, page 19), 
the wear is a continuous thing. The friction is greater than 
in the top-snap; and I have seen Lafaucheux guns that had 
grown quite loose from use, the barrels having sprung away 
from the breech so as to allow gas to escape and cause the 
muzzle to droop; but I admit that the wear of the Lefaucheux 
does not usually make the gun quite so ‘‘shaky” as the wear 
of the average cheap top-snap action. 

While the element of strength ought to be considered, it 
ought not to exclude other elements of value. The bowie 
knife is stronger than the pen knife, but a man would hardly 
cumber himself with the former when he had use only for 
the latter. The point of the stylus was not so apt to wear or 
be broken as the point of the pen with which I write, but 
the pen is decidedly more convenient and certainly an im- 
provement on the stylus as a writing implement. 

The cheap English top-snap action guns, with no device 
for taking up wear and that become useless on the breaking 
of the action spring, were and are open to serious objections. 
Even with these objections, however, I am not sure that 
their adoption to the exclusion of the Lefaucheux action was 
erroneous. And when we come to such American guns as 
those of Smith, Parker, Sneider and Lefever, we find them 
not only incomparably better than the single- bolted top-snaps 
of English make, but, as I believe, superior in every respect 
to any other guns that are made. After considerable ex- 

erience with breechloaders, from the Lefaucheux forward, 

am convinced that in soundness of the principles of con- 
struction, no guns are to be compared with American guns 
as recently improved and now made. Admitting that in the 
“rush for novelty,” men overlooked the strength of the old 
Lefaucheux and adopted a weaker thing, the improvements 
which the ingenuity of American makers have wrought have 
made it strong enough, and its superior convenience is appar- 
ent. Take for example the Smith, in hammer guns, and the 
Lefever in hammerless (guns which stand, in my opinion, at 
the head of their respective classes in point of soundness of 
the principles of construction), and you will find that they 
are not only strong enough but ten times stronger than is 
absolutely necessary. And we will find in the best American 
guns a thing unknown to the Lefaucheux—provision made 
for taking up wear that must occur in every action. And in 
many respects the superiority of the improved top-snap 












portance, it is not the only consideration. 
strong enough, that one should be selected which is the more 
convenient and handy. 


as a sportsman. 
pert; but I give my views for: what they are worth. In 
many respects they may not coincide with those of my 


Chevalier & Dru came yesterday. 







action to the Lefaucheux might be shown. The points which 
I desire to make, however, in reply to your kind criticism 
are these: 


First—While strength of action is a thing of great im- 
If two actions are 


Second—The Lefaucheux action is as much a thing of the 


pist as the muzzleloader, and the causes which produced its 
retirement were sufficient, 


Third—The articles in Forest AND STREAM only profess 


to deal with guns as now made according to the present 
state of the art of gunmaking, and it would be as futile to 
consider the Lefaucheux on account of its strength as it 
would be to treat of the muzzleloader on the same account, 


Permit me to ~ that I only write in Forest anD STREAM 
am not, and do not claim to be, an ex- 


brethren, and they may be erroneous. They are such as ex- 


perience and observation have Jed me to form. 


Again thanking you for your letter, I remain, yours truly, 
: Au-PE. 
Il. 


My Dear Str—Your interesting letter and price-list of 
To-day I received yours 
of the 15th asking permission to publish in Forest AND 
STREAM my letter to you. Although I expect to be ridiculed 
as an old fogy by some and pitied by others (some of them 
probably born since the introduction of breechloading guns), 
yet as you desire it, you have my consent to publish the let- 
ter in question, provided you also publish the following an- 
swers to certain points raised in your letter: : 

First—You draw a comparison between the stylus and 
pen, etc., derogatory to the former, strength alone being the 
criterion. But 1 claimed for the Lefaucheux action more 
than mere strength. I claimed that it combined the con- 
venience of breechloading with the strength of the muzzle- 
loader better than any gun I know of, and [am not a novice, 
having loved shooting before breechloading guns came into 
fashion in this country, and having a pretty good knowledge 
of the so-called ‘‘improvements” in the modern gun. The 
Lefaucheux action is amply quick enough for legitimate 
shooting. Of course the market-hunter, while ducks aiv 
flying fast, could kill more with a snap-action; but where 
slaughter alone is the object, a swivel gun or a cannon 
loaded with small shot will kill more in a given time. 

Second —I hardly think it fair to state that the Lefauclieux 
action is obsolete—a thing of the past—and that it has 
become so ou account of its inferiority to snap-actions; when 
the truth is, that thousands of sportsmen at this moment are 
using the Lefaucheux in France and other countries peopled 
with the Latin race, and prefer it tosnap-actions, cousidering 
they have good reason for so doing. 

It will not do for a liberal, fair-minded man to get around 
this by calling foreigners old-fashioned, behind the times, 
etc., and praising our sportsmen as the only go ahead people. 

Third—You have been more fortunate than I in your 
experience with snap-actions. Ihave known ani imported 
gun by one of the most celebrated English makers get shaky 
in less than eighteen months. This gun cost in New York 
$210, and had all the modern “improvements.” I have been 
told of, but have not myself seen, two guns by an English 
maker (London) costing cach over $350, wit?: all the modern 
“improvements,” get shaky in less than two years. One 
swallow does not make a summer. I merely mention these 
among a very great number of cases of snap actions getting 
shaky that I have known of. 1 have been told by some that 
it did not matter if the barrels of their snap-actions did get 
shaky. Perhaps not; it’s a matter of taste; but I prefer more 
solidity in a gun, thinking it far moré important than mere 
quicknesss of loading. I have yet to see the snap-action 
that will go through without damage or injury, what a 
Lefaucheux action will bear. Of course, no sane man 
expects to see the Lefaucheux used by our sportsmen to any 
extent, and the reason is that they rate too highly mere 
rapidity as compared with strength and solidity, and think 
too much of anything new in a gun that is christened an 
‘<mprovement” by the gun makers and gun dealers. Very 
sincerely yours, a 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The articles of ‘‘Ah-Pe” on the choice of guns are the 
best that have ever copeared in your columns. I wish to 
tender him and you my acknowledgments. The thanks of 
all lovers of the gun, I think, are due also. To say that 
such and such guns are worth the money, or safe and satis- 
factory, is well enough; but to minutely explain the make 
and action of each gun, and to show wherein one is superior 
to the other, is far better. When ‘“‘Ah-Pe” is done there 
will be no further need, for some time to come, of essays on 
the much-worn subject, ‘‘Choice of Guns.” There will, no 
doubt, be differences of opinion as to his conclusions, but 
the facts are there for the guidance of all. It is a mass of 
valuable information, and you and all sportsmen are to be 
congratulated that ‘‘Ah-Pe” has so excellently put it before 
your readers. 8. 


WIRE CARTRIDGES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of Oct. 1 a communication appears by ‘‘N.,” 
in which he desires information concerning the wire cart- 
ridge. Individually 1 have never used the wire cartridge. 
An unshakable fear prevented me from so doing, bat from 
one who has used them I received the same wholesome ad- 
vice as given to ‘‘N.” by the gunsmith—let them alone, as 
they injure the gun barrel. 

If ‘‘N.” will give the thread-wound cartridges a fair trial, 
I feel convinced he will eventually adopt them permanently 
in his shooting. They are, 1 verily believe, as near, if not 
nearer perfection in the line of cartridge cases for the pur- 
pose than any in the market. Let ‘“‘N.” order and try the 
thread-wound case and report his opinion to Forest AND 
STREAM. C. A. R. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Iused Ely’s wire cartridges, BB shot, fextensively in a 
No. 7 muzzleloading duck gun before the advent of breech- 
loaders. I generally shot an open charge in right barrel, 
wire cartridge in left. The result was that the left barrel 
was so worn that eventually I had to load with No. 6 wads 
init. I did not see that the shooting of that barrel was at 
all impaired or the Barrel was otherwise injured. 

I will be obliged if Mr. Clapham will say where the 
‘‘ulesote” bottom paint can be had. ACCOMAC, 

WacHA PREAGUE, Accomac County, Va. 
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THE ST. LOUIS CONVENTION. 


. sportsmen who met at St. Louis last week organized 

anew national association, passed a very commendable 
series of resolutions, and Jaid out an elaborate scheme of 
work for the future. The spirit shown and the sentiments 
expressed were for the most part worthy of the highest 
praise. The undertaking, to the accomplishment of which 
the members of the association have set themselves, may 
appear to expericnced persons as somewhat visionary; but 
there is no denying that its attainment of a system of uni- 
form game laws would be a most desirable consummation. 
If those individuals who have had most experience in work- 
ing for suitable game legislation are disposed to look 
somewhat dubiously upon the bright picture of the 
future as painted by the enthusiasm of the St. Louis game 
protectors, it must not be forgotten that even should the 
effort of the convention now cease entirely, the influence of 
the meeting is most salutary. The gathering of such a num- 
ber of men, the discussion of game interests, the daily news- 
paper reports, and the press dispatches, all combine to draw 
public attention to the subject of game protection. The St. 
Louis convention has already accomplished some good. 
What it will do in tke future will depend altogethcr upon the 
earnest, systematic, individual efforts of its officers and 
members. 

TvueEspay, SEPT. 29. 


At 10:80 the convention was called to order by Capt. H. C. 
West, chairman of the committee of arrangements. He 
read to the meeting the original call. 

Gen. Jackson L. Smith, of Jefferson City, the temporary 
chairman, taking the chair amid applause, «called the 
meeting to order and on behalf of the State Association 
welcomed the visitors. He indulged the hope that the pres- 
ence of so many sportsmen gave every promise of beneficial 
results as to game legislation. This, the speaker said, was 
the first convention ever held of the kind and its importance 
could not be overestimated. An examination of the game 
laws of other States showed how all varied and the results 
of the discrepancies were patently unjust to all. The chair- 
man specially alluded to the present position in Missouri as 
to the close season of prairie chickens, pointing out the ano- 
maly of grouse being allowed to be shot, marketed and eaten 
all around us, while Missouri had to sit by and hungrily 
watch these processes goingon. Such a law invited breaches. 
How was uniformity to be obtained? Congress could not 
as yet interfere, for the game belonged primarily to each 
State, and the only profitable present action would consist in 
the obtaining of precisely similar legislation by each and 
every State. The work and influence of the convention 
could obtain that end. We of the convention should all 
work vigorously to obtain it. The meeting had a right to 
invoke the further aid of the public press, to which it was 
already so much indebted and which was always ready to 
help on any scheme for the good of the people. Let this 
meeting, continued the General, formulate a bill and press 
its clauses first on those States which have no game laws, 
and, secondly, on those others which were already partly in 
line. The speaker thought that a uniform opening date 
should be one of the first points to be adopted. This would 
restrict the present indiscriminate rate of slaughter. In 
some States laws had not long since been enacted by which 
game was not allowed to be shipped out, a course prompted 
by an illiberality and unsportsmanlike spirit to which every 
sportsman should be a stranger. He thought himself that 
the stopping of entry of game legally killed in one State to 
another was unconstitutional, and he considered that no 
State had the right to prevent a citizen of another from 
hunting within its border. He regretted to have to add that 
a recent enactment of such a nature had been passed as 
regards this State, and he believed he was not alone in think- 
ing the law to be a standing reproach to every Missourian. 
As to the fish questions to be discussed, the speaker person- 
ally would prefer to first look to any means for the destruc- 
tion of the gar and the hard-shell turtle, those insatiable 
pirates and enemies of all of man’s fish food. There were 
many other points to consider as to this part of the subject 
to be discussed by the convention, but he felt that this would 
be considered with the greatest intelligence by others, and 
he would therefore close with once more heartily welcoming 
the delegates. Gen. Smith resumed his seat amid great 
applause, and his remarks as to the selfishness of retaining 
game in a State after being shot, and of keeping sportsmen 
out of a State, earned for him vigorous commendation. 

Capt. West then appointed Dr. R. M. Swander as acting 
secretary, and J. G. Schaaf as his assistant. The secretary, 
on motion of John D. Johnson, read the names of the dele- 
gates present. They were: 

Ilinois—E. J. Brown, Quincy Gun Club; E. Kerles, 
Belleville Gun Club; A. J. Fleischman, Belleville Rod and 
Gun Club; Chas. Henry and Ed Vickery, Audubon Guo 
Club, Jacksonville; R. H. Mann, Chester Game and Fish 
Protective Association; T. P. Bartlett, Quincy Fishing Club; 
R. J. Slice, Central Illinois Sportsmen’s Association; O. P. 
Bortall, Secretary Illinois Fish Commission; H. H. Fahne- 
stock, Illinois Valley Gun Club, Peoria; Henry Saltat and 
D. T. Shipp, Waterloo Gun Club; F. W. Herbst and Strauss, 
Shiloh Valley Gun Club; O. W. Reed, Taylorville Gun Club; 
Geo. Crosby, Duquoin Gun Club; Fred A. Allen, Mon- 
mouth; D. Schroll, Meredosia Fishing Club. 

Arkansas—A. R. Smith, Excelsior Gun Club, Hot Springs; 
- ~ Echols, James A. Gautis, Western Gun Club, Fort 

mith. 

lowa—E. H. Carpenter and U. 8S. Young, Crystal Lake 
and Eagle Grove Gun Club, Buriington; John F, Gregg, 
Burlington Shooting Club; C. W. Budd and G. W. Griffey, 
Des Moines Gun Club; J. T. Brutensteine, Nimrod Club, 
Keokuk. 

Kansas—L. G. Perry and W. A. Irwin, State Sportsmen’s 
Association; E. L. Shaffer, Council Grove Gun Club. 

Missouri—L. D. Dozier and Frank Carter, Dardenne Shoot- 
ing Club; J. 8. Bell and J. W. Lemonist, Palmyra Sports- 
men’s Club; F. Hermann and L. E. Kaltwasser, Diana 
Hunting Club, St.Louis; H. C. West and A. G. Gates, St. Louis 
Fish and Game Preserve; J. B. Schulte, J. W. Fisher, J. P. 
Shaff, Excelsior Gun Club, St. Louis; John D. Johnson, 
St. Louis Gun Club; M. F. Taylor, Winfield Gun Club; J. 
L. Smith and W. Q. Dallmyer, Jefferson City Gun Club; 
Alex. Sweathers and Albert Cohen, Hannibal Gun Club; 
John K. McDearmon and J. W. Avery, St. Charles Hunting 
and Fishing Club; Judge P. 8. Lanham and George Bain, 
Murdock Lake Hunting and Fishing Club; H. Hospas, 
William Kampheimer, Fred McCarty, Western Hunting 
Club, St. Louis; M. K. McGrath, White River Fishing Club. 

Kentucky—J. M. Taylor, Lexington Gun Club; J. M. 
Barbour, Kentucky State Sportsmen’s Association; James 
W. Harrington, Shelbyville Gun Club. 
































Mich., Dr. E. 8. Holmes; 
Blackburn and Jobn R. Chamberlain; El Paso Gun Club of 
Texas, W. H. Irwin; Redfield Gun Club, Dakota Territory, 
W. A. James. 





At Large—Kent County Sportsmen’s Club, Grand — 
a Club of Cincinnati, J. T. 


Fish Commissioners—Enoch W. Moore of Delaware; P. 


Dunning and J. V. Jones of Wisconsin; Dr, E. 8. Holmes 
of Michigan; H. H. Rottaken, Little Rock, Ark. 


Game Dealers’ Representation—J. A. R. Elliott, Grenola, 


Kan.; J. W. Peters, St. Louis; W. W. Judy, St. Louis; L. 
8. Carter, Hammond, Ill.; Fred A. Allen; Monmouth, II; 
D. Schroll, Meredosia, Il. 


There was some little discussion about the advisability of 


admitting fish commissioners and game dealers as members 
of the convention. 


The motion to admit them, however, 
was finally carried unanimously. 

Mr. John D. Johnson moved that the usual committee on 
credentials be dispensed with. This was carried unani- 
mously, saving much time. 

Messrs. R. H. Mann, Illinois; J. B. Jones, Wisconsin; J. 
A. Yantis, Arkansas; J. P. Barbour, Kentucky; W. A. 
Jones, Dakota; Mortimer Taylor and John D. Johnson, of 
Missouri, were appointed by the chairman as a Committee 
on Permanent Organization. A recess was then taken until 
2 o’clock in the afternoon. When the convention reassem- 
bled at 2 o’clock the Committee on Permanent Organization 
and Order of Business made the following report, which was 
adopted: For Permanent President, John D. Johnson, of 
St. Louis; First Vice-President, Enoch Moore, of Delaware; 
Second Vice-President, Henry Talbot, of Illinois; Secretary 
Capt. H. C. West, of St. Louis; Assistant Secretary, Joseph 
Wherry, of St. Louis; Sergeant-at-Arms, Hunt Wilson, of 
St. Louis; Committee on Resolutions, Hon. Jackson L. 
Smith, of Missouri; Col. H. H. Rottaken, of Arkansas; Maj. 
J. M. Taylor, of Kentucky; Philo Downing, of Wisconsin ; 
Dr. N. Rowe, of Chicago; J. F. Blackburn, of Ohio, and 
W. W. Judy, of St. Louis. 

Mr. Johnson was escorted to the chair by a committee of 
three. In resigning his place as temporary chairman, Mr. 
Smith remarked that Mr. Johnson was no stranger to the 
members of the convention or to the game and fish concern- 
ing which they had met to consult. Mr. Johnson was 
received with a hearty round of applause. He expressed his 
thanks for the compliment bestowed upon him, and at once 
launched into a well considered speech on the necessity for 
uniform game laws, uniform close seasons, and a determined 
effort on the part of sportsmen to see the game laws enforced. 
He remarked that the first sportsmen’s convention met at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., in 1873, and did a great deal toward 
creating a proper public sentiment on this important subject. 
As a result of that convention game laws were enacted in 
several States. Unfortunately, however, the organization 
then effected lasted but two years, but the influence was still 
apparent all over the country. Meetings of this character, 
continued Mr. Johnson, had a beneficial effect on the country 
at large. The time had arrived for further legislation, for 
the better protection of fish and game, and he was confident 
that the convention could make suggestions to the states- 
men that would result in improved fish and game laws. 

A long communication was read from M. R. French, 
President of the American Association for the Protection of 
Game, Game-dealers and Consumers, pointing out the neces- 
silty for uniform legislation relating to fish and game. The 
lettex concluded by stating that purely destructive sport, like 
the shooting of deer in August, is unmanly and unjustifiable, 
and equally wrong isthe unseasonable and improper slaughter 
of game solely for market. 

Dr. Steedman offered a package of letters from various 
fish commissioners which were ordered placed among the 
records of the convention. 

Mr. Taylor introduced a resolution urging the passage of 
uniform game laws in the various States. 

Another resolution was read by the secretary urging: 
1. That uniform close and seasons should be adopted in 
the several States and Territories east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains for deer, turkeys, pinnated grouse, ruffed grouse, quail, 
woodcock, wild ducks, wild geese, Wilson snipe, squirrel 
and rabbits, and that said close seasons should cover the 
breeding periods of said animals and birds, and such addi- 
tional time as is necessary to prevent a further reduction of 
the present numbers of the same regardless of latitude. 2. 
That said close seasons should be as follows: For deer, from 
Dec. 1 to Aug. 15; for turkey, Feb. 1 to Sept. 1; for pinnated 
grouse, Dec. 1 to Sept. 1; for ruffed grouse, Jan. 1 to Sept. 
1; for quail, Feb. 1 to Nov. 1; for woodcock, Jan. 1 to Sept. 
1; for wild ducks, Feb. 1 to Sept. 1; for wild geese, Feb. 1 
to Sept. 1; for Wilson snipe, Feb. 1 to Sept. 1; for squirrel, 
Dec. 1 to June 1. These documents were referred to the 
committee on resolutions, which was increased in member- 
ship, because of the large amount of work it has to perform. 

On motion of Mr. George Bain, Messrs. Steedman, Dun- 
ning, Bain, Enoch Moore and 8. P. Bartlett were appointed 
a committee to pay particular attention to the protection of 
fish. 

It was decided after some discussion to take the sense of 
the convention on the close seasons. The general view was 
that the close season for deer should be from, Jan. 1 to Oct. 
1; for pinnated and ruffed grouse, Jan. 1 to Sept. 1; for 
quail, Oct. 15 to Jan. 1; for woodcock, Jan. 1 to July 4. 
The other close seasons were left as named in the resolution. 

Mr. Theodore Pilger offered a resolution, which was re- 
ferred to the committee, that no gun larger than a No. 10 
bore be allowed to be used by sportsmen. 

An invitation from President Haarstick, of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, to visit the Exchange was unanimously accepted 
and noon to-day set for the visit. 

M. F. Taylor, of St. Louis; Mr. Holmes, of Michigan; 
Mr. Zaulis, of Arkansas; Gus. Griffey, of Iowa, and Col. 
Dallmeyer, of Missouri, were appointed a committee to 
formulate a scheme for the organization of a National 
Sportsmen’s Association. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 30. 

The convention assembled at 10:30, J. D. Johnson in the 
chair. The first business was the report of the Committee 
on the Protection of Fish, which was as follows: 

‘“*Your committee, to whom was referred resolutions re- 
lating to fish protection and propagation, beg leave to sub- 
mit the following recommendations for the action of the 
convention: 

‘‘That the catching of game and food fishes should be pro- 
hibited in the public waters of the different States during 
the spawning seasons, except for purposes of propagation or 
distribution by or under the direction of the Fish Commis- 
sioners. 

‘‘That the prohibited periods should, as far as practicable, 
be uniform and of sufficient duration to include the spawn- 
ing periods in all these States of the same species of fish, say 


for spring spawnets from Feb. 1 to Aug. 1, and for fall 
spawners from Sept. 1 to April 1, excepting migratory fish, 
and that the close season for such should be regulated by the 
several States in which they are found. 

‘That all obstructions to the ingress or egress of fish to 
and from their spawning grounds in streams and lakes 
should be prohibited, and the construction of proper fish- 
ways over dams required and regulated, and that the Fish 
Commissioners should be the judges as to what shall consti- 
tute a proper and sufficient fishway. The expense of putting 
in and maintaining such fishway shall be borne by the owner 
of such obstruction or dam. 

“‘That no seine, net, trap, weir or other device for catching 
fish should be permitted to be used, where it is legal to use 
them, whose mesh is less than two inches square. That 
illegal seines, nets, weirs or other devices should be confis- 
cated and destroyed wherever found. ; 

“That the propagation and protection of fish and game, 
and the enforcement of all laws applicable to the same, 
should in each State be placed in the hands of a paid com- 
mission composed of one or more competent persons; that 
such commission should be authorized to appoint deputies 
or wardens throughout their respective States with power to- 
institute prosecutions or make arrests, as circumstances re- 
quire, under the supervision of the commission; that our re- 
spective legislatures be requested to recommend the passage: 
of such national legislation as will regulate the menhaden 
and other fisheries along the Atlantic coast and great lakes.” 

Signed I. G.W. Steedman, Philo Downing, Enoch Moore, 
8. P. Bartlett, George Bain. 

Mr. Jones, Fish Commissioner of Wisconsin, deprecated: 
the use of dynamite in fishing, and urged that it should be 
made a penitentiary offense. Mr. Mann, of Chester, II1., 
moved that the size of the meshes of the seines be fixed at 
two and a half inches instead of two inches. Messrs. Bart- 
lett and Peters were of the opinion that a two-ineh mesh is 
large enough for all practical purposes. The convention. 
however, decided to let the committee’s report on this matter 
stand. Mr. McAdams, of Illinois, offered a resolution, which 
was adopted urging Congress to provide such legislation for 
the preservation of fishes in the Mississippi and other public 
waters of the United States not controlled by State legisla- 
tion as will be in harmony with the objects of this con- 
vention. Mr. Jones renewed his protest against the use of 
dynamite and other explosives and poisons in fishing. Mr. 
E. S. Holmes, of Michigan, suggested that a reasonable 
bounty should be paid for the destruction of predatory fish 
and animals that are not useful for food, such as gars, dog- 
fish and hard-shell turtles. It was intimated that there might 
be some difficulty about getting money for this object, but 
the objection was not seriously entertained and the resolu- 
tion was passed. 

On the chairman calling for the report of the committee 
on game and that on organization of a permanent association, 
Mr. Yantis, of Arkansas, read a report from the latter as 
follows: ‘‘It is recommended that this convention take a 
recess so soon after fina] action upon the reports of the two 
committees now out for half an hour. That thereupon all 
members of organized game and fish clubs retain their seats, 
organize themselves into a caucus and pass upon the con- 
stitution herewith submitted proposed for the National 
Association. Your committee further recommend that upon 
the adjournment of this convention all the records of this 
convention be given to the National Association, and that 
all clubs represented be requested to come forward and be- 
come members of the National Association.” On motion by 
Mr. Bain this was lost, the game committee not having yet 
reported. 

An attempt was then made to ascertain, as fully as possible, 
the total number of members of the different hunting, gun 
and fishing clubs which had fallen into line with the objects 
of the convention, or who were represented thereat. A call 
was made in this view, representatives giving the census of 
their membership. It transpired during the call that there 
are 500 members of the Cuvier club of Cincinnati, and that 
there are 650 meinbers of the Delaware Game Protective 
Association. With a great many clubs yet to be heard from, 
a total of 4,478 members was arrived at. 

Gen. I. S. Smith, chairman of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions relating to the protection of game, presented the fol- 
lowing report: 

“That in the opinion of your committee the close and open 
seasons should be adopted in the several States and Terri- 
tories east of the Rocky Mountains: For deer, turkeys, 
pinnated grouse, quail, woodcock, wild duck, wild goose, 
Wilson snipe, pigeon dove, upland plover, rabbit and squir- 
rel, and that said close seasons should cover the breeding 
period of said animals and birds, and such additional time 
as is necessary to prevent a further reduction of the present 
number of the same, and that the close seasons shall be as 
follows: For deer, from Jan. 1 to Oct. 1; turkey, Jan. 1 to 
Oct. 1; pinnated and ruffed grouse, Jan. 1 to Sept. 1; duck, 
Feb. 1 to Sept. 1; geese, Feb. 1 to Sept. 1; Wilson snipe, May 
1 to Sept. 1; woodcock, Jan. 1 to July 4; plover, May 1 to 
Sept. 1; turtle dove, July 1 to Aug. 1; wild pigeon, April 1 
to Oct. 1; squirrel, Jan. 1 to June 1; rabbit (excepting jack 
rabbit), from Feb. 1 to Oct. 1. 

“That hunting of deer with hounds should be prohibited at 
all seasons in all States. That song and insectivorous birds 
should be protected the yearround. That the trapping, en- 
snaring and netting of game, insectivorous and song birds (ex- 
cepting for scientific purposes) should be entirely prohibited. 
That the robbing ot the nests of any birds mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph or the interference with them while nesting 
or rearing the young should he prohibited under severe pen- 
alties imposed by law. That the killing or catching of any 
animal or birds hereinbefore mentioned by night should be 
forbidden by law. That no gun of a larger gauge or caliber 
than No. 10 should be used in the pursuit and cupture of 
any kind of game. 

“That it is the further deliberate opinion of your com- 
mittee that it would subserve a wise and useful parpose to 
unite and blend the twin interests of fish and game and to 
devote the duty and functions of protecting and preserving 
the same on one class of public officers; that the Fish Com- 
missioners of the several States ought to have superadded to 
their duties and functions the protection and preservation of 
game as well as fish; that the Governors of the several 
States and Territorios should be authorized by statutes to 
appoint one game and fish warden for each Congressional 
District, and that such game wardens be authorized to ap- 
point one or more deputies in the several counties within 
his Congressional District; that said game and fish wardens 
and their deputies be under the supervision and direction of 
the said Game and Fish Commissioners; tbat all of said of- 
ficers be authorized and empowered to institute and prose- 
cute all proper criminal actions for infraction of the laws 
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‘difference of opinion of six to three at its deliberations. The 


-committee a compromise had been effected by the agreement 


‘the spring, since they violated the underlying principle of 
ithe convention, which was to protect and preserve game of 
‘all kinds. Mr. Bailey declared that he was in favor of 
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their compensation one- fal i ou at u f 
i j ecovered through their instru- | included baiting and sitting over a salt hole and shooting all | * : 

and penalties which cal bor . the deer that came along. The clause was struck from the ; ee aie oe eens te oo a — 
mentality: is the opinion of your committee that the greed | report on vote by twenty five to twenty-three. i th ont fee ‘ y veel lak ppe i 
“That it is the op The section respecting song and insectivorous birds was | #24 + have to say that I have scarcely passed a lake or ponc 
on which watchers for deer, or dogs to be taken out, or 


is destroying the game of the country; that 
or Co = an exhibition of skill in the use of the 

n they are not sportsmanlike and bring sportsmanship to 
the level of pot-hunting, and are in direct conflict with the 
characteristics of a sportsman, the chief principle of which 
should be the protection of game. Therefore we recommend 
tbat each individual be limited to twenty-five birds, other 
than ducks and snipe, a day, and that the limit for ducks 
and snipe should be fifty a day. ; ; 

The committee recommends the formation of a national 
sportsman’s association for the protection of game and fish, 
= that as a part of it there should be appointed a commit- 
ase to prepare proper laws and press the passage of the same 
tby all honorable means. ; 

Gen. Smith explained that the report was not the unani- 
-mous expression of the committee. They had endeavored 
ito occupy high grounds upon those great economical and 
rmoral questions, and if they had not met the expectations of 
‘the convention they regretted the fact. He was aware that 
‘the minority was composed of honorable, _Whole-souled 
sportsmen, but they were men of strong assertion and could 
not be swayed from their convictions. Mr. Hauworth, of 
‘Quincy, then stated that he was one of the minority. The 
-committee had held a protracted meeting last night and had 
‘finally agreed toa unanimous vote, although there was a 


carried. That concerning their trapping was also carried, a 
provision being added to the effect that birds may be caught 
for propagating purposes, and another, that birds may be 
taken for scientific purposes by shooting. The clause relat- 
ing to giving protection to nesting birds was adopted, as was 
that prohibiting capture of any birds at night. 

The clause restricting the caliber of guns to No. 10 was 
carried. 

The clause recommending the blending of present fish and 
future game commissions, appointment of wardens, etc., 
came next. Mr. Fabnestock was of opinion that the salary 
of the deputy wardens should be paid by States like those of 
the wardens. Mr. Bain thought that this would be the 
business of the legislatures. Dr. Steedman considered that 
fish and game commissioners also should be paid. They had 
given services gratuitously for fifteen years, and the speaker 
therefore had ample cause to suppose that the time had now 
arrived when those officials should receive compensation. 
The clause was amended by the addition of commissioners 
and deptuty wardens to the wardens on the list of officials to 
be paid by the different States and was then adopted. The 
suggestion that a national association with sub-committee to 
press the passage of laws was adopted. 

Some debate took place on the restriction of the bags of 
sportsmen to a certain number of lives a day, and it was 
finally ruled that not more than twenty-five snipe, duck, 
teal, quail or grouse should be shot in a day by any hunter. 

A motion by Judge Lanham and George Bain that sports- 
men be invited not to string or take home croppie or striped 
bass of less than nine, black bass of less than eieven or jack 
salmon of less than twelve inches in length was adopted 
amid some laughter, though these are the lengths to which 
the members of the Murdock Lake Club restrict taemselves. 

The following motion was then put by Mr. Yantis, of 
Arkansas, and adopted: ‘‘Whereas, it has been represented 
to this convention that an indiscriminate slaughter of game 
is constantly going on in the Indian Territory regardless of 
seasons; and, whereas, there are no present means of pre- 
venting the same save through the instrumentality of the 
Indian authorities; therefore, it is resolved that clubs border- 
ing on the said Territory, having for their object the pro- 
tection of game, be requested to correspond with the Indian 
authorities and make such arrangements as may be most 
conducive to the protection of game in the Indian Terri- 
tory.” 

The following report of the committee appointed to draw 
up a scheme for a national association was then called up. 
It is reproduced in a condensed form: 


actually running deer, or as ina few cases deer floating’ in 
the water with a bullet hole through their heads, in short, 
some positive evidence of the flagrant violation of the hound- 
ing law could not be observed. Moreover, everybody freely 
confesses that it is not meant to observe the law, and that it 
is the American way, to let everybody grab for what is left 
of game and fish while it lasts. No one expects that it will 
last long. My personal impression about it is that the ob- 
stacles to the enforcement of such a law are insurmountable, 
and that a law without the necessary force behind it is more 
ruinous than no law at all, because it makes no end of hypo- 
crites of those who disobey it. I should hail with delight 
some remedy which could protect what is left of our game 
and fish, and of our once magnificent woods too, for that 
matter. But the modes prevailing in the government, the 
hopeless rascality of our professional politicians (a large por- 
tion of whom, by the way, pretend to be sportsmen), and 
chief of all, the indifference of the public regarding the sub- 
ject, will frustrate every effort in that direction. 

From four weeks’ life in the woods I may say that deer ond 
partridge seem to be fairly abundant in the more remote 
parts of the forest. Raquette Lake is teeming with black 
bass of a very small size, yielding a poor apology for sport. 
The hotels are mostly abominations as regards comfort or 
fare, a hollow pretense to be shunned by those who know 
how to camp out. The guides are fast becoming simple oars- 
men, losing their former fame for woodcraft. The younger 
ones hardly know how to handle an axe, sometimes have 
great difficulty to find a well-trodden path, say nothing of a 
blazed line, know nothing of cooking, and groan in a fashion 
to inspire pity when there is a carry of more than a half 
mile ahead. They are comparable to forest hacks who also 
serve for hotel runners. 

This letter may be too gloomy, but does certainly contain 
an unshakable basis of fact, admitted by everybody who saw 
the woods fifteen years ago. Of course I know that we are 
getting ahead in civilization, and that we must pay for the 
improvements, but the heart that saw the forests in their 
primeval beauty aches, nevertheless, seeing this senseless 
destruction, waste and ruin, going hand in hand with the 
appearance of the Jumberman, guide, hotel man, and, worst 
of all, the city sportsman, who, with money, might, and 
main, slaughters the rest of the game, corrupts the guide, 
burns the woods, and disfigures the face of the earth with his 
gluttonous habits transferred to the woods, giving pubu- 
lum to the excrescences called hotels. It is curious to see 
how the woodsman hates the city dwellers and vice versa. 
Each thinks the other a rascal and fraud, and generally both 
are right, But what is the use of crying woe? Let us be 
glad that there still is a haunch of venison and a mess of fish 
for those who know how to get them. Aprés nous le déluge! 

New York, Oct. 3. 1885. Musquasu. 


‘point at issue was on spring shooting of wildfowl and snipe. 
‘The sense of the convention had been that wildfow] shooting 
should close on Feb. 1, but at last night’s meeting of the 


that on the date of the open season on geese, ducks and snipe 
being extended to April 15, the minority would make ali of 
the report unanimous. The compromise had, however, been 
overruled at a subsequent meeting of the committee. It being 
noon when Mr. Hauworth closed his remarks, the conven- 
tion adjourned in order to visit the Merchants’ Exchange in 
a body. 

; Obelrman Johnson rapped the meeting to order at 2:30 
Pp. M., and at once called for the report of the committee on 
game. It was asked by the chair whether a minority report 
had been prepared in writing by the three members who 
were in dissent with the majority. As this proved not be 
the case, Mr. Johnson decided that Mr. Hauworth’s verbal 
expression, as detailed above, could not be accepted in 
lieu of a document, and the committee’s report was then 
gone into in detail, the sense of the meeting being taken 
cluase by clause seriatim. The close dates, as to deer, turkey, 
vrouse and quail passed as proposed, but a lively tight came 
on when it was considered whether the close season on ducks 
and geese should extend from Feb. 1 to Sept. 1. 

Mr. Hauworth moved that the dates be altered to from 
April 15 to Sept. 1. Mr. James was not in favor of the 
total abolition of spring shooting, but believed in preventing 
the wholesale destruction of game not only in the spring but 
in the fall, If that was done there would be good shooting 
both in the spring and fall. Gen. Smith was of opinion 
that the question at issue was one for the naturalists to con- 
sider, and that the sole object of the convention was the 
protection of game birds during their time of reproduction. 
When birds took their flight to the north, the process of 
reproduction had begun, and it was wrong to shoot them in 


REPORT OF PERMANENT ORGANIZATION. 


We, your committee, would report that in our opinion this conven- 
tion should orgavize a national association for the protection of game 
and fish, and would submit the constitution herewith filed as suitable 
for the organized laws of the same. We would further suggest that 
the officers for the same be elected by this convention for the ensuing 

ear, and that when this convention adjourn that the records hereof 
be placed in the custody of said association. 

1. Objects.—Protection and increase of game and fish. and the 
bringing about the enactment of uniform laws by the general govern- 
ment and those of States for those purposes. 

2. It to be named the National Association for the Protection of 
Game and Fish. 

3. Clubs of the present or future founded on the same view as the 
association to be eligible for membership, Fish and game commis- 
sioners to be admitted to ex-officio membership without dues, 

4. The officers to be a president, a vice-president, a secretary and 
treasurer,and for each State and Territory a vice-president and assist - 
ant secretary. The presid:nt of each State association to be accepted 
annually as a vice-preside .t, and its secretary as assistant secretary. 
Officers to meet anvually. 

5. The executive committee may accept or reject applications of 
clubs for membersbip, 

6, The annual dues of clubs of twenty or more members to be $10; 
of those of ten, $5. 

7. An annual meeting shall be held, one month's written notice of 
the place of holding to be given by the secretary on order of the 
president. 

8. Clubs of twenty members are entitled to two delegates, of a less 
membership one 

9. The standing executive committee shall consist of the president, 
all the vice presidents, secretary and treasurer and two persons to be 
appointed by the president, five to constitute a quorum. The execu- 
tive committee shall manage the ordinary affairs of the Association, 
reporting at annual meetings. 

10. There shall be a standing law committee of five persons, ap- 
pointed by the president, and who shall consider all legal questious 
affecting the association. 

11. The president’s powers are defined in this section, and are of 
the usual nature. In his absence the first vice-president shall exer- 
cise his functions. The president shall appoint the secretary and 
treasurer and take satisfactory bond for his guarantee. 

12. The secretary and treasurer who serves under bond, shall re- 
side at the same place asthe president and shall perform his duties 
in the usual way. His salary to be fixed by the executive committee. 

13. Twenty-five members at an annual meeting shall constitute a 
quorum. 

14. The executive committee has power to make by-laws. 

15. Proposed amendments must be submitted in writing a month 
before action can be taken. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


LF Gage are grin winds, low tides and rainy weather 

prevented good rail shooting during the past week. 
There is no lack of birds, but they cannot be reached with- 
out plenty of water. The reeds have been well beaten 
down and pushing a skiff is very hard work. Nothing but 
a storm tide will allow a boat to go freely over them. 

Teal are still reaching our waters in increased numbers, 
and some good decoying just at daybreak was had during 
the week, off the point of Raccoon Creek, on the New Jersey 
side of the Delaware. After the sun is well up it is useless 
to try to decoy longer, as the ducks appear to be on the move 
only in the early morning. 

Snipe are becoming plentiful, comparatively speaking, 
in fact, shooting for them hereabouts is always much better 
in the autumn than in the spring, when they first arrive; but 
owing to the rail, reed birds and teal which attract the 
sportsman’s attention at this time, the snipe seem to be lost 
sight of andare seldom regularly hunted, but merely killed 
when they are found while in pursuit of the more numerous 
birds. | Woodcock also are ofttimes found when one is rail 
shooting, especially if the skiff can be pushed up to the 
alder-fringed meadow bank. 

Quail are more plentiful in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland and Delaware than last year and appear to have 
bred well. It is reported from some counties that many of 
the broods are composed of small birds. I think such birds 
are those of a second hatching, for Bob White has certainly 
had a good nesting season thus far. 

Ruffed grouse are fairly plentiful through the Lehigh 
Valley, but the birds are still on the table lands, with plenty 
of food to keep them there until cold weather and frost 
drive them into the more sheltered ravines. Homo. 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 4. 


shooting ducks in every latitude at any time, providing the 
shooting was done in a sportsmanlike manner. Mr. Zantiss 
intimated that such a view was neither moral nor sportsman- 
like, but Mr. Baily took issue at once with the idea that the 
birds come north only to breed. ‘‘They come north,” he 
stated, ‘‘because of the temperature and not solely for breed- 
ing purposes.” This bold assertion tempted Mr. Zantiss to 
smile audibly, in which act he was joived by several other 
members of the convention, but Mr. Bailey stood his ground 
manfully and maintained that he was right in stating that 
the ducks go north for a summer vacation. Several amend- 
ments were rejected, and the season for duck shooting left 
as reported by the committee. 

Debate on the other clauses then followed. Mr. Holmes, 
Michigan, was opposed to the date fixed for the close season 
for woodcock. He thought the time should be changed 
from July to Sept. 1, and offered an amendment to that 
effect. ‘‘During July,” he said, ‘‘the woodcock is a poor 
weak bantling. The old birds have not recuperated from 
the arduous labors of breeding, and are neither fit to eat nor 
a proper target for sportsmen.” Mr. Young emphatically 
said that Mr. Holmes was evidently not familiar with wood- 
cock, or he would know that the birds were grubbing before 
the latter part of July or beginning of August. ‘‘I would 
not give the snap of my finger for a woodcock after August,” 
said he, ‘‘because grubbing spoils his meat.” The time was 
left as fixed by the committee. When the clause affecting 
rabbits was reached, a season of excitement ensued. The 
rabbit did not seem to have many friends in the convention. 
“Kill him all the time,” shouted Mr. Geo. Bain, ‘‘he is not a 
game bird.” The clause on plover was carried as were those 
‘on turtle doves, wild pigeon and squirrel, Judge Lanham 
remarking with the water running out of his mouth that the 
last named are the best eating at the last of June, when the 
mulberries are ripe. 

The clause respecting the hounding of deer met with an 
‘amendment offered by Mr. Terry, of St. Louis, to except 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Missouri from its pro- 
vision. The gentleman thought a deer should never be 
stalked or killed by fire-nunting. The animal should have 
fair play in the shape of whatever warning is given to it by 
the bay of a hound, and moreover those parts of the States 
he referred to which harbor deer for most of the year are 
swamp lands and thickets in which deer cannot be hunted 
except with the aid of dogs. Mortimer Taylor, of St. Louis, 
considered that it was oniy the lazy man who hunted deer 
with hounds and not the sportsman. There was no sport in 
standing behind a tree and letting drive at a poor big beast 
as big as a donkey and headed to that point by hounds. Mr. 
Yantis, of Arkansas, loved the music of the hounds and 
looked on the man who sneaked alone through a wood, 
stalked a deer and shot it standing, as a murderer. Mr. 
Taylor thought that Mr. Yantis was incorrect in one of his 
illustrations, and on that gentleman differing with him, 
feared that his (Mr. Yantis’s) specimen hunters may occa- 
sionally have suffered from buck fever. Prof. Holmes 


MOOSE IN MUSKOKA. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Two weeks ago, on my way into the Muskoka country on 
my third annual tour, I had the pleasure of meeting at, 
Muskoka Wharf a fine two-year female moose. It was cap- 
tured alive by an Indian hunter north of Rosseau, and was 
being shipped to Toronto, where it had been purchased by 
the dircctors of the zoological garden of that city. This 
animal, although a little thin in flesh, wasapparently in good 
health, and seemed entirely indifferent to the curious crowd 
that surrounded her box. A gentleman living at Graven- 
hurst (one-half mile south of Muskoka Wharf) informed me 
that he had in his yard a lively moose calf now about six 
months old, which had already become quite tame. The 
country north and east of the Muskoka lakes abounds in 
moose, as the immediate territory does in Virginia deer. 

Is it not possible for some of our natural history and zoo- 
logical societies and wealthy iovers of such game, who find 
a more lasting enjoyment than that gained by looking at it 
over a rifle barrel, to take steps looking to the permanent 
preservation in parks of these magnificent animals? Are 
they too destined to follow the buffalo into oblivion? 

Goiug in to Crane Lake we found that a couple of gent!e- 
men (Mr. Colin Campbell, of New York, and a friend} just 
the week before had killed a large black bear near the land- 
ing, and that another had just been caught alive in a log 
trap. As for the Muskoka country, if I were a hunter as I 
am a fisherman, I would never lay down my arms while the 
open season lasted, never, never, never, JAY BEBE, 

To.epo, O., Oct, 3, 1885, 


Motion was made that the report be adopted entire, which 
was done by a unanimous vote. 

The chair was directed by vote to appoint a committee of 
five to draw up resolutions explaining the proceedings and 
to publish the same to the United*States. 

John D. Johnson was elected President of the association 
by acciamation. Enoch Moore, of Wilmington, Del., was 
chosen Vice-President. Secretary, H. C. West, of St. Louis. 

It was decided that all clubs represented at the convention 
shall become members of the association by paying the re- 
quired initiation fees. 

Mr. Hayden offered a resolution, which was adopted, 
recommending that all States and Territories offer bounties 
for the destruction of hawks that prey upon game. 

Mr. Jones, Fish Commissioner of Wisconsin, made a brief 
speech of thanks to the local committee, remarking that the 
proceedings of the convention would result in raising the 
standard of American sport. 

After considerable discussion it was decided to hold the 
next meeting of the association on the first Tuesday in June, 
1886, at Chicago, at 6:45 P. M. The convention adjourned 
sine die, 

Thursday and Friday were devoted to trap-shooting at 
the Cole Brilliante race course, and there was a banquet on 
Thursday afternoon. 


THREAD-WoUND CaRTRIDGES.— Will some reader of the 
FOREST AND STREAM who has tried the thread-wound, long- 
ranged shot cartridges, give me their opinion of them in re- 
gard to pattern and penetration. Also if considered good to 
be used in a chokebore gun,—NriMrRop. 
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BOB WHITE—QUAIL—PARTRIDGE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

‘‘Coahoma” thinks I have ingloriously retreated from the 

ee of Bob White or quail and left him to bear the bur- 

en of the controversy. Let me assure him that I did not fear 
the encounter. When convinced that I amfright, I quail before 
noman. My reason for not noting the remarks of one cor- 
a was that his style showed that no “glory” could 
be had from any contest with him. 

In the South Bob White has been called partridge for more 
than a half of a century. At the North he was named quail. 
There are realy no partridges or quail east of the Mississippi 
or Rocky Mountains. The partridge of Europe more nearly 
resembles Bob White than he does the ruffed grouse, and yet 
the New England people persist in speaking of the ruffed 
grouse as the partridge. The quail of Europe does not re- 
semble Bob White in several marked particulars, still the 
same people have dubbed our bird quail. If we will use 
Bob White as the name the error will be avoided. There 
is no authority anywhere, except the lowest of 
usage for giving our bird the name of quail. The error 
ought to be corrected. I have very little respect for any 
Southern men who has departed from the practice of his 
youth and adopted a greater error than the one which he 
contracted from his fathers. No man who speaks of the 
ruffed grouse (called in our mountains pheasant) as a part- 
ridge should complain of us for applying the same to Bob 
White, who far better deserves it because of the greater sim 
ilarity to the European bird. - 

No habit which is preposterous can be properly canonized 
simply because some people persist in following it. Bob 
White is not a quail, and all the scribblers on earth cannot 
make him one. I do not mean to adopt the name, and I am 
equally opposed to calling the ruffed grouse either partridge 
or pheasant. 

It is common with us now, but still highly improper, for 
persons to speak of ‘‘running” a farm, a law office, a black- 
smith shop or a whisky saloon, Such word is legitimately 
applied to machinery. It may be tolerated. when used in 
connection with the business last named; for when the 
products flow freely there is a ‘‘running” into debt, disgrace 
and rags. WELLS. 

RockKineuaM, North Carolina. 





Editor Forest and Stream; 

Your various correspondents who have been conducting 
the great Bob White-Quail-Partridge controversy are all 
wrong. If the bird (or birds) are to be named according to 
common usage, the word is patridge, giving the a the sound 
of a in hat. ORIOLE. 


NORTH CAROLINA BEAR HUNTING. 


cr prospects for sport is brighter than usual this fall. 

The crop of partridges, or quail, promises to be good. 
Squirrel are rather more numerous than for some time past, 
and the influx or overflow of bears is something startling to 
farmers who have stock ranging the reed lands of the Dis- 
mal Swamp. The old settlers up at the head of the river 
declare they have never known them to be so numerous. The 
chief attraction seems to be a blackberry somewhat resem- 
bling the ‘gall berry,” but sweeter, which seems to be 
thicker this fall than usual, though bruin does not con- 
fine himself to a diet of berries, but changes to beef and 
pork about three times a week. A party of young men went 
in a few days since with the dogs and found the bears so 
thick the dogs failed to run one out to the standers. They 
found the carcasses of four fine cattle that had been killed 
and partially devoured. 

On last Monday morning I drove up the river and joined 
the boys in a big bear hunt, and got in just as they had 
finished the first chase by letting the bear cross the drive (a 
narrow path cut through the dense swamp) over into the big 
swamp, where he was as safe as a flea in a sheepskin. We 
immediately went into another drive, where the dogs struck 
the ‘‘hot foot” instantly, and after a three hours’ race the 
meat again got away. On going into the swamp we saw 
where seven bears had entered the drive at different points, 
the tracks being fresh and having been made during the 
morning, as arain had fallen during the night and the 
tracks were perfectly plain. After having lost our second 
bear we took the dogs, although they were nearly tired out, 
into a new driveand soon had the third bear coming directly 
toward us, the dogs in full cry and at times stopping to bay 
as the game showed fight. Our guns are now at full cock 
and we stand with finger on trigger intently peering into the 
dense mass of brush and briers forming the undergrowth; 
socn we hear the crash and rush of dogs and bear as they 
come straight for us. ° 

Weare now standing about twenty feet apart and each one 
imagines himself to be the ‘‘lucky fellow,” when there is a 
sudden stop, then a roar, as the bear stops. On getting the 
scent the hounds rush at him opened-mouthed, and with 
deep-toned baying make the old swamp resound. Pretty 
soon there is a scream as one little fellow, ‘‘half bull, half 
hound,” more brave than discreet, rushes in and pinches 
bruin, and receives a ‘‘tender caress” from his heavy paw 
which tears a triangular hole in the ‘‘seat of the pants” of 
the brave little dog, but this only exrages the pack the more, 
and they crowd down on the bear en masse, and he takes 
‘leg bail” for other quarters, making for the big swamp, 
but we head him off, and as he attempts to cross the drivers’ 
path a ball and nine buckshot cut short his career, and a 
fine ‘‘old he” lies stretched before us, killed by the very man 
of the party who was looked upou as being the least likely 
to kill anything. Thus I missed the chance of killing the 
bear, though standing within twenty feet of the young man 
who shot him, but so dense was the woods and undergrowth 
it was impossible for me to see anything for any distance 
over six or eight fect. In fact, the bear was not more than 
two lengths of his gun from the man who shothim. It 
seems almost incredible that a party of men well armed and 
with good dogs will allow the bear to get away time after 
time, but any one who has ever hunted in this desert, as it is 
called, will understand at once how easy it is for the bear to 
get away, and how hard it is to kill one. 

We went hunting again the next day and ran out three 
bears and one deer, and then came home empty-handed, 
though we learned afterward that Monroe (my favorite 
hound, who would not run a bear) brought the deer out to 
the settlement, and both dog and deer were mixed up pro- 
miscuously in a gentleman’s barnyard, both being too much 
worried to jump the fence. Whether the deer was caught 
or not we did not learn. 

We are now arranging for a grand hunt next week, and 
if we carry out the programme I will let your hear from mc. 
I will at my earliest convenience give you an account of a 
























four-days’ deer hunt over at East Lake during the first part 

of September, which I enjoyed in company with Capt. M. 

E. Gregg, of Washington, D.C.; Ben Thach, of this county, 

and Bill Basnight, the noted bear hunter of East Lake. e 

had a good time and enjoyed the trip greatly. A. F. R. 
BELVIDERE, N, C. 


GAME IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 


| gga of game from all parts of the Province are 
) favorable. The warm and dry season has assisted the 
breeding of the birds, and here in Moncton boys may daily 
be seen carrying bundles of from six to a dozen ruffed grouse. 
A Frenchman coming in from the country to-day shot fifteen 
along the road without going out of his way. There has not 
yet been enough wet weather to develop snipe shooting, but 
the prospects are considered good. Last week a caribou 
came out on the northern division of the Intercolonial Rail- 
way and ran ahead of the train for some distance before 
taking to the woods. He had fine antlers, and his beauty 
aroused considerable enthusiasm among the passengers. 
Geese have not begun flying south yet, but black ducks have 
appeared in numbers. Gilmore Brown, C.E., discovered a 
new woodcock ground on Friday while surveying for the 
Short Line Railway, north of Salisbury. Wetmore, one of 
= party, succeeded in bagging a dozen,’although he had no 

og. 

ee, N. B., Sept, 29. 


RIDGE-HUNTING DEER. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I read with much interest all articles in Forest AND 
STREAM on the subject of hunting deer with hound dogs. 
I propose to go to the county of Highland and Augusta, Va , 
about the 19th of the present month to huni deer. Now I 
have hunted over the same ground for the last twenty years; 
ever since our late ‘‘unpleasantness,” and I find no scarcity 
of the cute animals within that period of time. We always 
hunt them with dogs and hound dogs that will rus a deer 
quick and sharp. We do not, however, run them fo the 
water, and our dogs will not run over half an hour nor will 
these dogs ‘‘carry”’ a deer out of the country. We run what 
is known to all hunters as ridge dogs and we shoot at the 
deer on watches where there are crossings on runways. I 
have often stood the entire day on a ‘‘watch” and heard the 
dogs without having a shot. I have again had deer run to 
me, almost over me, and never heard the dogs. I have again 
had deer run to me and stop and listen for the music of the 
hounds when J have not before heard a sound of the dogs. 

I would rather hear the music of the hounds in full cry 
than shoot all the deer in the woods. It is not the meat we 
go for, it is the excitement consequent on the chase. Posses- 
sion palls the senses, and after the chase we are as harmless 
as doves. With us the chasing of deer with trained hounds 
does not drive them away from their haunts. In our hunt- 
ing region I can start the same deer every day in the week 
and within half a mile of the same place. He or she will 
always go back to his or her habitat—dogs can’t drive them 
away from it. It is the long-winded chase, driving to the 
water, that is objectionable and drives deer away from their 
haunts. Ridge-hunting and the killing deer on runways 
before the hounds does no harm. It is like shooting hares 
in a warren. RIDGE. 

BALTIMORE, Md., Oct. 2. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


UR game season promises to open magnificently. Quail 
have not been so plentiful for several years, and the 
country is fairly overrun with them. My home is about a 
half mile distant from our court house (which is in the center 
of town), and only about one hundred yards from the Flor- 
ence Hotel, one of our leading hotels, and yet there is a 
covey of birds numbering over a hundred located within 
gun shot of the house. I have not disturbed them, but 
intend to have some royal sport when the season opens. I 
regret to say that many hundred quail have been killed so 
far this year, but we in Southern California hardly feei 
inclined to protect them, The immense amount of cactus 
which infests every canon, afford a secure sanctuary for our 
beautiful pest, and if all the market hunters in our section of 
the country killed 10,000 apiece a year I hardly think it 
would be noticed. Year before last one party of three 
shipped to market 3,700 dozen birds; besides this numerous 
other parties hunted them, and it is safe to say that in this 
county in the winter of 1883-4 there were killed and shipped 
in the vicinity of 80,000 quail; yct this season they are more 
numerous than ever. 

Our viniculturists and small fruit farm men look upon 
them as the worst pests they have, and Eastern sportsmen 
at their first coming here gaze in horror upon the farmer who 
curses the bird that destroys for him annually hundreds of 
tons of grapes. But when the said sportsman has located 
here himself he experiences some of the benetits of protecting 
our beautiful crested valley quail, in my eyes the most 
beautiful game bird of America. 

Several immense bands of ducks numbering in the 
thousands have passed over going south, and a number of 
pintails (or ‘“‘sprigs’ as the boys commonly call them) have 
been killed in the near vicinity to town. Black brant 
(Bernicla nigricans) have made their appearance on the bay— 
something almost phenomenal for this time of the year, and 
every indication goes to show that the cold weather has set 
in remarkably early up north, and that our water fowl are 
going to be plentier than ever this winter. The copious 
rains of the winter of 1883-4 filled all our ponds to overtlow- 
ing, and last winter our duck hunting was superb, and 
promises to be equally fine this winter. 

Deer are very plentiful this season. One farmer living 
within ten miles of town, has since the first of July last 
killed twenty-nine.’ Walter Morgan and M. Chick, left 
town this morning at 6 o’clock in a buckboard, drove about 
five miles and got back to town as the 12 o’clock whistles 
were blowing, and brought in two fine deer. Although I 
am not a deer hunter I have been strongly tempted to 
shoulder my rifle and ‘‘try them one,” but I’m not much of a 
walker and a deer is, sol am content to wait until I get a 
shot at one on the sly. 

lf any reader of ForREST AND STREAM proposes to come 
out this way this winter, we will treat him well, and I can 
assure him that finer duck hunting cannot be had in America. 
We are always pleased to meet our Eastern friends, and will 
give them one and all a first-rate chance to ‘‘wipe our eyes,” 
if they will only come. Ap. E. Pearson. 

San Dreco, Cal., Sept 13. 





Tue St. Louis CONVENTION was very fully reported by 
the local press, especially by the Missouri Republican and the 
Globe-Democrat. 








A Hartrorp Proposrtion.—Hartford, Conn., Sept. 26. 
— Editor Forest and Stream: The time has once more arrived, 
in one life at least, to lay aside the type writer and the ups 
and downs of shorthand and to hie away for a vacation, and 
now we can laugh at the boys who take their vacations in 
July and August, and boil down inthe sun. So we spend 
a day or two loading shells and getting out tent, blankets, 
fish-pole and lines, gun and provisions, and hie for a week 
in the woods; and then, dropping half our luggage, pick up 
our dog for two more weeks among the birds. T kev found 
nive coveys of quail ard a number of woodcock within two 
miles of my house and three and a half from the heart of 
the city, and 1 blush for Hartford sportsmen when I report 
that I know of over twenty birds that have been shot since 
the 8th of this month up to the 24th; and if any sportsman 
here wants to know their names I will send them with proof 
and will stand my share of the expense of punishing any 
offenders, if a protective society is started here, so that we 
may not lose all our birds by early shooting. By the way, 
one of those offenders isa member of a gun club, and he 
has told a friend of mine that he shot five partridge (ruffed 
grouse) one day last week,—Cau. .45. 


VERMONT.—Ferrisburg, Sept. 20.—This is a perfect day, 
a blue sky and a gentle north air, neither hot nor cold. The 
trees are getting gay, though we have had no frost yet just 
here; but yesterday the Green Mountains and the Adirondacks 
were white with snow. In my few rambles in the woods 
since Sept. 1 1 find ruffed grouse very scarce and very wild, 
and have no reports of their being plenty hereabouts. One 
came flying over my head this A. M. as silently as an owl 
and lit in a tree near by. He had been flushed by my 
hound. When I started him out of the tree he went with a 
‘“‘w-r-r-r-r-r-r-h!” It is good to be in the woods on such a 
day.—AWAHSOOSE. 

BEAR IN MONROE County, Pa.—A bear has for some time 
past been committing depredations in the neighborhood of 
Stauffer’s Mills, Monroe county, Pa. Seven cattle and 
nearly a score of sheep have fallen victims to his hunger, 
and the farmers sought for him in vain. During the past 
week, however, he was tracked to his lair and killed. The 
bear when dressed weighed 160 pounds. Owing to the 
great amount of damage perpetrated it is almost sure there 
is a mate to this bear still in the neighborhood, and the hunt 
for the female will be continued.—Homo. 


Livingston County, N. Y.—‘‘O. G. LL.” wishes to know 
of game in Livingston county. For grouse Ossian is the best 
town in the county. The country is similar to Northern 
Pennsylvania, being very hilly, with numerous ravines. 
Dansville is the nearest railroad station, five miles distant. 
There is no squirrel shooting in the county that we can hear 
of. This scarcity is general throughout Western New York. 
In a three hours’ tramp only two were bagged by your cor- 
respondent.—W. Y. P. (Tuscarora, N. Y.,. Sept. 28). 


SaLem, Mass., Oct. 2.—Have just returned from a week’s 
shooting on the marshes at Ipswich. Found the birds rather 
scarce, though we got a sprinkling of jack curlew, beetle- 
heads, chicken birds, grass birds, sanderling and red-backed 
sandpipers, of which sport twelve birds fell toa 16-bore 
Parker in the hands of my wife. We got some teal (green 
wing) and one gray duck (gadwall). Coots numerous in 
Squaw Bay. I think after this easterly spell of we ather the 
sport ought to be good.—X. Y. Z. 


Nortu FERRISBURGH, Vermont, Oct. 3.—Grouse are more 
plenty with us than they have been for several years. Ducks 
are not very plenty as yet, but we are expecting a visit from 
them on their way South as there is quite good feed bere 
this fall. Gray squirrels are very scarce for there were but 
few nuts last fall and they did not winter well. Although 
many young foxes were killed in early summer there seems 
to be quite a number left, and we are looking forward to 
fine sport with them.—NimRop. 


Witp Rice.—We have reports from Cincinnati, O., that 
the wild rice seed put out by the Mercer County Shooting 
and Fishing Club at St. Mary’s Reservoir, has grown well. 
From Cobourg, Ont., comes a like report of successful rice 
planting in a pond, in which the water ranged from two 
feet to six feet in depth. In both places the crop of the year 
was very full. 


WILD GEEsE.—Shelton, Neb., Sept. 25.—A few flocks of 
geese, the first of the season, came from the north to-day.— 
A. W.S 


Camp Sire Slicherings. 


¢ 











“That reminds me.” 
170. 


_——- of Flickerings, Iam tempted to relate a little 
story myself, as told me by Dr. B., an old Kentuckian. 
When he was a very small boy his name was Joe, and he 
had a brother, Herman, slightly older than himself. In the 
orchard was a cherry tree, where many woodpeckers re- 
sorted for food. Joe and Herman improvised a pistol by 
taking a couple of joints of cane, using one joint for the 
handle and the other, with a small perforation for a ‘‘touch 
hole.” as the barrel. Having carefully loaded it with a Jarge 
charge of powder and shot they repaired to the orchard to. 
shoot woodpeckers. Arriving at the cherry tree it was ar- 
ranged that Herman should hold the weapon and do the 
aiming, while Joe applied a ‘‘chunk of fire” to the ‘‘touch 
hole.” The cherry tree had a large representation of the 
red-headed tribe of woodpeckers fluttering around it, and 
Herman, with much care and painstaking, pointed his 
weapon where the birds were thickest, while Joe diligently 
applied the fire. But the cane pistol failed to respond; so 
Joe, in the warmth of his zeal, stuck his mouth down close 
to the ‘‘chunk” and proceeded to blow. There was suddenly 
a mighty explosion. The cane was shattered to pieces, and 
Joe’s face was blackened and his sight suddenly darkened, 
even as the darkness of Egypt, for verily he was_ sorely 
burned by the powder; and Joe being a small boy, and taken 
completely by,surprise, that part of the performance not 
being in the programme at all, without any unnecessary 
delay lifted up his voice and wept audibly. Herman was 
much frightened at the result of the experiment, and was 
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especially afraid that Joe’s lamentations would excite in- 
quiry, which would shortly lead to an interview with his 
father in which a “hickory” would perform a prominent 
part: so there was every incentive for Herman to soothe 
Joe’s lacerated feelings and endeavor to hush his cries of 
dnguish. There was a_running “branch” not far off, and 
Herman was lugging Joe along to the branch in order to 
obliterate as far as possible the traces of his disaster. Joe, 
in much tribulation and sorrow, with his eyes fast closed, 
was weeping and sobbing vigorously, as is the wont of small 
boys under such misadventures, Herman all the while using 
his best endeavors to quiet him. Suddenly between his 
deep-drawn and distressful sobs Joe jerked out, ‘‘Herman, 


did you kill ary peckerwood?” And so ends my story. 
OUACHITA, 


Bea and iver ishing. 


————_j__. 








Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 


ing Co. 


THE COMING TOURNAMENT. 


A stated in our last issue, the Committee of Arrangements 

postponed the date of meeting to Wednesday, Oct. 21. 
for reasons given. Several more prizes have come in, and 
it is eXpected to have the scote-book ready for distribution 
at dn eatly day. The prize committee will probably. arrange 
the list next week and we will publish it in full. The éon- 
densation of the classes so that the tournament can be finished 
in one day seems to be a good feature and meets with 
approval, Under the new arrangement there will be but one 
class for amateurs in single-handed fly-casting, add but one 
for the experts, instead of three fér the fotmer and two for 


the. latter, as in previous years. 


The changes in the rules, as published last week, is thé 
result of experience in former years; but whether they are 
yet perfect remains to be seen. The rule of last year in 


casting for accuracy was that the contestant should have 
twenty-five casts at a fioat and should score one for each 
time it was touched. This seemed perfection at the time, 


but it was found that the general accuracy of some who 


seldom struck the float was much better than that of others 
whose flies touched it more frequently, and this test has 
been abandoned and the matter of accuracy left entirely with 
the judges. In minnow casting for black bass the rules now 
allow casting overhand as well as underhand, and as many 
use the rod in this manner it seems to be a good change. As 


this contest will probably take place on land, the committee 


did not think favorably of the proposition to use a wooden 
minnow. 

In heavy bass casting the abolition of the lane will show 
some increased distances, and is an experiment worth try: 
ing. 'Those who remember the tremendous cast of Mr. Chas. 
Murray, two yeats ago, when his liné went over the top of 
the willow tree in such a manner that the distance could not 
be recorded, will not be surprised to see all former records 
beaten. This class comes next to the single-handed fly-cast- 
ing in popular interest and leads the salmon class; in fact 
the latter class never seems to bring forth much enthusiasm, 
while the interest in the minnow casting for black bass is 
quite feeble, owing to the fact that it is a style ndt in use in 
the East, where miost of the contestants fish. The indica- 
tions are that the tournament will call out a goodly number 
of contestants, and will equal in interest any former one. 








LIVE EELS FOR STRIPED BASS BAIT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I wish to call the attention of those who fish for striped 
bass to my experience with the live eel as the most con- 
venient and alluring of all baits. I think if my brother 
fishermen will give the eel a trial where there are bass they 
will receive most generous returns. While not claiming to 
be the first to use live eels, I have yet to see any account 
when or where they have been so used successfully. 

Sand worms proved to be an attractive bait, but they were 
very perishable, ond thinking that live eels might prove a 
greater attraction, I obtained some small ones, say from six 
to nine inches long, and used them for small bass. I kept 
the eels in a car or box suitably made for the purpose. I 
afterward obtained larger eels, say ten to eighteen inches 
long, by means of setting regular eel pots. These eels 
were used for larger bass, and were also kept in properly 
made cars. Most of my bass fishing was done from a boat, 
taking the car or cars into the boat when on the move, and 
putting them into the water when anchored, or when laid up 
for the night. Eels may be kept in this way for weeks, and 
perhaps months, without food. I kept some of the small 
ones Over a month without one of them dying. 

The following are sume of the results of using the smaller 
live eels, 6 to 9in. long, on the 6th of August, this year: 
took six bass, weighing 2, 2, 3, 4, 4,5 pounds. On the day 
after I took nine bass, of 3, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 7, 10, 16 pounds 
weight; on another day four bass of 8, 4, 4, 5 pounds 
weight; on another, three bass of 3,11, 15 pounds weight; 
on another, threc bass of 4, 5, 9 pounds weight; on another, 
five bass of 7, 7, 10, 11,16 pounds weight. There then appeared 
indications of the arrival of larger bass, and I then used 
larger eels for bait, and the other fishermen, seeing my suc- 
cess, also used the live eel. 

The first large bass was caught on the 7th of September by 
a brother fisherman and weighed 514 pounds, and in a day 
or two another bass was taken weighing 53 pounds, and the 
next day a 40-pounder was taken. 1 gaffed the above three 
fish for my friends. On the 13th of September I caught a 
48-pounder, a friend gaffing him, and on the 15th I caught 
a 40-pounder in a two mile an hour tide run on a very light 
rod and reel with a nine-thread line and a 6-0 hook, and 
‘after the fish had taken some 500 feet of line i reeled him in 
against the tide and gaffed him myself and took him into 
the boat. A day or two after another friend took a 55- 
pounder and on the 30th I took a 30-pounder. 

In looking over my record of bass I find 1 have caught 
since th 5th of August over fifty bass with the live eel, 
averaging over eight pounds each; during the season up to 
the 1st of October I have taken eighty-three striped bass, 
averaging nearly eight pounds each, and I credit most of my 
success, together with that of my companion, to the use of 
the live eel as a bait. In usiag the eel I hook it upward 
through both jaws a little in front of the eyes, and in most, 
but not in all, of my fishing with the eel I trolled it out from 
the boat in the tide run which was strong enough to pre- 
vent ithe eel from swimming to the bottom or tying itself into 
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for the livelier they dre the more 


be found to give the best returns of any bait now known. 


live cel some sixteen inches long 


tected from the sun. MEGALOPS. 


New York, Oct. 1, 1885. 





THE RANGELEY TROUT SUPPLY. 


man’s experience. 
crease in the ctitch it is not for their interest to publish it. 


depends on the state of the water and the rainfall through 


they are expected and fished for, they will not rise in such 
weather. 


more fishermen who visit our lakes now than ten years ago; 
and this would seem to diminish the average as well as the 
individual catch, for very few new places are found where 
fish congregate from year to year, and the guides take all 
parties to the same old places, as a rule. And who cannot 
eee that the general catch is divided into smaller strings? 
More than this, the dams at the outlets of each lake have 
been built higher within a few years, which flows the water 
back further into the woods, making new feeding places for 
trout and shelter or retreat for thousands of small and large 
fish, aud that, too, where it is not convenient for anglers to 
follow them; and who shall say that there are not new places 
where trout congregate—good fishing grounds somewhere in 
these new pools, formed by the higher flood of the lakes, 
that have not yet been discovered. It is evident to us all 
that the extra rise of the lakes gives a greater chance for the 
small fry to feed in security and grow unmolested; and we 
have good reason to conclude that the Jakes ate uow being 
rep:enished, quietly and unobserved, in a manner that in a 
few years shall exceed our most sanguine hopes and astonish 
the frequent visitors to our lakes. 

It is not only my opinion, but that of the Fish Commis- 
sioners and others who have good opportunities to judge, 
that large trout have materially diminished of late years, 
so that comparatively few of the largest sizes are now taken, 
One reason for this is that anglers have found the most of 
the places where they congregate preparatory to going on 
to their spawning beds, and diligently and persistently tish 
for them day after day, rain or shine, and take every fish 
that will rise, and so lessen the school of big ones. I am 
now referring to the largest brook trout which run together 
in masses, all of nearly the same size, or at least of two 
pounds weight and upward. One-pound trout, as a rule, 
spawn in entirely different localities and by themselves, and 
commonly earlier in the season by some weeks. This is not, 
however, exclusively so, for many one-pound trout are often 
mixed with larger ones on their spawning grounds. 

It is thought by many good judges that there are more 
trout taken in the spring of the year now than formerly, 
and that there are as many or more trout in number in the 
lakes now than in previous years, but that they are less in 
size. This is probably true. 

I am indebted to Hon. Henry O. Stanley, of Dixfield, Me. 
—one of our Fish and Game Commissioners—for figures as 
well as important facts in regard to artificial distribution of 
trout and salmon in the Rangeleys for the past ten years. 
Mr. Stanley says he has lost his minutes of the number of 
trout fry distributed, but judges that between two and three 
millions have been put into the Rangeley water since 1875, and 
of land-locked salmon up to 1881 fifty thousand in all, and 
two hundred thcusand since. He thinks we are now having 
the benefit of the fifty thousand first put in only and says: 
‘*More salmon have been taken this season than ever before.” 
Now, if it be a fact that we get no benefit from the planting 
of trout fry under six years, we may soon expect an abund- 
ant harvest, for the most of these two or three millions have 
been distributed since 1880. This we think encouraging. 
Mr. Stanley further says ‘‘small fry are abundant in all the 
brooks and streams of the upper lakes.” Tbe dams across 
the outlets of the several lakes have gradually changed the 
feeding and spawning grounds of all the fishes in these lakes, 
and they are still very unsettled in their migratory habits, so 
that there are doubtless many more trout in the aggregate in 
these waters than is generally supposed or than can be 
estimated. 

There always have been and are now, individual cases 
where anglers have had no success fishing for trout in their 
visits to these lakes, and sometimes their catch has been so 
much less than anticipated that they have called it a failure. 
I have often known one party to take a big string ona 
certain day, and the next day another party to have no luck. 
Fishing is uncertain, as we all know who have spent the 
best of our days at it. There are so many influences, pro or 
con, which alter the conditions necessary to success, as— 

The height of the water. 

The condition of the weather. 

The whereabouts of the fish. 

The appetite of the game when found. 

The manner of fishing or the cunning of the angler. 

I sometimes read—even in Forest AND STREAM—the ex- 
perience of a party who has visited our lakes and had poor 
success, and who avers that the trouting has played out. I 
always think of these men—if they had been here at such a 
time, and seen such a party’s catch, they would have formed 
a different opinion, Had they taken that eight or ten- 


a knot. I use a dry towel or cloth in handling or hooking 
on the eel, this prevents unnecessary cnn or hurting it, 

alluring they must, of 
course, be. I caught a number of bass by casting out the 
eel and slowly reeling it in, and even when there is no cur- 
rent either in casting from the boat or shore the live eel will 


To give an illustration from the fishing of one of the most 
expert soft crab fisherman I know of; 1 induced him to try a 
and he soon caught an 
eighteen-pounder, and up to that time this year he had caught 
nothing larger than seven pounds, and ail my friends who 
have made the trial, emphatically assert that the live eel is 
the bait. Live eels enough for the day’s use can be taken in 
a pale or basket and kept alive for the day if properly pro- 


[! cannot be denied that appearances superficially show a 
. decided decline in the vdlutie of trout in the last decade. 
I say superficially because no one has made a general esti- 
mate of the catch from one year to another, atid the most of 
men who think they sce trout growing less from year to year 
have no good chance to make comparisons except by their 
own catches, and those are subject to so many influences of 
chance that no true estimate can be so formed from any one 


Hotel keepers near the fishing grounds have of course the 
best chatice to know the facts, but if they discover a de- 


Some years are more fa¥orable than others for securing 
trout; and also more favorable for the trout. Very much 


the whole open season, and as much perhaps on the atmos- 
phere. A long siege of hot, dry; calm weather in the fall 
tishing season will keep back thie fish from their fveding 
haunts, and if some work on to the favorite places where 





We must not lose sight of the fact that there are hiindreds 
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pounder that such a one caught the week before, they would 
have written more hopefully. 

On the Kennebago River on the 14th day of October, 1884, 
the Fish Commissioners of Maine turned out between 400 
and 500 trout of all sizes from eight pounds and less. These 
trout had been captured to secure their spawn for artificial 
hatching, and no prettier sight could be imagined than these 
beauties sparkling in the sun with all the colors of the rain- 
bow, their bright vermillion spots glistening with untold 
splendor, as they scampered away out of our weir to the 
waters of freedom. 

These lakes are not to be depleted in a hurry of the famous 
ten-pounders that have made the Rangeleys famous. In all 
our observation and experience on and about these waters, 
we conclude: 

First—That the largest sized trout have diminished in 
number. 

Second—That smaller trout are more abundant now than 
in any time within the last ten years. 

Third—Ti at on the whole there is great encouragement. 
With the present yearly repletion our supply will continue 
to give pleasure to the thousands of anfilers who visit our 
wilderness and lakes. J3.G. R. 

BETHEL, Me. 


ANDROSCOGGIN WATERS. 


HE trout season at the Androscoggin Lakes, in Maine, 
came to a more prosperous ending from the angler’s 
point of view than the early September foretold. During 
the first of that month the fishing had the name of being 
very poor. Repairing the breach at the Upper Dam and the 
consequent stopping of all the water by a coffer dam at Trout 
Cove, utterly destroyed the fishing, both above and below the 
dam, on the grounds heretofore so celebrated for big trout 
and remarkable catches. This cut off a great slice of terri- 
tory usually giving a chance for from ten to thirty sports- 
men every day during September, and in consequence 
large number of fishermen were like the trout themselves, 
demoralized, and did not know where to go. A few trout 
gathered in the pool below the pumping works at. the foot of 
the dam, and there was some fishing at the mouth of the 
river, but it was not generally satisfactory. Some of the 
regular visitors to this celebrated trout ground at once 
“packed their kits” and turned for home when they saw the 
situation of affairs. Others fled to Parmacheene, Kennebago 
or the Seven Ponds. At any rate there have been very few 
fishermen al. the Upper Dam the past September. 

But those lovers of the sport who kept their courage up, 
as all successful sportsmen must, and sought other locations, 
have been awarded with fair September catches. One 
remarkable catch is recorded. Mr. John Prentice, of New 
York, took Sept. 28, off Brandy Point, Lake Mooselucma- 
guntic, a remarkable trout, Salino fontinalis, which weighed 
10} pounds. It measured 27}inches in length and was fully 
84 inches deep. Appleton & Litchfield’s window in this city 
was ornamented with it a couple of days. It was a male 
fish, though the hook on the under jaw was less prominent 
than usual on large trout of that class just before the 
breeding season. The hook was much less prominent 
than on the celebrated Marble trout taken at the Upper Dam, 
Sept. 29, 1880, and now in the possession of the Smithsonian 
Institute. This specimen is said to have weighed 11 pounds, 
but your correspondent had the good fortune to see the fish 
before it was dead, and when it was first weighed. This 
was done with old steelyards, the best there were at hand, 
which were capable of weighing but 10 pounds on one side, 
and the other side was broken down and bent in the hooks. 
In order to weigh the fish a little pebble was required in 
addition to the steelyard weight to balance him. The fish 
caught by Mr. Prentice was far more symmetrical than the 
Marble fish, said to be the largest Salmo fontinalis on record. 
Its coloring was remarkably bright and perfect. Other large 
fish have also been taken this fall. In fact, the fall record 
shows larger fish this year than last, but not so the spring. 

It is claimed that the Prentice fish was taken witha 
tocdlebug fly, but it would require the unqualified statement 
of the successful capturer to make the writer believe it. It 
was also stated that the Marble fish rose toa fly. But those 
who saw the operations of Marble’s guide in a boat directly 
over a spawning bed where the big trout had been seen for 
several days are obliged to doubt the fly part of the story. 
Such trout are down to the spawning beds each autumn, and 
the disgusted fisherman who casts his best flies over them for 
days without a rise is strongly tempted to jig them up—an 
operation as easy as wicked. It is much to be hoped that 
Mr. Prentice will state over his own signature in the ForEstT 
AND STREAM, corroberated by his guide, just how his big 
trout was taken. Trout with all the force of reproduction 
upon them do not feed, much Jess come to the surface to our 
artificial fly. 

It is pleasing to note how general is the dropping of fish- 
ing tackle at the Androscoggin waters when the close season 
begins on Oct. 1. This year the hauats were deserted 
promptly, although the weather was fine. But the law is 
respected in Maine by ali truesportsmen. One of the camps 
on Richardson Lake, Camp Whitney, was closed by the 
firing of a salute as the little steam launch of the owner left 
the landing with his wife and family on board. They had 
been in camp five months. Trout have graced their table all 
summer long as often as desired. Indeed this should always 
be the case, and might be the case at the Androscoggin 
lakes were the abominable struggle for the boxful to take 
out as trophies abandoned, as many sensible fishermen have 
abandoned it. Trout enough*for the camp table should sat- 
isfy any reasonable man. The idea of ‘‘a box of trout” to 
one’s friends should be set aside with the term ‘‘speckled 
beauties” and other marks of the greenhorn. The writer 
was so fortunate as to be in camp nine days, catching twenty 
trout. The largest weighed four pounds and the smallest 
not less than one pound. The average must have been about 
two pounds. Here were at least forty poonds of trout for 
one camp. It was enough, though none were suffered to 
waste. Every fish was caught with a fly. Two were landed 
at one cast. With this record the writer is content to live 
and dream over his fly-rods til] another year. SPECIAL. 

[This is, we believe, the third in size of the Eastern brook 
trout. There is a cast in the National Museum at Washing- 
ton of a trout which weighed eleven and a half pounds. We 
think the fish came from Maine, but do not know who 
caught it. Then there is the trout that brought so much 
glory to our genial friend, George Shepard Page, which 
weighed ten pounds three weeks after capture, and which, it 
is claimed, must have weighed at least twelve when caught. 
This last fish was taken in the Rangeley Lakes of Maine, and 
its capture raised a controversy as to its species at the time 
which was settled by the highest authority in the land, Gill 
and Jordan, to be a brook trout. | 
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POTOMAC RECREATIONS. 


T’ is a source of gratulation when one has looked for- 
ward for months to a short vacation—rowing, fishing 
and rambling—to feel after the event that he has had a 
pleasant and successful time. One can stand a good deal of 
‘disappointment camping and tramping if he has now and 
then a red-letter day; but when bis allotted time is all of a 
cardinal hue he considers himself one of Fortune’s elect, and 
plays on his retrospective harp with solid satisfaction. But, 
after all, how much success depends upon careful observa- 
tion and common sense. How essential it is to have some- 
thing more than ordinary knowledge of localities, habits and 
food of game and fishes and methods of capture, and how 
important it is to keep an even temper under all circum- 


stances and be patient as Izaak Walton himself. 


After considerable inquiry and writing for information, I 
concluded a few weeks ago to spend ten days bass fishing at 
Point of Rocks, a station on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
near Harper’s Ferry, within a few rods of the Potomac, 
where, it was learned, good fishing was to be had; where 
bass weigbing from one to seven pounds graced the angler’s 
basket, and where boats and bait were right at hand. So 
one Monday morning found me at the little burg, well 
equipped as far as tackle went, and determined to catch 
some of the aristocratic bass if the aforementioned patience 
and some consciousness of skill would avail. There were 
certain unfavorable conditions, such as very clear water, 


very bright and warm days and beautiful moonlight nights, 


when the fishes feed at night and do not bite as well in the 
daytime. The Potomac River is broad, you know, from 
Harper’s Ferry down, shailow, but with deep holes here and 


there, full of great boulders, ripples, rapids, eel dams, 


sunken tree and beautiful islands, and it is pre-eminently a 


home for the noble bass, where he now is in vast numbers, 
and there to stay. 


It was soon arranged that with a man to row and guide I 


should go up the canal two or three miles from the point, 
where the boat would have to be drawn over into the river, 
a hundred yards or so, and then leisurely return, trying all 


the favorable water that appeared on the way. We had for 


bait fifty minnows brought from Baltimore, called ‘‘dab 
blers,” a long-lived, active little fish, but very dark, dis- 


posed to hide quickly in the grass at the bottom, and, as it 
proved, not an attractive bait for fall fishing. We toiled 
carefully the whole distance, casting, tossing, trolling, and 
didn’t get a bite. Imagine my surprise when on my return 
to the hotel, to find that Mr. Jesse Claggett, a jolly sports- 
man from Frederick, and his attendant, had caught twenty- 
eight bass, most of them of good size, the string aggregating 
over thirty pounds. Here was food for reflection as well as 
for hungry anglers. I know I can catch bass under reason- 
ably fair circumstances, know it by experience, and a good 
record. Consequently there was a cause thercabouts; what 


was it? I had good tackle, in fact was quite proud of it, 


though I hadn’t a rcd better than an all lancewood; I had 


gone over water where many bass, and some very large ones, 
had been captured recently, and I had been persistent 


Looking at Mr. C.’s string with admiration, I said: ‘‘What 


kind of bait did you use?” 
Turning to me with a confidential air, he said: ‘‘Catfish. 
Dabblers and canal minnows are N. G. I am going back to 


Frederick with my catch and will return in the morning 
early to fish the water you were in to-day. Will bring you 


a couple dozen catfish if they are to be had.” 


This was generous and gentlemanly and done with the 
spirit of a true sportsman, The next morning I set out with 
a bucket of small catfish, which came as promised, took a 
boat by myself, rowed out to a rock in the middle of the 
river below an old eel dam, put out my stone anchor and 
went to work. Put two hooks, Conroy’s Cincinnati, on a 


line attached to a medium-sized bass rod, not my favorite, 


bit off the sharp lorns of the struggling bait and tossed to a 
desirable-looking dark place sixty feet away. Then I went 
to rigging the lancewood, and had got the reel placed, when 
there was a beautiful signal from the first. The handle of 
the reel went round and round gently at first, then with a 


whizz, and in a minute I landed a bass that weighed a pound 
and a half. He fought every inch to the landing net, and 
when he with six others reached Washington that evening, 
to which point 1 shipped them by express in_ the afternoon, 
he was alive and kicking. By 2 o’clock, after regting an 
hour for dinner at noon, I had nine very pretty bass, the 
string weighing twelve pounds. This was good fishing, and 
I felt comfortabie and contemplative. Putting away the 
tackle and sinking my bucket of minnows (I had not used 
more than half), I went on an exploring expedition, shooting 
rapids, gliding over swift ripples, landing on an island and 
wandering along its flower-fringed shore, listening to Jim 
Baker’s grammatical jaybirds and some noisy kildeers, not- 
ing favorably looking places by supken trees, partly sub- 
merged, boulders of huge dimensions, chasing big suckers 
that were foraging on aquatic grasses in shallow water, and 
otherwise rounding out a beautiful day on the water. 

Next day I went up the river a mile, anchored at a hole 
by an old treetop, tying the boat’s stern to a protruding 
branch to keep it steady, and cast down stream as far as I 
could. There was no immediate response, and so I took out 
a briarwood pipe that had seen service in the distant Rockies, 
loaded it with ‘‘old Virginia,” whose noble Mount Catoctin 
pictured my horizon on the west, and adjusted myself for a 
season of masterly inactivity. This is still-fishing, you 
understand, the stillness broken frequently by splashing on 
the periphery of your circle, the shaking head of an 
active and determined fish, the cut and swish of a taut 
line, and the dip of a landing net. I did not smoke lon 
before one of the reels began to turn, and almost instantly 
struck, having determined the day before never again to let 
a bass run with the line before striking, and lo! there was 
music in the circumambient air. It was hard work to check 
the rush down stream, and when | did there was instantly a 
perplexing and dangerous rush up stream, but which | 
stopped ere it was disastrous. From there was a steady, 
stubborn fight clear to the boat, when I noticed that two 
bass were on, churning the water, leaping like acrobats, and 
rousing two or ten-fold enthusiasm back of the reel. To 
land one good bass is a matter of glorious uncertainty to the 
last moment, but two, well, it’s a little short of the sublime. 
It stirs your latent powers, arouses your judicial nature, 
stimulates executive talent, awakes every muscular function, 
and calls for special tact until the campaign is over and the 
ballots are counted. I had hard work to keep wy school of 
fish out of the treetop and away from the anchor rope, but fin- 
ally succeeded, thrust the landing net for general results, and 
got my beauties into the boat, both of them free of the hooks 
when they struck the planks. Both were caught in the 
moutb, and the unusual tussle had well nigh torn the hooks 
out before it was everlastingly too late, This was the only 

















in good collection. 


that give character and rugged outline to the who 
make it more enduring. 
Fall bass fishing in the Potomac is excellent, whatever 


may be said by some, and it is a great source of comfort and 
recreation for the anglers of Baltimore, Washington, Fred- 
erick and other places. Almost anywhere from away up in 
the mountains down to Great Falls, at Harper’s Ferry, 
Weverton, Point of Rocks, and stations within easy distance 
of the river on the B. & O. Railroad good sport may be had. 
At all these points boats and bait can be readily obtained, as 
well as attendants, who know the river well, and who will 


render good service for a fair consideratior. 
JEROME BURNETT. 


THE LAST CAST. 


M* wife says that just as soon as I get home from Moose- 

head I begin next day to pack for the next year’s trip, 
which, I am proud to acknowledge, is mainly true. ‘‘The 
beloved Maine woods,” as my professional and piscatorial 
brother, Dr. P., hath it, never seemed so lovely as this 
September. The Outlet was unusually deserted, when we 
arrived, since guests had come and gone, and left clear water 
for us. So for two days we whipped at the sluice and down 


at the long pool, and piled up the score. 


The Moosehead trout do not average such large size as at 
Rangeley and their shape is different. They are relatively 
shorter and broader, but well marked in distinctive spots 
and usually hardy fighters. In the streams about the lake 
abundance of half and pound fish are taken, while at the 
Outlet they scale at two and a half to three pounds, and even 
an occasional four or five pounder is brought to net. What 
they lack in weight they make up in gaminess, are wary, 
and the angler has to earn his fish. Fly-fishing is commonly 
styled sport, but sometimes labor can be more truthfully 
substituted. Let those who have played a tbree-pound fellow 


in quick water, and personally netted him, testify. 


But too soon came the inevitable crowd. Why is it that 
men who are teetotalers at home are sots in the woods? Alas, 
three or four men, not fisher-men, were at every pool, who 
whipped and whipped and whipped. Every fly, from grave 
to gay, hackle, ibis, -or Montreal, et td hoc omne genus, vexed 
the waters. In one respect certainly, barring the time, they 
resembled the disciples, for they toiled all day and caught 
nothing. Disappointed and disgusted, my friend, a veteran 
fly-fisher in Maine waters for forty years, and myself waited 
only for the rising of Monday’s sun to pack our duffle and 


get away from the annoyance. 


The morn announced itself by the rattle of rain upon the 
window. As it was our last opportunity of the year for 
trout, it was decided to try the stream just once more. So 
dougbnuts are munched while we don rubber coats and 
boots, and with rod and net each slips into his canoe. ‘‘Ed, 
why didn’t you bring your rubber?” ‘Wal, we shan’t be 


” 


gone long, and I guess this aint goin’ to amount to much. 


A new leader, with a Seth Green for tail fly and an Abbey 
for dropper, is well bent on when we get out from the bank 
into quick water. A steady pour of rain isn’t a really pleas- 
ant welcome at 5 in the morning wheo the bed is never so 
inviting and the air never sochill. Steadily the rods rise and 
the flies drop, now under the edge of that stone and then in 
the tail race just below another. But no rise. Pool after 
pool is systematically worked, but to no avail. ‘‘Let’s try 
the head of thelong pool.” Ed poises the canoe for its plunge 
down white water. The iron of the setting pole rings out 
clear, and in a breath the foam-crested rapids are above us 
and we are in the edge of the main current by the old 


stump. 


Now a cast at my left, and I strike a two pounder. He 


ulls and tugs away, but in fifteen minutes or so the net 
ands him in the boat and the Seth Green scores another to 
its credit. Pretty soon I strike another, when, after playing 
him a little, my attention goes to the canoe of my friend, 
which has just come up beside us. ‘‘How many?” ‘‘Two,” 
I shout, ‘‘one in the canoe and this one.” But while talking 
I drop the tip of the rod, which maneuver permits the fish 
to get a straight pull upon the reel. This stupidity ends, as 
it ought, in my flies coming back to me and ‘‘this one” tear- 
ing out. It is a capital demonstration of the mechanism of 
a tiy-rod. Its perfect elasticity keeps an even tension on the 
line, ruthlessly tiring out the trout as he hugs the gravel, 
fruitlessly gnashing his teeth against the vapid fly. More 
than this, it keeps the hook constantly pulling on the tissues 
through which it has been drawn, and, provided steel and 
flesh fail not, is a safeguard against unhooking by a sudden 
rush toward the rod. 

Now comes the rain again, and for a time there is no rise. 
We drop a little lower down, and Ed, behind me, groans, 
“Guess I shell hev to change my shirt when I git home, 
sure.” But the wet lessens. I look at my watch and find 
it ten minutes of 6. Just previously 1 have made a long cast, 
seventy feet or more, and then reeled off thirty feet besides, 
by which the flies are carried down in the swift current 
nearly to the broken edge of the pool. At the moment I 
drop the watch into my pocket, instinctively I strike and 
book my third fish. In the first rush toward me he shows 
himself to be a ‘big one.” No fooling this time. 1 reel as 
fast as possible half the line, and there he sticks. The hurry 
is over, and I sit back and take account of stock. The birch 
is against the tip of a submerged rock, kept broadside to the 
current by the setting pole of the guide, and ten feet of water 
is under us. The implements of warfare are a home-made 
lancewood rod 104 feet long and 8 ounces in weight, a new 
oiled-silk line, a salmon leader and new large flies. 1 guess 
I can fetch him, and steadily give the butt. The fish moves 
a little toward me, and then whir goes a hundred feet of 
line. I retrieve some of it and try the butt again. It is no 
go; he at least is in nc hurry to getin out of the wet. An- 
other dash, and this time for the surface, but I balk him by 
rolling the tip under and giving a few yards of line. Mean- 
time the rain echoes the line of the song, ‘‘But I go on for- 
ever.” My arm begins to cry out under the constant strain, 
and I shift the rod into the other hand, My friend in the 


time I caught two bass at once, but it gives a rosier hue than 
usual to the already well-painted picture that memory has 


Each day out was largely a repetition of those described, 
varied by different water, different scenery and other condi- 
tions. At times a light breeze rippled the surface of the 
river, making casting difficult or easier, according to posi- 
tion, and serving to render the angler less conspicuous; 
again the current made the boat get into the wrong places 
with almost mulish persistence, the grass that grew on the 
rocks and wuved in the current caught the hooks, and several 
times caused the fish that were on to break loose, and other 
accidents that test the true metal of the man, seemed bound 
to occur. This is the shading and filling in of the picture 
spoken of, the vurying tints, the clouds and tangled , 
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adjoining canoe stops casting to watch the fray, and my 
heart beats are climbing upward toward fever limits. What 
pleasure is there in comparison to the matching of skill 
against strength? I can recall many exciting times in 
professional life—my first baby and my first amputation 
—but what are these to the solid rapture of the present? 
But soberer thoughts intrude. Isn’t this an instance of 
the fish playing the man? I can’t get him near enough 
to net him, and [ don’t dare to rcel in any more. 
Finally I turn to Ed, who, patient fellow, holds steadily 
on to his setting pole, his eyes sparkling with a fellow 
feeling, from his nose there trickles a gentle rill of rain, 
and his broad shoulders bend to the pour. ‘‘If you will put 
the canoe where it will hold itself, and then take the rod, I 
will net him.” I turn my head back to my line and—‘‘he’s 
gone,” we both cry out. Not through lack of skill in hand- 
ling—a steady strain on the rod meade the tip show a liking 
for the hand which grasped the butt—nor through breakage 
of hook or leader. All I can say is he tore out, and the 
largest fish of the season is gone. 

Perhaps the United States’ language wasn’t aired for a 
time. The watch marked 6:57, sixty-seven minutes from 
strike to loss, and thus ended the longest and hardest struggle 
I ever had with a trout. 

And this was really my last fish, for though I whipped 
the same pool thoroughly, nothing rewarded me, so finally, 
for the last time in ’85, the canoe takes me back through 
rapids and pool and shadow up to the house. The gripsack 
is packed, rods are unjointed and covered, the steamer casts 
off for Greenville and the train at West Cove, while once 
and again do recollections of that brave fight press home. 
Oh, if I could only have weighed, or even seea him! Why 
did my hook fail me? When the snow whirls by my 
window next winter, and, tired of business, I sitin my big 
cbair before the glowing fire, I shall take out that rod and 
live it all over again. The lancewood earned an honorable 
place for itself beside its aristocratic neighbor, the split 
bamboo, when down the river in the long pool and in the 
rain of that Monday morning it made ‘“‘its last -_ = 

: 5. PF. W. 


PORTLAND, Me. 


PINE TREE CREEK. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

There are many men in the city of Boston to-day who can 
remember the delightful times they have had fishing for trout 
in Pine Tree Brook, Milton, in the old days when trout were 
plenty and sizable. I have an old uncle who tells of a two- 
pounder caught there by himself. Although the primeval 
pines which formerly guarded this brook are gone, yet a crop 
of birches have grown up to take their place, and with the 
exception that the water is a trifle lower than of yore, the 
same conditions exist as in the days when the trout were 
plenty. Nevertheless it is a melanchololy fact that the trout 
are decreasing every year. Hitherto I have blamed the boys 
in the vicinity, who are perpetually ‘‘skinning” the brook. 
But recently I have learned that the shotgun fiend is also at 
work. 

A few weeks ago, while hunting woodcock in the neighbor- 
hood of the brook, I heard three reports of a gun with short 
intervals between. Being curious to know who they were 
and what they were shooting at, I started in the direction 
of the sound, and soon encountered two boys, one of whom 
was carrying a gun. They informed me that they had been 
shooting at the trout in the brook. They said that they had 
not killed any. Thinking that this was an exceptional case 
and that they knew no better, I contented myself with giv- 
ing them a piece of my mind with a little practical advice 
thrown in. 

Last Saturday, happening to be near the pool where the 
trout spawn, I crept to the edge, and looking in I saw a 
beautiful sight. There were at least twenty trout swimming 
gracefully about, perhaps a dozen good-sized ones and one 
big fellow, nearly if not quite a foot long. After watching 
them for some time I caught a cricket and tossed it in. 
Scarcely had it touched the water before a fine trout broke 
water and seized it. It wasn’t long before I missed the little 
troutlings, the future hope of the brook. This pool had 
always been a great resort for them, but now not one was to 
be seen. Suddenly a grecn object at my feet with a brass 
end explained the mystery; it was an empty shell. Some 
one had been murdering trout withashotgun. _I suppose 
that the shock kills the little ones outright while it only 
stuns the larger ones, and they float down stream, a dainty 
meal for some mud turtle. 7 

Is there no way this slaughter can be stopped? With a 
little care and protection Pine Tree Brook could be brought 
back to its old glory. It is fed by springs of ice cold water, 
some of which have never run dry. The bottom is part 
sandy and part muddy and there are plenty of nooks in the 
sides such as trout love. I wish our Fish Commissioners 
would see what can be done, Fer. 

SovutH Boston, Mass. 


Tue KINGFISHERS.—Duluth, Minn., Sept. 28.—Zditor 
Forest and Stream: The ‘‘Kingfishers’’”’ camp has always 
been interesting to me, because ‘I’ve bin thar.” I love 
camping, and have enjoyed some pleasant vacations on the 
rivers and lakes so aptly described by Hickory, and have had 
the pleasure of grectirg Hickory and Uncle Dan’l. The 
grip of the old bass fighter almost started the blood from my 
finger nails. On the occasion named—the Black Lake trip 
—l met them. The trip was an entire failure; they did not 
get fish enough to supply camp with, so pulled out at once. 
While the ‘‘calamities” of our large camping party were be- 
ing loaded into two wagons, I spent the few tmoments con- 
versing with the ‘‘Kingtishers” as the ‘‘calamities” of their 
party were being loaded into a wagon, but not a rifle or gun 
did we see. It is a singular thing that this charge sbould be 
sprung on them, when for years they have been so highly 
spoken of by anglers who have been fortunate enough to 
meet them. For four seasons I have camped and fished with- 
in almost hailing distance of them, and until this time have 
never heard them spoken of in other than pleasant terms, 
and hoped they would come again. I hope the Carp Lake 
letters will be resumed; I have been waiting for them. And 
if the ‘‘Kingfishers” cannot fish in dear old Michigan without 
being stabbed in the rear, let them come up into Minnesota; 
a family of anglers can promise them fine sport, and a fight 
with as game a bass or tussle with a musky that will put 
Uncle Dan on his mettle, and that boy of mine is big enough 
to ‘‘wrassle” with him, and will row or paddle him from 
morn till evening without a grumble. We will find Hickory 
some brook trout bigger than fingerlings, and plenty of them 
too, while Misses Kit and Bob can try their skill agains} 
a twenty-pound lake.—W. Davip ToMLIn. 
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AKE CHAMPLAIN.—Rouse’s Point, Oc t. 
1 7 ie fs Aeon Many of your readers have 
visited the Windsor Hotel at this place this season and had 
sport with black bass. On Sept. 28 Charles Beck and L. 
Perry in one boat, T. Chabott and guide in another and 
Capt. Auchman and myself in a third boat, secured thirty- 
four black bass, two muscalonge and one pike between 2 
and5P.M. The largest bass weighed 4}lbs.; the others 
ave 8lbs. The next day we secured twenty-three black 
bass, the largest weighing 4$/bs., three others Albs. each. The 
bass of these waters are generally of good size. Rouse’s 
Point is considered the best point on Lake Champlain for 
bass and is a favorite resort for many experts. We are told 
by the oldest inhabitants that they never saw so many bass 
taken in so short a time with rod and reel. Eaeh day our 
catches were made in the afternoon after 2 o'clock. The 
entire weight of first day’s catch was 1014lbs.; weight of 
second day’s catch was 84lbs., including one pickerel and 
ten perch which were weighed with the second day’s catch. 
—THOMAS SLINGSBY. 


A Tim Ponp Catcu.—Boston, Sept. 30.—Apropos of ex- 
tremely good luck while fishing, Mr. C. J. Connelly (proprie- 
tor of the Adams House news stand), his brother, John L§ 
Connelly, of Brooklyn, Mr. F. H. Carpenter, of Providence, 
and Mr. Pendergast, of this city, had a remarkably good 
catch while recently fishing at Tim Pond, Maine. One of 
the features of the catch was the taking of three trout 
averaging 14} inches in length at one cast by Mr. C. J. Con- 
nelly. One of the trout is the largest caught this season, 
and the three average the largest caught in seven years. As 
a trophy of the catch Mr. Connelly has a fine photograph 
which Mr. Carpenter took of the fish before detached from 
the flies. The flies on which the fish were taken were the 
brown hackle, professor and silver doctor. 


Wa-Wa-YanpaA CiuB.—In the County Clerk’s office there 
was filed yesterday a certificate of incorporation of the Wa- 
Wa-Yanda Fishing Club. Its objects are fishing and hunt- 
ing and the protection of game. The corporators are Victor 
E. Roumage, C. C. Roumage, Jr., James A. Flack, James 
J. Mooney, George Jaffrays, Richard B. Hunt, Richard V. 
Harnett, George W. Wingate, E. Henry Witthaus, Martin 
B. Brown, Edward Kearney, A. L. Ashman, Charles J. 
Tappan and Shepherd Knapp. 





A Mammorn Cop.—Portland, Me.—A cod weighing 


110 pounds, length 5 feet 4 inches, Jength of head 15} inches, 


was caught Sept. 29 on a trawl near Portland, and I have 
The fish was of sym- 
metrical form, and its flesh of excellent flavor, although 
somewhat dryer than that of a younger fish. Jt is the largest 
fish of the species (the common cod of this coast) I have 
Can this record be beaten?—EVERETT 


just partaken of a steak cut from it. 


ever examined. 
SMITH. 





Norristown, Pa., Oct. 1.—Mr. E. A. Leupold caught two 
black bass yesterday at Catfish Dam. To his line were 


attached two hooks, both baited with live minnows. Feel- 
ing a bite he struck, and after a few minutes’ lively play had 
the satisfaction of landing two bass, the one on the upper 
hook being caughtin the ordinary way, but the other was 
hooked on the under side just in front of the pectoral fins. 





Harwoop, Rice Lake, Canada, Sept. 30.—The fishing is 


first-class here, with plenty of maskinonge catching every 
day.—C. G. 





Sishculture. 





Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 


ing Co. 
COMMISSIONERS OF FISHERIES. 


Pr our last issue we gave a complete list of the Commission- 
ers of Fisheries of the different States and Territories, and 


under the head of Canada and the British Provinces we noted 
the fact that we could not learn that an 
been made to the office vacated by Mr. 

ago. 
Dominion, received direct from the Department of Fisheries: 


DOMINION OF CANADA— 
John Tilton, Deputy Minister of Fisheries,Ottawa, Ont. 


PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK— 
W. H. Venning, Inspector of Fisheries, St. John. 


PROVINCE oF Nova Scotra— 
W. H. Rogers, Inspector, Amherst. 


PROVINCE OF PRINCE EDWARD’S ISLAND— 
J. H. Duvar, Inspector, Alberton. 


PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA— 
Geo. Pittendrigh, Inspector, New Westminster. 
PROVINCE OF MANITOBA AND NORTHWEST TERRITORIES— 
Alex. McQueen, Inspector, ee Man. 
+ Superintendent of Fishculture, Newcastle, 
mt. 


THE AMERICAN FISHERIES SOCIETY. 
THE RIVER EXCURSION. 


O* Thursday, May 7, the Society made a 4 to the shad 

hatching grounds of the Potomac on the U. S. Commis- 
sion steamer Fish Hawk, by invitation of Prof. 8. F. Baird. 
Col. Marshall McDonald acted as master of cermonies and was 
ably assisted in doing the honors by Lieut. Pietmeyer, Prof. 
Goode and Mr. Cox. Arriving at Fort Washington an attend- 
ant showed four million eggs in process of es ship- 
ment to the central station at Washington. At 3 P. M. the 
company sat down to a lunch of planked shad, corn bread and 
coffee, and then made ready to return. On the homeward 
trip a meeting of the Executive Committee was held in the 
cabin, Hon. Theodore Lyman presiding. Mr. Lyman sug- 
i that the present was a proper time to transact any un- 

nished business and to make any necessary arrangements for 
the next meeting. 

Pror. GOODE moved that a vote of thanks be tendered to 
Prof. Spencer F. Baird, Commissioner of Fisheries for the 
United States, for his ——_ = placing the Fish Hawk at 
the disposal of the Society for this trip. Carried. 

Mr. CLaRK moved that the next annual meeting of the 
Society be held in Chicago. He said that it would be a great 
ee in membership to the Society to hold it there, for many 

estern men had held aloof from it thinking it to be an East- 
ern society entirely, and that little or no attention was paid to 
Western fisheries. 

Pror. GoopDE—The remarks of Mr. Clark carry great weight. 
It is desirable to meet in other places than New York and 
yee. although the latter iscommon ground. I think 
it would be well to meet in Chicago next year. 4 

Dr. Hupson—In 1876 we met in Philadelphia, but did not 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


gain any members to speak of, yet if it is believed to be best 
to meet in ae we might try the experiment. 

Mr. MatuHer—lIf it is necessary to meet at different points 
to avoid the charge of localism it may be well to do so. But 
why any — should consider that the society is in any sense a 
local one I fail to see. Its name covers the continent, and the 
subjects treated of are not at all restricted to any locality. 
It has been angenaed, and I thought it cnderseod that the 
next meeting should be in New England, perhaps in Boston, 
aud we certainly should meet there some time, if we propose 
to change about. New York and Boston are the great fish 
centers, and Washington, as Prof. Goode has said, is common 

ound. Ido not think that any _— isas good as Wash- 

gton, but will a to anything the majority thinks best. 

Mr. TLER—If we go West one year we will not lose 

but will gain them. The Commissioner of Agri- 

ped that we would go west of the Mississippi, and 

so we would have a large meeting; but at Chicago we would 
certainly have a most interesting and profitable one. 

Mr. May—I hope that this question will be decided to-day 
and that it will be in favor of Chicago. We will then begin 
to urge Western fish commissioners and those interested in fish- 
culture and in fishing to attend. ; 4 

Mr. CLARK moved that the next meeting be held in Chicago 
and that a local committee be appointed to fix the date and 
make all necessary arrangements. Carried. 

The President appointed as such committee Messrs. F. N. 
Clark, W. L. May, Dr. R. O. Sweeney, A. P. Butler, Fred 
Mather and W. V. Cox. The meeting then adjourned. 


The Fennel, 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 








FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 

Oct. 6, 7,8 and 9.—Second Annual Dog Show of the Philadelphia 
Kennel Club, in conjunction with the Pennsylvania State Agricultural 
Society. E. Comfort, Secretary, eh 1a, Pa, 

Oct. 6, 7, 8 and 9.—Fourth Annual Dog Show of the Danbury Agri- 
cultural Society. S. E. Hawley, Secretary, Danbury, Conn. 

Oct. 8 and 9.—Second Annual Dog Show of the Stafford Agricul- 
tural Society. R. 8S. Hicks, Secretary, Stafford Springs, Conn. 

FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 9.—Second Annual Field Trials of the Fisher’s Island Club, for 


members only. Max Wenzel, Secretary, Hoboken, N. J. 

Nov. 9.—First Annual Trials of the Western Field Trials Associa- 
tion. at Abilene, Kan. Entries close Oct. 15. A.A. Whipple, Secre- 
tary, Kansas City, Mo. 


Nov. 12°—New Jersey Kennel and Field Trials Club. Field trials for 


members only at Fisher’s Island. A. P. Vredenburgh, Secretary, 


Bergen Point, N. J. 
Nov. 16, 1885.—Seventh Annual Field Trials of the Eastern Field 


Trials Club, High Point, N. C. Entries for All-Aged Stakes close 
Nov.1. W. A. Coster, Secretary, Flatbush, L. I. 


November.—Fourth Annual Trials of the Robins Island Club, Robins 


Island, L. I., for members only. Wm. H. Force, Secretary. 
Dec, 7.—Seventh Annual Field Trials of the National 
Club, Grand Junction, Tenn. Entries for Derby close April 1. 


Stephenson, La Grange, Tenn., Secretary. 


B. M. 


A. K. R.-SPECIAL NOTICE. 
pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub 
‘ished every month. Entries close on the Ist. Should be in early. 


Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 


inserted unless paid inadvance. Yearly subscription $1.50. Address 


“American Kennel Register,’ P. O. Box 2832, New York. Number 


of entries already printed 2'704. 





FANCIERS’ FALLACIES. 
BONE, 


AJ HEN a man speaks of a dog having plenty of bone, or 
being light in bone, he generally refers to the long 

bones of the legs; in the latter case the bones being of smaller 
diameter than in the former, which also has more strongly- 


developed ridges for the attachment of the muscles. Now, 


ment of fanciers themselves, founded on common sense, what 
they should breed for. 


sion. 
In the first place, we have no original type to which we can 


refer the whole class, dogs probably deriving their origin from 


several different species interbreeding, and wild dogs being, 
without much doubt, descended from domesticated dogs 
which have deserted mankind and run loose, unless we in- 
clude the wolf, jackal, and perhaps fox. Again, we have 
such hereditary monstrosities as the basset hounds to deal 
with. I fancy, perchance, I ain attacking some fanciers’ fal- 
lacies now. These facts will show how much depends on 
fanciers and —— clubs drawing up a proper and fixed 
standard for their favorite breeds. Now, as to the uses of 
bone. Nature, with her unfathomed knowledge, has, as 
usual, shown her wisdom by making the long bones hollow, 
thus losing nothing in lateral strength, and at the same time 
making them as light as possible. 

Those who are fond of mechanics should study the physiolo- 
gical structure of bone, than which nothing is more beauti- 
fully planned for giving the greatest amount of strength. It 
is reckoned that bone is just twice as strong as oak, and that 
one inch square of bone will support a — of 5,000 pounds, 
I should state also, without going too much into detail, that 
bone is made up of one-third animal matter (gelatin) and two- 
thirds earthly ingredient (mostly —— of calcium), the 
latter giving strength and the former elasticity; the long 
bones are also more or less curved to give play to this elasticity. 
Bones form the framework for the moulding and support of 
the soft parts of the body, and should therefore vary accord- 
ing to the size of the animal; they also form the joints for the 
locomotion of the whole body, as well as for the movements of 
individual parts. Nature here “—— has stepped in and made the 
ends of bones larger and much lighter than the shaft so as to 
give broad surfaces for articulation and attachments of muscles, 
and lastly—I am referring to long bones only—act as levers 
for the muscles in such a way as to obtain the greatest 
mechanical advantage. Breeders should remember, then, in 
breeding for bone they may lose in weight and coarseness 
more than they gain in strength, destroying the dog’s beauty 
and hampering him in his — and that nature has supplied 
an article in bone remarkable for its strength and lightness, 
with the greatest mechanical appliances to aid it. What better 
guide can we follow than nature? 

Smr—In J to ‘‘Corsincon,” 1 believe he will find in a few 
text books the statement that there isa canal running down 
the whole length of a hair, but this is disproved by ‘Weber, 
“who has shown that the ap ce of a central canal, and 
of a softer internal than external material, has resulted from 
microscopical errors occasioned by the unequal refraction of 

ight ing through their rounded or grooved surface,— 
akim, wn the Stock Keeper, 


fication made, even by some 
varieties of mange. : 
only Bo gprs ignorance, and, under an appearance of 
simplic 

oar division into two kinds—contagious and non-contagious. 
The first are due to theirritation caused by animal or vegetable 


ield Trials 
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though undoubtedly many fallacies exist as to the size of bone 
required, it is impossible to state what amount is needed in a 
class so diversified as that of dogs, and where we get such 
very different types of animals as the boarhound and toy ter- 
rier in one class; therefore, one must leave to the sound judg- 


It is my purpose in this article to point 
out the uses of bone, especially as regards the long bones, and 
some of the difficulties incurred in arriving at a right conclu- 
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THE KENNEL HOSPITAL. 


6 ee - skin diseases of the dog are usually supposed to be 


included in the single term mange, and the only quali- 
writers, is to describe sundry 
Now this crude method of classification’ 


ity, causes confusion. Skin diseases are capable of a 


arasites; the latter are due to constitutional causes or to the 


injuries caused by chemical or mechanical agents. Contagious 
skin diseases due to animal parasites we shall first consider, 


and commencing with the larger insects—fleas, lice and ticks 
—class them under the head verminous disease. 

Fleas.—'these insects cause great irritation to the dog 
giving rise to violent scratching, which injures the skin an 
coat. In hot weather they are most active, but are common 
enough in winter. Iam told by the owner of some ‘‘perform- 
ing fleas” that they are very tenacious of life, living from eight 
to fifteen months when carefully treated. I do not believe 
that it is a special variety that infests the dog, and Iam 
certain that they may exist for months without any connection 
with that animal. ennels, stables, hay, mats, carpets, etc., 
may harbor fleas for many months when no dog has been 
near to afford them sustenance. Hence, a great difficulty in 
freeing dogs from the annoyances. We may destroy every 
flea in his coat one day and find him swarming with them a 
few days after, having collected them from the various sub- 
stances upon which they remain alive and active, but which 
they immediateiy forsake for the happier hunting grounds 
offered by the dog. There are many effectual agents for the 
removal of fleas from the skin of the dog. Some are poisonous, 
and some are not. Sume are used with water, others dry, and 
it is well to bear this in mind, as there are cases in which 
washing or even wetting the coat is very dangerous. [n cases 
of acute illness, such as distemper and some chest affections, 
it is very desirable to get rid of the constant irritation caused 
by fleas, and it is equally desirable to avoid moisture. In such 
cases dry applications must be resorted to, and none is better 
than the Persian insect powder dusted, rubbed, or blown into 
the coat. Camphor is a harmless remedy which has been 
recommended, but it is not very effectual. Even a saturated 
solution ia spirit only causes the fleas to fall insensible from 
the coat. It does not kill them, and they rapidly revive in the 
sunshine. Watery infusions of quassia, tobacco or stavescre 
are effectual, but the last-mentioned is poisonous, and tobacco 
very disagreeable. Quassia is unobjectionable, being non- 

isonous, free from color and smell, while very effective. 

‘wo ounces of the chips to a gallon of water will form a good 
infusion if allowed to macerate all night. Into such a bath 
small dogs and cats may be dipped, and, if the weather be 
warm, allowed to dry themselves, thus retaining some of the 
medicament on the skin and coat to protect them for a time 
against further attacks. There are a number of medicated 
dog soaps now sold which profess to kill fleas. Failure fre- 
quently follows theirjuse, owing to an insufficient Jather being 
produced by the person using them. On the other hand, a 
copious lather produced by a carbolic soap may injure the dog 
if allowed to remain too long on the skin, or if not properly 
rinsed out with plenty of water. Spratts’ is not a carbolic 
soap, and yet seems very effective against fleas. Of all carbolic 
soaps I prefer Calvert’s, simply because they are of definite 
strength, and, therefore, one kuows exactly what effects to 
expect. The various or are destructive to fleas, and 
when properly made into a bath not dangerous, excepting 
those containing arsenic, which are to be avoided as dressin 
for any animal likely to lick itself. To thoroughly get rid 
of fleas, whatever baths or applications are used must be re- 
peated, and places likely to harbor the insects should be 
cleansed ; mats, kennels, straw, etc., should never be neglected. 
Pine sawdust or shavings are recommended instead of straw 
as a bed. Hay should be avoided altogether, as it affords a 
most favorable surrounding for vermin. 

Lice.—The dog louse resembles in form the human head louse. 
It is not so active as the flea, and does not cause so much irri- 
tation. It multiplies =: depositing engs upon the hairs 
in the form of small white objects which adhere firmly, and 
are known asnits. These eggs are hatched in about eight days, 
and the young lice are in a few days able themselves to deposit 
fresh eggs. The dog louse is found on all parts of the skin, on 
the legs, body, and head, but a favorite spot is just behind 
and below the ears, where the nits are to be plainly seen on 
the hairs, In partially cured cases we may often find quan- 
tities of nits and only few living lice. No predisposition is 
necessary to cause lousiness in animals. It is true that weak 
debilitated dogs are often found to swarm with lice, but the 
debility had nothing to do with their advent, it only favored 
their development and increase. The dog louse does not 
sr on the human being, and soon ceases to exist off the 
dog. The difficulty in getting rid of lice depends chiefly on 
the eggs attached to the hairs, which are not injured by the 
dressing that kills all the developed parasites. ‘To effectually 
rid a dog of lice we must either make use of an application 
which can be left on the skin for nine days, so as to cover the 
whole period of latent life in the nits, or repeat our dressing 
at an interval which will prevent newly-hatched lice from 
—s the age at which they are capable of depositing more 
eggs. Three dressings, with an interval of four days between 
each, willdothis. A dressing of equal parts of paraffin and oil 
is safe and effectual, though nasty. Most of the soaps and 
washes mentioned for the destruction of fleas will exterminate 
lice if they be repeated as I have —— A solution of 
sulphuret of potassium or sulphuret of calcium wiil be found 
a useful agent, as is also the infusion of tobacco or stavesacre. 
Sulphuret of calcium solution is made by boiling togehter lime 
and sulphur—lime, llb.; sulpnur 2lbs.; water, two gallons. 
These are gradually mixed, then boiled down to about one 
a allowed to cool, and the clear liquid poured off for use. 

tis a somewhat caustic solution, and should be mixed with an 
equal quantity of water for use, and washed off a quarter of an 
hour after being applied. An infusion of stavesacre is made 
by macerating an ounce of the bruised seeds in a pint of warm 
water. Tobacco may be employed in the same way, but 
neither should be boiled, as the active principle is thus partially 
lost. It has been pointed out by Mr. Dalziel that ‘‘the destruc- 
tion of the dog louse is of vast importance not only because of 
the discomfort it causes the dog but for the far weightier rea- 
son that the louse is the medium for hatching the eggs and 
assisting the development of, the cucumerine tapeworm, a 
variety of intestinal parasite from ten to twenty inches long 
and very common in English dogs.” Quoting Professor 
Cobbold, he tells us how this occurs. The joints of the tape- 
worm escaping from the dog become adherent to the hairy 
coat; the eggs contained in them are readily swallowed by th 

louse, in whose body they are hatched and constitute a cysti- 
cercus or bladder-worm. The louse thus infected may be 
swallowed by the dog, and thus the cysticercus reaches the 
intestine of the dog and develops into the mature tapeworm . 

Ticks are not such a common source of annoyance to the dog 
as fleas and lice. They are, however, more difficult to destroy. 
There are different views as to the manner in which they 
attach themselves to the skin. I accept the explanation that 
they plunge deeply into the skin a serrated beak, anatomically 
similar to the bee’s sting. The grip thus obtained is such that 
it is easier to break the insects than detach it. Ticks offer 
quite a different appearance according to their state of disten 
sion. From a smali gray creature, not unlike the louse, they 
alter to a dark-colored round object as large as a pea. When 
few exist they may be picked off. The stronger applications 
recommended for lice may be used with contidence to rernove 
ticks.—W. Hunting, F.R.C.V.S., in Land and Water. 


STRAYS.—Seven thousand dogs were taken to the New 
York pound in the season which closed last week. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA DOG SHOW. 


T= second fall dog show of the Philadelphia Kennel Club, 
in conjunction with the Pennsylvania Agricultural Soci- 
ety, commenced to-day. It has rained nearly all day, and 
exhibitors, visitors and dogs have been very uncomfortable. 
The dogs are benched in cattle sheds and there has not been 
sufficient light to sce them to advantage. The judging rings 
were in open sheds without floors and the muddy ground was 
covered with straw, making it impossible to form a correct 
idea of the movement of the animals. There are 465 entries. 
So far as we have been able to examine, the quality is good. 
There are quite a number of animals that appear for the first 
time, and many of them appear from a casual examination to 
be excellent specimens. There hasnot been a large attendance 
at the fair grounds to-day, but judging from the crowds around 
the dogs, they have received more attention than all the other 
exhibits. Nearly all of the judging was tinished to-day, had 
the weather been good it would probably all have been done. 
The judges were as follows: Mastiffs, St. Bernards and New- 
foundlands, Edward Dudley, Esq., Camden, N. J.; collies, A. 
8S. Apgar, Esq., New York; deerhounds, greyhounds, Italian 
aheeo- and by a J. _R. Pierson, Esq., Brooklyn, N. 
- inters, B. F. Seitner, ., Dayton, O.; English, Irish 
and Gordon setters, Charles S. Westcott, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
bulldogs, bull-terriers, other terriers, pugs and toys, James 
Mortimer, Esq., New York; beagles, dachshunde and bassett, 
James A. Stovell, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. ; foxhounds, Howard 
Lewis, Sr., Media, Pa., Mark Pennell, Esq., Ivy Mills, Pa., R. 
Hoffecker, Middletown, Del. 
AWARDS. 


MASTIFFS.—CuHampion.— Dogs: 1st,Winlawn Kennels’Homer (Cato 
—Queen II.). Bitches: 1st, Winlawn Kennel.’ Prussian Princess 
«Crown Prince—Nina).—Opren—Dogs: 1st, W. S. Johnson’s Dread 
«Prince Charlie—Dorothy); 2d, E. R. Coleman’s Jag; 3d, A. Brock’s 
‘Terror. Bitches: 1st,Winlawn Kennels’ Rosalind (Crown Prince— 
ILady Rowena); 2d, C. R. Colwell’s Dido II. (Cato— Queen IL.); 3d. Win- 
awn Kennels’ Hebe (Cato—Queen II.). Very high com, Winlawn 
‘Kennels’s Liberty (Crown Prince—IIford Baroness), Puppres—Dogs: 
ist, ©. R. Colwell’s David (Danger—Dido II.); 2d. C. R. Colwell’s 
‘Brother (Danger—Dido); 3d. W. B. Rowland’s Ajax (Don—Clytic); 
Very high com., E. W. Jester’s Count Waldo (Buck—Gypsey). Com., 
-A. Brock’s Terror. Bitches: 1st, Winlawn Kennels’ Penelope (Homer 
—Queen II.); 2d. C. R. Colwell’s Dora (Danger—Dido II.) Very high 
tcom., A. Grant’s Miss Hildebert (Hildebert — Regina). 


NEW FOUNDLANDS, — Cuampion — Ist, J. A. Nickerson’s Sam 
((Goliath—Dora).—Oprn—Ist, Dan O’Shea’s Bruno (Carlo—Nell); 2d, 
‘G. Schoen’s Carlo; 3d, Peter S. Frick’s Fido. Very high com., C. 
Dittess’s Hero (Rover—Daisy). High ,com., Frank Read’s Rover, 
‘Com., Wm. Lendrum’s Nell. 

COLLIES.—Caampion—Dogs; 1st, Sans Souci Kennels’ Ben Nevis 
(Eclipse — Meta).-OpeN—Dogs: 1st, Associated Fanciers’ Royboy 
(Roy—Nellie); 24d, G. H. Whitehead’s Robin Adair Il. (Robin Adair— 
Lark); 3d. Jas. Lindsay’s Joe Nettles (Rex—Jennie Nettles). Bitches: 
ist, Sans Souci Kennels’ Mavis (Eclipse—Nesta); 2d, Sans Souci Ken- 
nels’ Wanda (A.K R. 1924); 3d, Mill Brook Kennels’ Meg and litter 
(‘Y'weed II.—Lass o’ Lowrie). High com., Mitchell Harrison’s Dot 
‘(Rex—Jersey Lily). Com., J. Lindsay’s Jeannie Nett'es (Sweep—Las- 
sie). Puppies: 1st, M. Harrison’s Dot (Rex—Jersey Lily); 2d, J. Lind- 
ray’s Portland (Rex—Jersey Lily); 3d, Sans Souci Kennels’ Daisy 
‘((Tom—Lassie). 

ROUGH COATED ST. BERNARDS.—Dogs; 1st. W. Burgess’s First 
Choice (Boniface—Bessie II.): 2d, W. J. Ehrich’s Nero; 3d, Buena 
Vista Kennels’ Julien (Ceesar—Daphne). Com., Hospice Kennels’ 
St. Maurice (Lebeau—Mina). Bitches; 1st. Buena Vista Kennels’ 
Stella (Thor—Augusta); 2d, Mill Brook Kennels’ Bertha (Bruno—Elsa); 
3d. Hospice Kennels’ Theila (Monarque—Bonnet). Very bigh com., 
Mili Brook Kennels’ Norah (Bayard—Stella). Puppies: ist. Buena 
Vista Kennels’ Julien (Caesar—Daphne IT.); 2d, Mill Brook Kennels’ 
Lys (Hermit--Limbra). High com., Hospice Kennels’ St. Maurice 
(Lebeau—Mina). 

SMOOTH-COATED ST. BERNARDS.—CuHamPion—Dogs; 1st, Mill 
Brook Kennels’ Verone (Rex—Alma II.).—Opgex—Dogs: Ist, H. H. 
Chittenden’s Ernst (Rex—AlmalI.). Bitches; 1st. E. J.cBirmingham’s 
Bess; 2d, Mill Brook Kennels’ Snowball (Fido—Dina); 3d, S. J. Marti- 
net’s Abra (Mitre—Brunhild). Very high com., Hospice Kennels’ 
Belline II. (Barry—Belline L.). Sy aed Ist, W. S. Kingsland’s 
Prince (Lohengrin—Zug); 2d, J. E. Wilkinson’s Maud (Dirk—Abra). 
Very high com., Hospice Kennels’ Belline If. (Barry—Belline 1.). 
High com., Mill Brook Kennels’ Lionel (Alp 1I.—Alma). Com., L, 
Blank’s Nellie (Dirk—Alva). 

DEERHOUNDS.—CHampPion—Ist, Clovernook Kennels’ Mac (Paddy 
—Lassie).—OPpEeN—Ist, withheld; 2d, Clovernook Kennels’ Noble (Mac 
—Mercia). 

GREY HOUNDS.—CuHampion—Dogs: 1st, H. W. Smith’s champion 
Memnon (Caliph —Polly). Bitches: 1st, H. W. Smith's Mother Dem- 
dyke (Pensive Laddie—Playmate).—OpEN—Dogs: 1st, H. W. Smith’s 
Ben (Cremorne—Lioness); 2d, B. W. Smith’s Wertheim (Beardwood— 
Lady Browne). Bitches; 1st, H. W. Smith’s Stealing a (pedigree 
unknown): 2d. I. H. Shepherd's Lady Halifax (Frank—Fly). High 
com., E. Loeb’s Saturday Night. Puppies: ist, Mrs. B. Labe’s 
Prince. 

POINTERS.—Over 55Lsps.—Dogs: ist, Clifton Kennels’ Donald II. 
(champion Donald-Devonshire Lass); 2d, C. J. Peshall’s Jimmie 
(Start—Maud); sd, E. I. Martin’s Bavgor (Bang—Jean). Bitches, 
over 50lbs.: Ist, whithheld; 2d, A. H. Craige’s Beulah (Sam—Vivian); 
3d, C. Jacob’s Nelly (Captain—Tilley).—CHAMPION—UNDER 50LBS.— 
Bitches: 1st, Clifton Kennels’ Daisy Bravo (champion Bravo —Lilly 
Il.).—OpeEN—UnpDER 55LBs.—Dogs; 1st, P. C. Ohl’s Shot (Sensation— 
Rose); 2d, Westminster Kennel Club’s Castor (Bang Bang—Polly); 3d, 
A. W. Tobey’s Adonis. Very high com., R_C. Cornell’s Prince of 
Orange (Sensation—Lass). High com., D. P. Avars’s Dash (King— 
Dixie). Bitches, under 50lbs.: 1st. Westminster Kennel Club’s Lucky 
Stone (Tony—Moonstone); 2d, Clifton Kennels’ Lady Belle (Bang Bang 
—Polly); 3d, Surrey Kevnels’ Bellegarde (Marshall Ney—Tallulah). 
Very high com., Clifton Kennels’ Rosa (Boon—Rena). High com., 
Westminster Kennel Ciub’s Nancy (Bang Bang—Polly) and Lady Duf- 
ferin (Dash—Fan). Com., A. Brock’s Virginia (Tramp—Grace). Pup- 
ries—Dogs: 1st, T. H. Farquhar’s Mascoi (King Philiip—Dash); 2d, J. 
B. Trissler’s Gem Beaufort (Beaufort—Nellie Bird). High com., A. 
Mears’s Point (Frank—Florence). Bitehes; 1st, V. M. Haldeman’s 
Leda (A.K.R. 2636): 2d, H. J. Bennet’s Genesta (Pete—Belle). Very 
hizh com., J. S. Wibirt’s Dorcas IL. (Beaufort— Faustina). 


ENGLISH SETTERS.—CuHampion—Dogs: 1st, Frank Windholz’s 
Rockingham (Belthus—Bess). Bifches: 1st. P. C. Obl’s Petrel II. 
(Pride of Border—Petrel).—O°EN—Dogs: ist, E. W. Jester’s Glen 
Rock (Druid—Prince:s Draco); 2d, W. Yewdall’s Tug (Thunder—Peg) ; 
3d, E. I. Martin’s Don Juan (Tam O’Shanter—La Reine). Very high 
com., P. C. Ohl’s Storm Petre! (Don Juan—Petrel III ). High com., P. 
©. Obl’s Dashing Monarch (Dash II.—Countess Moll). Bitches: 1st. 
R. C. Cornell’s Modesta (Jester—Modesta): 2d, John Yewdall’s Blitz 
(Thunder—Peg); 2d, E.T. Martin’s Fairy III. eee, IL). eT 
high com., P. C. Ohl’s Dame Petrel (Don Juan—Petrel [II.); E. [. 
Martin’s Queen Petrel Seg ag ge E. 1. Martin’s Countess 
Warwick (Warwick —Ollie); E. W. Jester’s Dashing Belle (Dashing 
Monarch—Blue Belle); H. Pape’s Lady May (Lofty—Maud Muller). 
High com, E. Comfort’s Cassino Gladstone (Gladstone—Countess 
Druid); T. B. Stulb and W. M. Wood’s Belle (Dan—Rue); P. C. Oxl’s 
Blue Belle (Rattler—Daisy).{ Puprizs—Dogs: ist, H. W. Johnson’s 
Tug Junior (Tug—Floss); 2d. P. C. Chl’s Soudan (Druid—Ruby) 
Bitches: ist. H. W. Johnson’s Bella (Tug—Floss); 2d, P. C. Ohl’s Glen 
Ada (Glen Rock—Blue Belle). Very high com., George Fox’s Princess 
Katie (Prince Al—Maiden). High com., H. J. Rice’s Idylwoof (Antic 
—Princess Mix). 

IRISH SETTERS.—Cuampion—Dogs: 1st, Max Wenzel’s Chief 
(Berkley—Duck). Bitches: 1st, 1. H. Roberts’s Lady Clare (Elcho— 
Rose).— OpeN—Dogs: 1st, E. W. Clark’s Blarney (Bruce—Luray); 2d, 
I. H. Roberts’s Bruce (Elcho—Noreen); 33, H.B. Goetchius’s Chief 
II. (Chief—Doe). Very high com., Max Wenzel’s Chief, Jr. (Chief— 
Doe). High com.,C. H. Kuhn’s Leon (Chief—Leigh Doane), G. W. 
Bush, Jr.’s Guy (King Bow—Norah) and Max Wenzel’s Tim (Biz— 
Hazel). Com..C. W. Roedenburg’s Chip (Chief—Doe) and Patrick 
Russ’s Elcho III, (Elcho—Rose). Bitches: 1st, I.;H. Roberts’s Jessie 
(Elcho—Noreen); 2d, W. W. Kendall’s Lorna Doone (Berkley—Maud); 
3d, I. H. Roberts’s Leigh Doane (Elcho—Rose). Very high com., E. Vol- 
mer’s Nellie (Gl2ncho—Bess) and I. H. Roberts’s Little Nell (Elcho— 
Rose). High com., 8S. Barr’s ,Hazelaut (Berkley—Madge) and I. H. 
Roberts's Hebe (Chief—Hazelnut). Com., Max Wenzel’s Jersey Beauty 
(Chief—Doe). Puprres—Dogs; 1st, R. H. Spalding’s Garry (Glencho 
—Red Lassie); 2d, 8. Barr’s Glen (Gleuach>—Hazelnut). Com., J. 8S. 
Brown’s Glenchovic (Glencho—Vic). Bitches: 1st, T. J. Farley’s 
Neebe (Glassy—Giencore}; 2d, W. J. Holly’s Floss. 

GORDON SETTERS.—Cuampion—Dogs: 1st, H. Clay’s Turk (Dash 
—Belle).—Open-—Dogs: ist, E Maher’s Koyal Duke (caampion Bob— 
champion Nell); 2d, Linn Hartranft’s Bob (Sam—Nell); 34, E. G. 
Webb's Don (Don—Jennie). Bitches; 1st, H. C. Glover’s Nora (Sport 
—UClara), 2d, D. O’Shea’s Belle (Blossom—Moll). High com., G. Mac 
Miller’s Grace. Puppies: 1st, W. J. Keegan’s Flora Temple (Dash— 


Eliza); 2d, I. M. Jordan’s Shot (Don—Edith), 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


IRISH WATERSPANIELS.—2d, James Gilson’s Dash (Leo—Duck). 


FIELD SPANIELS.—C#ampion—ANy COLOR, OVBR 28LBs: Ist, A. 
C. Wilmerding's Black Prince (A.K.R. 9 G. H, White- 
head's Pluto (A.K.R. 1879); 24d, A. C. Wilmerding’s Newton Abbot 
7 (A.K.R, 2691); 34, Associated Fanciers’ Pascha (Obo II.—Critic). 
High com., P. H. Clark’s Coaley (Bob—Gyp). 


COCKER SPANIELS.—CHamMpioN—ANY COLOR, UNDER 28LBS.—Ist, 
" Rendle’s Brahmin (Bob—Clew).—OpEeN—BtLack AND LIVER— 
Dogs; ist, W. H. Tuck's Othello (A.K.R. 1982); 2d, Hornell Spaniel 
diaw’s Obo, Jr. (Obo 
—Nellie). Very high com.. C. R. Lewis’s Nigger. Bitches? ist, A. 
Laidlaw’s Laidlaw’s Belle (Silk—Flirt); 2d, 8S. R. Hemiogway’s Miss 
Nance (A.K.R. 1313); 3d, Hornell Spaniei Club’s Hornell Flora (Beau 
—Rhea II.). * Very high com., H. itaker’s Dell. High com.,.C. R. 
Lewis’s Virginia. Com., Hornell Spaniel Club’s Hornell 
Daisy II.).—Any Orner Cotor—ist. A. C. Wilmerding’s 
pups (Brag—Princess); 24, Hornell Spaniel Club’s Horn E 
Dandy—Belle). ae 1st, Wm. H. Tuck’s Alice Obo (Obo, Jr.— 
honsie); 2d, Wm. West’s King Coal (A.K.R. 2585). Very high com., 
sp Spaniel Club’s Hornell Sport (Silk—Maid) and John Lynch’s 
onder. 


CLUMBER SPANIELS.—1st, M. Richardson’s New Castle (Ben— 
Juan); 2d, M. Richardson’s Bateman; 3d, M. Richardson’s Tyne (Ben 


—Joan. 

FOXHOUNDS.—CHampion—No_ entries.—Cpen—Dogs: Ist, J. J. 
Hickman’s Jerry (Royal Duke—Twilight); 2d. Dr. Prizer’s Ringer 
ae ee: 3d, Dr. Prizer’s Whiskey (Ring—Fannie). Bitches: 
1st, Dan O’Shea’s Ranger (Ringwood—Roxey I.); 24, J. J. Hickman’s 
Jessie (Boxer—Ann). Very high com , Dan O’Shea’s Roxey II. (Ring- 
wood—Roxey I.) Puppies: ist, Dr. Prizer’s Cricket (Whiskey— 
Lydia); 2d, Dr. Prizer’s Sheridan (Whiskey—Lydia). Couples: Ist, 
Dan O’Shea’s Roxey IT. and Ranger (Ringwood—Roxey I[.). 


BEAGLES. — CHAampion — Over 121N. — 1st, D. O’Shea’s Rattler 
(Rome—Music). Very high com., P. Dorsey’s Lee (Warrior—Rosey). 
—OpeN—Dogs: 1st, L. Sloan’s Rattler III. (Rattler—Music); 2d, J. 
Satt rthwaite’s (Kinv); 3d. H. C. Wolfe’s Duce a 
Bitches; 1st, D. O’Shea’s Mischief (Rattler—Hasiy); 2d, L. H. Twad 
deil’s Millicent; 2d, P. Dorsey’s Flight (Ringwood— Juliet).—UNDER 
121n.—Ist, W. F. Streeter’s Marchboy II. and Magnet (Marchboy— 
Myrtle); 3d, D. O’Shea’s Fannade (Rattler—Music II). Puppies: Ist, 
~*~ Sloan’s Cricket (Bounce—Myrtle); 2d, H. C. Wolfe's Topsey (Duce 
—Juno). 

BASSETS.—Ist, C. B. Gilbert’s Bertrand (Bourbon—Cigarette); 2d, 
Maizeland Kennels’ Nemours (Jupiter — Vivian). 

DACHSHUNDE.—Ist, withheld; 2d, Vaientine Friehl’s Waldine. 

WHIPPETS.—No entries. 

BULLDOGS.—CHAMPION —1st, John E. Thayer’s Bellissima (Sancho 
Panza—Romping Girl).—Opzn—Dogs: 1st, John E. Thayer's Remus 
(Byron II.—Rbodora); 2d, C. R. Snowden’s Crib (Boxer—Joanna). 
Bitches: 1st, J. E. Thayer’s Britomartis (Monarch—Penzie); 2d, with- 
hela. High com., A. E. Norris’s Duchess (Royal Duke—Hornet). 
Com., J. H. Sanderson’s Bonnie Duchess (Sancho—Peppo). Puppies: 
1st, J. E. Thayer’s Kamona (Robinson Crusoe—Bellissima). 

BULL-TERRIERS.—CuHampion—No entries.—OpEN—Dogs: 1st, R. 
H. Dudgeon’s Dutch, Jr. 2d withheld; Bitches: 1st, Frank F. Dole’s 
White Rose (Victor Chief—Bess): 2d, KR. H. Dudgeon’s Gypsy. Ver 
high com., 8S. Hanfora’s Violet (Prince—Lilly). Puppies: 1st, Fran 
F. Dole’s The Baron (Duteh—White Rose). 


BLACK AND TAN TERRIERS.— CHAampion—OvER 7 LBs.— No 
entries.—OPEN—Ist withheld; 2d, Lizzie E. Tomson’s Beauty (Zip— 
Minnie). 

FOX-TERRIERS.—Cuampion—Dogs; ist, J. E. Thayer’s Raby 
a (Bailiff---Peach). Bitches: 1st, J. E. Thayer's Richmond 
Olive (Tart—Jess).—OrpEN—Dogs: 1st, A. Belmont, Jr.'s, Regent Vox 
(Tackler—Sandy Vie); 2d, Clovernook Kennels’ Scarsdale (Joker— 
Ella); 3d, R. Lyon’s Richmond Jockey (Marlborough Jockey— 
Twinkle), Very high com., H. A. North’s Dan. High com., R. lt 
Crocker’s Brokenhurst Spice II. (Brokenhurst Spice—Deacon Ruth); 
YT. B. Wanamaker’s Hapton Toby (Roysterer—Tingle). Bitches: 1st, 
Clovercook Kennels’ Delta (Joe—Rank); 2d, J. E. Thayer’s Di (Rally 
Tyrant—Richmond Olive); 31, G. W. Bush’s Net le (Vicar—Gynsy). 
High com.,S. Andrews’s Mazgie. Puppies—Dogs: 1st, Clovernook 
Kennels’ Clover Ted (Mixture—Spite); Clovernook Kennels’ Clover 
Turk (Mixture—Spite). Very high com., J. L. Banks’s Spct (Primrose 
—Swansdown). Bitches: 1st, W. B. James’s Blossom (Crisp—Vic); 
2d, Dan O’Shea’s Geraldine (Mixture—Venom III.). High vom., 8. 
Lumb’s Lady (Crisp—Vic). Com., B. Cunningham’s Foxey (Jesse 
James—Filirt). 


FOX-TERRIERS.—Roveu Harrep.—Iist, R. H. Barlow’s Vero Ven- 
ture (Victor—Beryl Broad); 2d, R. H. Barlow’s Bundle (K.K.C.S.B. 
12,471). Very bigh com., kK. H. Barlow’s New Year’s Day (Gip—Nettle); 
R. H. Barlow’s Tiny Todger (Toger—Nettle). High com., R. H. Bar- 
low’s Flossie la Muguet (New Boy—Peddie Broad). 

IRISH AND ROUGH-HAIRED TERRIERS.—Ist, Dan O’Shea’s Jim 
(Garry Owen —Llian); 2d, C. T. Thompson’s Mustard. 

BEDLINGTON TERRIERS.—Dogs: 1st, F. P. Kirby’s Beresford 
(Sting—Wasp). Bitches: 1st, Dan O’Shea’s Jule. 

SKYE TERRIERS.—ist, W. P. Sanderson’s Jim (Berkie—Highland 
Mary); 2d, J. Howard’s Skye (Jim—Skye); 3d, W. P. Sanderson’s Lass 
O’Gowrie (Jim—Queen Mab). 

YORKSHIRE TERRIERS.—Over 5.Bs.—1st and 2d, Mrs. Jane Par- 
ker’s Charlie D. (Dreadnaught—Nellie) and Dude D. (Duke—Princess). 
Very bighcom., Mrs. J. Parker’s Jennie B. (Duke—Nellie).—UnDER 
5LBs.—Ist, J. Healey’s Eber (Royal—Flora). 

TOY TERRIERS.—OTHER THAN YORKSHIRE, UNDER 7LBS.—Ist, Ella 
E. Browne’s Tiney (Frank—Tip); 2d, F. W. Sutterle’s Pawsee. Very 
high com., E. B. Hirst’s Flora (Burnside—Buttercup). 


PUGS.—Dogs: 1st, Mrs. W. D. Peck’s Bradford Ruby (Lovat—Jen- 
nie); 2d, Miss S. Meek’s Max (Roderick—Dolly); 3d, Mrs. J. W. Mer- 
cur’s Puck (George—Judy). Very high com., John Parker’s Punch D. 
(Punch—Judy). Com, F. P. Bannon’s Toby and Mrs, J. B. Reddie’s 
Rajah. Bitches; 1st, A. H. Moore’s Miss Kitty (George—May); 3d, M. 
H. Cryer’s Kitty (Roderick—Otie). Puppies; 1st, Chequasset Kennels® 
Thunder (Young Toby—Lady Flossie); 2d, Dr. M. H. Cryer’s Bessie 
(Othello—Dolly ). nr high com., Cnequasset Kennels’ Tiney (Young 
Toby—Lady). Com., Mrs. J. W. Mercur’s Judge (Puck—Bijou). 


KING CHARLES SPANIELS.—Ist, J. B. Reddie’s Pitou (Sancho— 
Ouida); 2d, J. B. Reddie’s Nellie. Very high com., Mary E. Ward’s 
Otto; J. Parker’s Jumbo D. (Ben—Littleton). Com., J. Parker’s 
Countess B. (Duke —Queen). 


BLENHEIM SPANIELS.—1st. Wm. Phil’ips’s King Victor: 2d, Miss 
M. Phillips’s King Pippin (Bowsie—Countess Blennie). Very high 
com., Miss L Hart’s Chappy ee eee Miss M. Parker’s 
Charlie D. (Prince—Violet). High com., Miss M. Parker’s Violet B. 
(Scamp—Countess). Com.. Miss M. Parker’s Rubes B. (Prince—Violet). 


ITALIAN GREYHOUNDS.—I1st, Annie K. Kramer’s Romeo (Dick 
—Neppiv); 2d. A. L. Belleville’s Tiney (Romeo—Baby). 


ULMER3.—1st, T. O’Brien’s Markoe: 2d, C. Waguer’s Spot (Smith’s 
dozg—ckherw’s bitch). Very high com., J. P. McQuaide’s Rover. 
High com., P. Stamp’s Tiger (Rover—Kate). 


MISCELLANEOUS.—-Ist, Alex Burden’s Nellie; 2d, Glencoe Collie 
— bobtail sheepdog Bob; 2.1, M. C. Harvey’s Chesapeake dog 

over. 

FOXHOUND PACKS.—ist, Jesse J. Hickman’s Joe, Spot, Pete, 
Storm, Hornet, Rowdy, Pilot, Jessie Jerry, Count, Scuddy and Sport. 
2d, George W. Hill’s Boston, Bell Mai, Brandy, Hornet, Homer, Dido, 
Corlies, Amy, Trooper, Tinker, Milo and Reuben. 


KENNELS.—MastieF KENNELS.—1st, Winlawn Kennels’ Prussian 
Princess, Homer, Rosalind, Liberty and Hebe. St. BERNARD KENNELS. 
—1st, Mill Brook Kennels’ Beryl, Norah, Bertha. Lys, Verone, Snow 
Ball, Lindan and Lionel. ENGLISH SETTER KENNELS.—Ist, Rancocas 
Kennels’ Petrel If., Storm Petrel, Dashing Monarch, Dame Petrel, 
Vanette, Blue Belle, Coomassie, Soudan and Glen Ada. IrisH SETTER 
KENNELS.—Ist, {. H. Roberts’s Bruce, Leigh Doane, Hebe, Jessie and 
Little Nell. SmaLt PoINTER KENNELS.— Ist, Westminster Kennel Club’s 
Castor, Nancy, Couatess, Lady Dufferin, Luckystone and Jill. Grey- 
HOUND KENNELS.—Ist, H. W. Smith’s Memnon, Fan, Mother Demdike 
Ben and Stealing Away. CoLLIz KENNELS.—ist, Sans Souci Kennels 
Mavis, Wanda, Daisy, So So and Ben Nevis. 


Club’s Hornell Jock (Vandy—Spider)} 8d, A. Lai 





YORK COUNTY DOG SHOW.—Wrightsville, Pa., Oct. 2.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: The dog show to be held in con- 
nection with the York County Fair on Oct. 7, 8, and 9, has 
been abandoned, owing to a want of entries, which, no d oubt, 
has its cause in the holding of a bench show at Philadelphia 
the same week. Next year another effort will be made at 
York.—A. C. KRUEGER. 


WESTERN FIELD TRIALS.—Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 6.— 
The entries both to puppy and all-aged stake in Western trials 
close Oct, 15.—A. A. WHIPPLE (Secretary and Treasurer). 


(Ocr. 8, 1885, 





DAYTON SHOW. 


TS third annual dog show of the Southern Ohio Fair As- 
sociation was held at Dayton Sept. 29 to Oct. 1. Fol- 
lowing is the list of awards: 
AWARDS, : 

MASTIFFS,— ist and 2d, A. Frinkle's Ro¢k and Flora. 

SF, SARS, Mrs. Emma F. Hill’s Abbess; 2d, L. 8. Olt’s 

umbo, 

‘ eae —an, C. Hanitch’s Jumbo; 2d, C. Sander’s 
eff. 

GREYHOUNDS AND DEERHOUNDS.—Ist, Geo. Parvin’s Major: 
2d, Landseer Kennels’ Twilight. Very high com., Landseer Kennels’ 
Snowflight and D. B. Conklin’s Fannie. High com., Sander’s and — 
King William. Com., A. G. Meakin’s Victoria. 

ENGLISH SETTERS.—Dogs: 1st and 2d, John Bolus’s Britton and 
Blue Dick. Very high com., W. A. Simms’s Dick. Bitches: Ist, 
Kyler & Keely’s Topsy S,; 2d, Geo. A. Hill’s Belle. Very high com.. 
Theo. Potter’s Glenn, Jas. Ritty’s Carrie, Kyler & Keely’s Slip and 
—— Minnetta. —- 1st, Geo. H. Voker’s Lady; E. R. Wat- 
rous’s Red Wine. Very high com., E. R. Watrous’s Early Dawn. High 
com., W. H. Brown’s Grouse. 

GORDEN SETTERS.—Ist, J. F. Campbell’s Prince. 

IRISH SETTERS.—Dogs; ist, W. N. Kuhn's Mack; 24, A. S. Bicié- 
ham’s: Dash. Very high com., Hitech & Chisolm’s Jack Odono. 
High com., W. F. Koonta’s Sweep. Bitches: 1st, withheld; 2d, A. 
Sander’s Lady Smizer. High com., J. R. Schuster’s fannie. Puppies: 
ist, E. M. Meintire’s Jim; 2d, A. M. Gillett’s Bob. 

POINTERS.—Cuampion—B. F. Seitner’s Lady Croxteth.-Opzn— 
Dogs—over 55lbs.; 1st, W. Sabrey’s Rock; 2d, W. A. Simms’s Tom. 


Very high com , Dr. L. E. Russell’s King’s Boy. Under 55lbs.: 1st, 
Kyler & Keeler’s Leon; 2d, B. F. Seitner’s Rapp. Very high com., 
Hitch & Chisolm’s King Hal. Bitches—any weight; 1st, Very high 


com, and bigh com,, B. F. Seitner’s Lillie Bang, Lass and Lulu 
Faust; 2d, Kyler & Keeler’s Lillie Faust. Very high com., @ 
Sander’s Diana, R. Wood's Sister and C, Whealan’s Folly. Puppies 
—under 18 months; Very high com., G. Sander’s Bull’s Eye and C, 
Hanitch’s N. Y.P.& O. High com., J. Ritty’s Tippecanoe and Hitch 
& Chisolm’s Jack. 

COCKER SPANIELS.—I1st, C. W. Sander’s Bob} 2d, B. P. Critchell’s 
Fancheon. Very high com., C. R. H. Cohan’s Beauty. 

KING CHARLES SPANIELS.—I1st, Mrs. M. L. McKee’s Felise; 2d, 
Chas. Sander’s Victoria, 

FOXHOUNDS.—Ist, 2d, very high com. and com., G. L. Makely’s 
Lord, Sport, Ceoter and Dick. 

j BEAGLES.—I1st, Mrs. Carl White’s Bennie; 2d, C. Schwein’s Mar 
ory. 

DACHSHUNDE.—Ist and 2d, Idstone Kennels’ Wallexie and Pritice 

BASSET HOUNDS.—1ist and 2d, Idstone Kennels’ Ninirod and 
Countess. 

FOX-TERRIERS.—1st, W. B. Brueckner’s Spot. 

COLLIES.—1st, H. W. Frank's Fritz. 

BULLDOGS.—Ist, H. Cohan’s Dick. Very high com., W. H. Clark’s 
Jim. High com., H. Justice’s Gem. 

BULL-TERRIERS.—Ist, withheld; 2d, J. Cray’s Jasper. 
cem., Pat Brannan’s Jack. 

BLACK AND TAN TERRIERS.—1st and high com, Mrs. Carl 
White’s Dandy and Dixie; 2d, H. Justice’s Euchre. High com., J. E. 
— Beauty, and C. Sander’s Tippys; C. Louisa Mackrodt’s 

PPY. 

YORKSHIRE TERRIERS.—Ist, Mrs. J. Englehart’s Paddy. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Ist, J. Euglehart’s Maltese Pedro; 2d, A. San 
der’s black poodie Rumpty. Very high com., G. Sullivan's Itallian 
greyhound Maud S.; H. Detmering’s Dolly and J. Englehart’s Pearl. 

SPECIAL PRIZES. 

Best kennel of pointers, Idstoue Kennels; best pointer in Montgom - 
ery county, Idstone Kennels’ Lillie Bang; best pointer bitch with 
three of her progeny. Idstone Kennels’ Lass; best puppy, Kyler & 
Keeler’s Leon; best litter pointer puppies, Alfred Kyler’s Dave; best 
matched brace in county, Idstone Kennels’ Lady Croxteth and Rapp} 
best pupey in county, Idstone Kennels’ Lady Jane; best dog in open 
class, Kyler & Keeler’s Leon; best puppy (two) in Dayton, Idstone 
Kennels’ Lillie Bang; best kennel speetny, Sage dstone Kennel; best 
Irish setter dog in county, W. N. Kuhn’s Mack; best brace ia county, 
A.S. Bickham's Dash and Bob, Best setter or pointer bitch, Idstone 
Kennels’ Lillie Bang. Best brace English setters, John Bolus’s Britton 
and Blue Dick; best puppy, G. H. Volker’s Lady. Best beagle, Mrs, 
Carl White’s Bonnie. Best basset hound, Idstene Kennels’ Nimrod, 
Best Irish setter dog in _—: W. N. Kubn'’s Mack, Best pug in 
Dayton, Mrs. Jas. Legler’s Judy; best pug in open class, Bip. 
Best Yorkshire terrier in Dayton, Mrs, J. Englehart’s Paddy. Best 
toy spaniel, Mrs. M. L. McKee’s Felise. Smallest toy owned by & 
lady, Mrs. Carl Hinderland’s Pettis. Best St. Bernard, Mrs. E. F. 
Hill’s Abbess. Best brace foxbounds, G. L. Makely’s Lord and Sport. 
Best Newfoundland. C. Hanitch’s Jumbo. Best King Charles spaniel 
owned by lady in Dayton, Mrs. M. L. McKee’s Fclise. Best field 
spaniel, C. W. Sander’s Bob. Best pair of dachshunde or beagles, 
Idstone Kennels’ Wallexie and Prina. Best St. Bernard, Mrs. Emma 
F. Hill’s Abbess. Best greyhound, Geo. Parvin’s Major. Best black 
and tan terrier, Mrs. Carl White’s Dandy. Best trick dog, C. Sander’s 
Nellie. Best pointer or setter, John Bolus’s Briton. Best in miscel- 
laneous class, J, Englehart’s Pedro. Best Kennel English setters, 
Miami Kennels. 


HOW TO BREAK A DOG OF GUNSHYNESS.—Jonas 
Hamilton, the superintendent of the Portland & Ogdensburg 
Railroad, is an inveterate sportsman, writes ‘‘Songo.” Not 
long since Jonas had a setter sent.him from Massachusetts, 
which proved ;to be gunshy. Jonas thought he could take 
him on the marsh and break him of his fear of the gun, and 
so one morning found him and the dog on Scarboro marsh. 
One end of a good strong cord was attached to the dog’s col- 
lar and the other end to,the strap of Jonas’s bootleg. <A bird 
soon arose; Jonas pulled up and fired; the dog heard the re- 
port, took up slack line on the dead jump and brought Jonas 
to the grass several seconds before the bird touched the turf. 
The dog’s momentum was such that Jonas dragged several 
yards through the soft muck, before he was aware of the full 
extent of the accident, but like all true sportsmen he clung to 
his gun and as soon as the stars stopped twinkling, turned the 
remaining charge into the dog’s carcass. Jonas now declares 
that the only way to break a dog of gunshyness is to break 
his neck.—Portland Argus. 
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THE IRISH WOLFHOUND.—Perth Ontario, Sept. 26.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: The articles which have appeared 
in your columns relative to the Irish wolfhound have been 
read by me with great interest. I have been unable to gather 
from them, however, whether the wolfhound would run by 
scent, and asI have a Scotch deerhouad I am anxious to 
know whether the latter would be a satisfactory dog to run 
deer with in this country. My dog appears to use her nose 
when in the woods,but as yet I have been unable to give her a 
satisfactory trial as she is still quite young. Perhaps some of 
your readers will have the kindness in your columns to throw 
some lighgt on the subject of the usefulness of the Scotch deer- 
hound in "ginning deer by scent in a wooded country. If they 
can be goutto depend mainly upon the nose in running they 
would be invaluable.—RIFLE. 


BEAGLE LOWJI.—A black, tan and white beagle bitch 
(badly ruptured) has been lost by C. B. Ludekins, Port Rich- 
mond, Staten [sland. 


KENNEL NOTES. 


KENNEL NOTE BLANKS. 

For the convenience of breeders we have prepared a series of 
blanks for ‘‘Names Claimed,” ‘‘Whelps,” *‘Bred” and ‘‘Sales.”” We 
request that all Kennel Notes be sent to us on these blanks, which 
will be forwarded to any address on receipt of stamped and directed 
envelope. Send for a set of them. 

NAMES CLAIMED. 


Tom Tucker, Ran Tucker and Lady Tucker. By Dr. J. J. Board, 
Lynch’s, Va., for black, tan and blue ticked foxhounds, two dogs and 
one bitch, whelped July 18, 2885, by Brodrax's Speck out of owner’s 
Crowd (Sailor—Music). 
wee eevee By 1. L. er a Both oroneend. ey, on 

jack cocker spaniel dog. not given, orne 
out of Hornell Dinah (A’K.R. 66). . : 
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By Elm Grove Kennels, Sturbridge, | $20, three of $15 each, three of $10 each and six of $5 each; total $200. 
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ST. LOUIS TOURNAMENT. 
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There was also shooting by honorary members, composed largely 
of past members of the company and by representative of the press, 
also by Gen. Nat Wales, who commands the First Brigade, of which 
the Second Regiment is a part. His score was 44444, Among the 
guests present at the banquet were Gen. Charles Devens, an Associ- 
ate Justice of the Supreme Court: Gen. A. B. R. Sprague, Sheriff of 
Worcester county; Hon. Charles G. Reed, Mayor of Worcester; Col. 
E. J. Russell, of Governor Robinson’s staff; Major E. R. Shumway, of 
the Second Regiment, a former captain of the City Guards; Capt. E. 
A. Harris and Lieuts. W. E, Tarbell and J. E. Lancaster. of the Wor- 
cester Light Infantry, Co. C, Second Regiment; Capt. Fred W. Wel- 
lington, Lieuts. H. E. Smith and C. H. Bigelow, and Surgeon Gifford, 
of Battery B; Col. W. S. B. Hopkins, of the Worcester Continentals; 
W. L. Robinson, Commander of George H. Ward Post No. 10,G. A. B., 
Department of Massachusetts, and Frank P. Goulding, City Solicitor 
of Worcester. 

The prizes were awarded as follows: First, the company’s gold 
medal, to be held one year, also a silver badge, to Corporal A. D. Jef- 
ferson; second, a silver badge, to Charles Sharples; third, a silk um- 
brella, to Albert Wayland; fourth, a gold scarf pin, the gift of Gen. 
Wales, to Lieut. W. D. Preston; fifth, a mantle clock, to Joseph M. 
Johnson; sixth, an order for a hat, to Lieut. James Early; seventh, a 

air of sleeve buttons. to John Scollay; eighth, a pocket knife, to J. 
M. Fogarty; ninth,a leather medal, to John Keilehy. Prizes were 
awarded to honorary members as follows: First. a wicker chair. to 
Capt. E. A. Wood, score 18; second, a walking cane, to A. D. Puffer. 
score 16; third, a leather medal, to Lieut. Geo. Burr. score 2; special 

vize,a pair of opera glasses to a representative of the press, to 
Soke McGuire, of the News, score 9. 


FITCH BURG. Mass., Oct. 2.—The teams of the Fitchburg and Leo- 
minster rifle clubs had a friendly match this week, the shooting was 
off-hand, distance 200yds., each man had 30 shots, the American 
—- target being used. The totals of each man and club was as 

ollows: 


Bizorah__ Red Irish setter bitch (A.K.R. 1838), owned by Freestone 
Kennels, Mid@letown, Conn. ; accidentally poisoned. 


Rifle and Gray Shooting. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 
























FIXTURES. 

Oct. 20.—First Georgia State Fair Tournament, under auspices of 
the National Gun Association. Judge M. R. Freeman, Manager, 
Macon, Ga. Beginning Oct. 20. 


ANOTHER TARGET SUGGESTION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

There seems to be a demand for a new 200yds, target, one that may 
become a standard to be used by all the rifle ctubs in the country, and 
although it is to be a new target, the desire «s that certain old land 
marks shall be retained, that ina measure past records can be com- 
pared with later day performances, and it must have ten rings of such 
graded diameters tbat ties in totals, even of the rest shooters, may be 
avoided as much as possible, also of such size that the military may 
be induced also to adopt it. I submit a target that, in my opinion, is 
nearest to the wants of the entire shooting community of any that 
has yet appeared inthe ForEsST AND STREAM. Tne entire target is 4ft. 
square. The militiaman seldom makes a high 2 on the Creedmoor tar- 
get, his misses are generally off the right edge, so our target is as 
wide as the old one, and high enough for all practical purposes. The 
dividers are set with the points 23in. apart, and the circle described is 






No. 2—5 pairs double birds, tkyds.: Stice 10, Carter 9, Fahnestock 
7, Fields 9, Lyman 8, Griffey 7. Rinkel 7, Card 9, Still 8, Williams 7, 
Hayden 9, Pettker 6. Wilson 7, Gates 7, Strawn 8, Hopkins 6 Schaaf 7. 
Ties: Stice first; Fields and Card second; Lyman and Strawn third; 
Griffey fourgh, 

No. 3—10 globe flights, 2lyds.: Schaaf 7. Baugh 7, Wilson 10, 
Rinkle 4, Griffey 9, Jones 8, Gregg 8, Powers 7, Reuss 6, Stief 9, Bragg 
5, Voight 7, Smith 8, Reuss 10, Stice 9, Fields 8, Gaines 9, Allen 6, 
Strawn 10, Judy 6, Williams 7, Carter 8, Budd 9, Loerke 6. Reed 7, 
Fahnestock 8, Card w., Hughes 9, Crosby 8, Hayden 7, Gates 6, Hopkins 
8, Hassfurther 8, Meyer 9, Horner 10. Gibbons 5. Wilson, A. Reuss, 
Strawn and Horner divided first, Griffey, Stice and Gaines second, L. 
L. Carter and Hassfurther third, Powers fourth. 

No. 4—7 blackbirds, 2lyds.: Stice 7, Carter 7, Griffey 5, Woods 
4, Reuss 6, Williams 5, Still 6, Corsby 7, Powers 6, Reed 4, Wilson 6, 
Jones 5, Baugh 6, Schaaf 6, Fields £, Pettker 5, Sieminski 5, Hughes 4, 
Budd 7. Stice first. Reuss and Baugh second, Pettker third. 

No. 5—3 pairs live birds, 2lyds.: Stice 14. Card 15, Fields 14, 
Gates 11. Rinkle 14, Carter 15, Lyman 10, Gibbons 10, Williams 12. 
Card and Carter divided first, Stice and Rinkle divided second, Wil- 
liams third. 

No. 6—10 blackbirds. 18yds.: Carter 10, F. L. Ruess 9, O. B. Still 
8. A. C. Ruess 9, Stice 10, Budd 8, Crosby 10. Fahnstock 7, Smith 10, 
Woods 9, Griffey 8. Stice and Smith first, F. L. Ruess second, O. B. 
Still and Griffey third. 

No. 5—10 clay-pigeons, 18yds.: Carter 9, Stice 10, Williams 4. Horner 
8, Baugh 9, Reuss 6, Hassfurther 8, Crosby 7, Budd 8, Jones 6, Nagel 
4, fri he 7, Gibbons 4, Griesedeck 5, Pettker 4, Hayden and Smith 
withdrew, 





NEWARK, O.—The McIntyre Gun Club of Zanesville, the Licking 
Gun Club of Newark, and the Sherman Gun Club of Columbus had a 
friendly match at clay birds on the grounds of the Licking Club on 
the 25th of September. The match was shot from 5 traps, 5yds. 
apart. 18yds. rise, National rules governing. The Sherman Club was 
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their bullets at ds. distance. The points are now set at 104éin. apart 
and a circle 2lin. is described. We close the points to 8in. and make 
another circle 16 iv. in diameter. Again we close the points to 6in. 
and the circle drawn is 12in. across. Now it is evident the 
next circle must define the edge of the bull—shall it be larger or 
smaller than the old one? In this we have decided to use the same 8- 
inch bull. so our dividers areset with the points at din. apart, and 
we describe the edge of the bull. At this point we have used con- 
siderable thought—if a marksman breaks the edge of the bull, his 
count on this target is 8; now if on the next shot he places his bullet 
1 inch inside the edge, his count should increase one point, for let his 
bullet leave the edge of the bull, even but the eighth of an inch, and 
his count is lowered one point. Then our dividers must be set at but 
3in. apart and a 6-inch circle 1s drawn inside the bull—it counts 
9. Now the bullseye must be drawn and to puzzle the rest-shooter, 
we make it but 3in. in its total diameter by setting our dividers 


1,08: 1,049 
The annual target shoot of the Washington Guards, Company D, 
Sixth Regiment, Massachusetts Militia, also occurred this week. The 
best score was by Corp. Martin Mannix, 15 out of a possible 25, and 
he was awarded the first prize. a gold medal. The next best score 
was first secured by Sergt. J. H. Shea and Pvt. John F. Rourke, it 
was shot off and Shea made 18 and was awarded the second prize of 
$4. The three who were tie on the contest for the leather medal did 
not care to shoot for the prize. The evening of the day was devoted 
to a ball, which was very enjoyable. 


GARDNER, Mass., Oct. 2.—Members of the Heywood Guards, 
Company F, Second Regiment, Massachusetts Militia, have met 
twice this week at the Hackmatack Range of the Gardner Ritle Club. 
They were practicing for the State rifle match at the muster field of 
the State militia next week. The work of the men on the two 















Gugle...... 19100111110101111001—13 Shaffer... .11110110111111111110—17 
Anderson. .11111001110001111101—14_ Graham. . .01110101001111000010—10 
McLiesh., ..11110111111110111111—18 Link...... 01101011100110111111—14 
Damsel.. ..01111110101101011010—13 Southwick 01010011011001010111—11 
Webb .....11011110111011011111—16 Pumphrey 11100101010011101111—13 
Fink ......10010100001011000100— 7 Flowers... .10101010001101100100— 9 
Mason, ....11011110001110110101—13 
Licking Gun Club. 

C Beurner.10111110100101011011—13 Dennis ...11110110011110011110—14 
Madden. . .10110010101010110101—12 Cockran...00111110011110111011—14 
Robbins. . .11101111101111001010—14 Kear...... 10001111100011100100—10 
Thomas. . .01111110101110111111—16 Kibler.... 01110001100101111010—11 
F Bourner.11111111001011111011—16 Hend’rsh’t11001001010100101111—11 
Forrey ....00101101111011111111—15 Gates .....10000111001111011101—12 
Harlow .. .00101101100000010110— 8 Swick..... 01110011001100100111—1i 
Shield..... 11111110010110101101—14 


146in. apart. 2 u . : occasions was as follows: ’ j ‘ 
on we have a ‘“‘combined target’ — it combines the practical points First. Second. First. Second. | Hell.. anseeetncunine a. 11100110110111101111—15 
of the old Creedmoor, the divisions of the so-called Massachusetts, | Private Hinds........... 2 — Sergt Black............ 18 28 | W Schultz.11010100111010001111—11 Thomas... .00000010101001' 01001— 6 
and the finer circles in the bull of the decimal. This we submit to the | Private Taylor.... 22 19 Private Thrasher...... 18 _ B Schultz.11111101110010011010—18 J Hook. ...01110110110100001011—11 
riflemen of the country for their approval. W. Mitton Farrow. Private Bishop ......... 21 28 Sergt Wood ......... 18 _ J McElroy.11101 110110111111110—16 Staunton. .11111111111001100001—14 
Ea Captain Chamberlain... .21 28 Private Carr........... 18 28 | Harsch. ...11101011000001101101—11_ Hartmey’r11010001111011011110—13 

THE TRAJECTORY TEST. Lieut Edgell.... ........ 20 %3 Musician Gracey...... 18 — | P McElroy 01011110110111111100—14 McElroy ..11111101100000100111—12 

D Hook .. .10010110110100111111—13 Blankenb’r01101001101110111111—14 











BOSTON, Oct. 3.—To-day’s shoot at Walnut Hill was poorly at- 
tended on account of the stormy weather. The matches were not 
opened, with one exception. Next ursday, Friday and Saturday 
the fall meeting of the M. R. A. occurs, anda large list of prizes is 
offered for all comers to compete for. 

Practice Match. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

“W. I. C.’’ seems to think that muzzleloader admirers are obsolete. 
It is gratifying to know that it by no means follows because he thinks 
so. It would horrify me to be obsolete—it would indeed. In my com- 
munication I used the word ‘“‘vise,”’ not because I supposed those in 














Smith ..... 10011101010010001110—10 

Referee—O’Bannon:; judges—Hopkins and Connoley; scorers— 
Williams and Sprague. Arrangements are being made for a second 
match between the same clubs, on the grounds of the Sherman Club, 
at an early date.—Src. , 


charge of the test would screw rifles into a vice, but simply in way of | © B Edwards..........2....0scse0ee eos 4544555 5 4 4-45] ALLENTOWN, N. Y., Sept. 20.—Monthly shoot of the East Hill 
comparison. Does “W. I. C.” intend to take a “muzzle rest” into the | =D Lodge (mil) 1... 44445455 4 4-8 nak. 06 Bismemaer Sine mtcmemn. th alee a ane 
wees Sam Mie, wae | anh ia Toten? Thy Geneiee See wenn eas 6 Wanna 544465445 6 S-layer eee 
ed rest wou e necessary. and as Is_ was decided on (see | I P Horton (mil.)..................02005 44445254383 489 . 1 = 

editorial 17th) it would seem that “‘W. I. C.” is in the minority as far | L Freeman (mil.)..................2.-- 43444445 4 339 a ee aoe es eee a - = = 7 

as weight of judgment goes, where he may remain if he so elects. S. | F R Blake (mil.)................ ... ... 3445 4 4 4 3 3°4-88/ 1 p Strayer............10010100101000111000 10 10 10 11 10-14 

— ‘ainksiiiiadias Rest — 9 10 10 10 9 10 10 10 10-95 | J: = Cable........ « « --.00000010001010111101 00 11 10 iL 10—14 

RANGE AND GALLERY. S WHler...............cccccsscsecce O18 999101810 9 9-OF SUIRAIE ae teeta on 

Si WINCHOMCE coos cc caacrcac sacccacees 10 9 910 9101010 8 8-93], eee — ee ae em a aes the 

ae g & rap in the late tournament at Indianapolis gave the greatest satis- 

THE WIMBLEDON PISTOL MATCH. NW AMINE ei caasccsccuasccasseanadersn 10 9 210 910 9 8 9 9-92 faction, {Alifirst shooters looked onl at the pigeons on hand, het oi 

R. FRED CONLIN who will be remembered by all frequenters t the last day they took to the Englishmen and did not leave them 

F y sorte ° THE TRAP. until the last was killed. Out of 500 sparrows not one was an incomer, 





the well. known gallery of his father at a street and 
Broadway is now in London and of course visited Wimbledon during 
the recent meeting. He speaks of the pistol match in a recent letter 
saying: It was this year introduced as an afterthought, but was so 
successful that it will no doubt be henceforth a standard match. The 
shooting was done at a paper target called the ‘‘Martin Smith” tar- 
get, after the gentleman introducing it. The target is a disc 12in. in 

ameter, having a bullseye 3in. in diameter, scoring six points. The 
remainder of the target is divided into four rings, scoring respec- 
tively 5, 4, 3, and 2 points. The rules of the match were distance about 


te who favor us with club scores are particularly re- 
quested to write on one side of the paper only. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 5.—Regular monthly shoot of the Washington 
Heights Gun Club, Oct.3. Mr. Harrison having now won the medal 
three times becomes the owner. Score: 

i iixenendns 1010001110111111111111110—19 
We SDs ralan ceca tandccucneukenseics 1011111110111010111011011—19 
eR occ hasacusdnet acceeesanense 00010001 11110101011010111—14 









and all but twosprung from the trapon opening. Scarcely a bird 
was challenged, as the little fellows require straight holding by the 
shooter, and at once show signs of lead if struck. 


MIDDLETOWN, New York, Sept. 24.—Match heid under the aus- 
pices of the Middletown Gun Club, 15 glass balls, 21 and 24yds. rise, 
rotary screened trap, first prize a Colt’s lightning repeating rifle, 
second prize a squirrel rifle. third prize a hunting coat. T. 4. Weller 
5, J. Gunther 5, UC. Bacheller 11, W, R. Stewart 11, F. Hulse 10, G. W. 
Hunter 2, Wes Decker 7, Maj. C. B. Wood 7, A. Wengenroth 10, W. H. 
VanWinkle 9, C. H. Winfield, Jr. 6, J. Jacock 6, R. J. Clark 16, U. H. 


20yds. with revolver provided by the Association, of any wilitary 





ee and carrying government ammunition, weight not to exceed | H Harrison ...... ............ cece ceccecee 1101111111111111110111101—22 | Seymour 11, G. W. Knight 9, W. H. Buchanan 6, C. H. Worcester 12, 
2Ib. 30z. The pistols to be at the firing point where the competitor | G Snook............ roiseldn da wddalaanw ant auees 1110100011011010110110. 10—14 | B. Racheller 13, G. W. Case 14, 8S. Washer 14, V. Green 10, C. 5. Miller 
can make his selection. The ammunition is provided PU OE MME EEN on cacs cc cnccadeacasstcsanseneses -0111000001011000000000000— 6 | 12, W. H. Crawford 10. Tie on first won by G. W. Case. B, Bachelier 
Association and handed to the shooter when at the firing point. Six | GH Beck... ........... ..csceecceceee ceee 0101111001110111101101001—16 | took second, and C. H. Worcester third. The match was a success in 
shots to a score, position standing without rest of any kind to any | E A Fountain......................00.2-.05 1111110111010011100001010—15 | every respect. We have a flourishing club, club house, grounds and 


part of the body. The prizes were; one of $50, one of $25, one of | JR Terhune................ ... ateeweaueed 110001 1001100111110010100—13 ! ifle range, and shoot practice matches every Thursday.—W., JR. 
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CAMDEN GUN CLUB.—Camden, N. J., Oct. 5.—Sixth and final 
match for gold medal that has been offered for the past two years to 
the member winving it thiee times. It now becomes a permanent 
and tasteful fixture to Mr. Simon's watch chain, and, as yesterday’s 
score indicates, he has earned it. Match at 10 pairs globe flights, 2 


Ligowsky screened traps, 4th notch, 18yds. 
PIN nic v-c0x snes oesscee 11 


IE 5:0is:ec'n's 050 Sup ceil 00 10 11 11 10 10 11 10 11 11—14 
Seren 01 01 O01 O01 11 «11 O1 11 11 O1—14 
EE on saecevan sane aes 11 11 170 11 11 «10 OO 11 11 11-16 
ES ara IO 11 11 10.11 11 11 11 10 11—17 


ND Cosseveresswcers e e---ll 11 11 11 10 10 10 10 11 10—15 
SEE cwhinscukcncckenxpaas +00 11 11 O1 11 11 11 OF 11 10 10—16 
PNAS 5 cAcskosanncns oosedee'c 10 11 11 10 10 10 10 11 11 11—15 
I cic assvesay sani cucues 01 10 11 11 11 10 11 10 10 11—15 


Ties, Armstrong 00 11 01—3; Simon 11 11 01—5. 

NATIONAL GUN ASSOCIATION.—The next tournament of the 
N. G. A. will be heid at Macon, Ga., beginning on the second Tuesday 
of January, 1886. The general manager's address is Matt R. Free- 
man, Mac on, Ga. 

NATIONAL GUN ASSOCIATION TOURNAMENTS.—Special Notice.—Mem- 
bers desirous of organizing tournaments in their vicinity, under the 
auspices of the Association, are requested to notify the undersigned. 
All the expenses of the same will be paid by us. Make your arrange- 
ments for 1686. We propose to establish a circuit of tournaments 
annually. Claim your dates now.—Martrt R. FREEMAN, Vice-President 
and General Manager, Macon, Ga. Send 10 cents for hand book con- 
taining rules, constitution, etc. ‘Fairly started and its future 
depends entirely upon the manner in which the sportsmen throughout 
the country respond.”—C. M. Stark, April 18, 1885.—Adv. 


Hachting. 


_ Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 











“SMALL YACHTS.” 


SMALL Yacuts: Their Design and Construction Exemplified by the 
Ruling Types of Modern Practice, by C. P. Kunhardt. 


T IS unnecessary to introduce the author of the new volume 
entitled “Small Yachts.’’ Probably no person is so widely known 
in connection with all that relates to the improvement of yachting 
affairs at home and abroad. In every nook and cranny the worl 
over, wherever yacht or boat can tioat, the author’s name has become 
a household word, and his labors have been cherisbed as gospel from 
the true fountain head. No one has wielded a wider influence er ex- 
ercised more potential sway over the yachting interests of this conti- 
nent, It is not too much to 4 that in obedience to the exceptional 
force ani logical acumen of Mr. Kunharat’s prolifie pen, added to an 
especial fitness in his chosen field, the aspect of yachting in America 
has undergone more radical transformation than all other causes 
combined have effected. Not merely was he the chief instrument in 
furthering the numerous modifications which model and rig have 
been put through during the past five or six years, but the healthier 
methods of pursuing the sport and much of the existing enlightenment 
upon all that bears upon amateur sailing. is directly traceable to his 
earnest and untiring work in behalf of the elevation of yachts and 
yachtsmen in our waters. So emphatically was his personality im- 
pressed upon the community at large that even his very words and 
hrases have since been engrafted, part and parcel, upon the yacht- 
ing literature and gossip of the day. Scarce a paragraph appears iu 
contemporaneous publications but the plumes borrowed from the 
original and incisive pen of the author of “Small Yachts” can be 
readily detected. From a source which had shown the capacity to 
nurse a “cutter boom” successfully through the tribulations of an 
inauspicuous birth to the climax of an international trial and the per- 
manent habitation of a large fleet of cutters in American waters, the 
public naturally looks for something out of the common in the new 
volume “Small Yachts.” In this expectation they are not likely to be 
disappointed. 

Though portions of the technical ground gone over in ‘Small 
Yachts” are not of the author's invention, he has contrived to relate 
in an attractive, popular, but accurate and comprehensive form that 
which in other works on naval architecture is apt to repel the student 
as tedious and involved beyond reason Moreover, the one and all- 
important point to the student, the practical application of the les- 
sons set forth, has ever been kept uppermost throughout the whole 
volume. Indeed, the useful side of the teachings of naval architec- 
ture make up the burden of the first division of the book. Not in a 
single page does the author steer astray into the — theoretical 
field. On the contrary, theory is dealt with only to the extent to 
which it can subserve the practical side of designing, and all which is 
purely inferential or speculative in character has been purposely 
thrown overboard as foreign to the subject matter and more likely 
to mislead than instruct. In ‘Small Yachts’? we have a volume 
which is meat from beginning to end, brimful of mformation, of 
data, of sound counsel, and totally free from ‘‘padding”’ with irrele- 
vant material and the chimerical theorizing so constantly reiterated 
in similar works without purpose, uther than to support a claim to 
“scientific” attainments. 

While strictly impartial in the record of established facts, ‘‘Small 
Yachts” is the reverse from dreary reading. The technical chapters 
can be taken up by any one with a smattering of boat knowledge and 
perused without break or nait, owing to the happy faculty the author 
has of imparting even intricate subjects in fluent composition spiced 
with a breezy dash, holding the reader’s interest and leading him 
alovg in logical sequence from topic to topic in little mental skips. 
It has been truly remarked that the book ‘treads like a novel—you 
never know when to leave off.” 

Personal experience in all the details of modeling and designing 
enable the author to impart to the beginner the fullest instructions ia 
the manipulation of the tools and the processes to be gone through 
in scheming out a vessel in wood or upon paper. To this the leading 
chapters are devoted. Not the least instructive are the opening 

es in which the special sphere of both model and draft are in- 
insisted upon and supported by good argument. After accompanying 
the student through the d:aftsman’s office with specific caution on 
all points likely to harrass the beginner, the actual plotting of the 
“three plans” of a yacht is undertaken, the sloop Schemer, well- 
known in racing anuals, serving in explanation and alsoin exemplifi- 
cation of hght draft construction. As the three plans are in general 
use for representing the form of a vessel, eight pages are taken up in 
their discussion, and it is safe to say that they elucidate the meaning 
and obj« ct of the various lines in their relations to one another more 
clearly and comprehensively than anything of the kind yet published. 
Following this the plans are taken up represented physically in the 
block, together with the opportunities afforded for experiment, and 
the weight 10 be invested in the comparisons instituted. The sum- 
mary of this chapter is a key to the motive which has actuated the 
author throughout the book. Not merely are sundry disjointed ob- 
servations related, but their relative value for practical purposes has 
been assigned to the separate deductions, to forestall erroneous con- 
clusions by the review of everything in connected action. The line is 
distinctiy drawn between tank expe: iments upon models subjected to 
tests of certain qualities one by one, and between complete pbysical 
reproductions of sailing yachts on a small scale, the former being 
condemned as illusive and the latter supported with the clear insight 
which has always given the author’s writings much weight. ‘Taking 
off,”’ the reverse of the process of laying down a vessel’s lines, re- 
ceives attention in a special chapter. The yacht operated upon is 
the Nuckel. a German keel sloop, peculiar in many respects, and 
interesting in itself from a desiguer’s point of view. This chapter 
will serve to further familiarize the reader witb the relation of the 
three plans to one another and enables him to ascertain the form of 
a boat hauled out upon the beach. This brings the book up to the 
second division. which is devoted to a consideration of the elements 
governing performance. 

The causes of resistance are set forth in such a plain manner that 
all the untenable ‘‘beliefs” and vagaries hitherto current in the build- 
ing profession must give way to a true appreciation of the subject. 
The various causes adduced are pees by citations from experi- 
ence, with which every one is familiar, and the well-attested fact that 
large displacement or heavy weight and great draft may be driven 
with less expenditure of power than hghter, shoaler forms, will no 
longer appear paradoxical. The extent to which beam may be 
clipped and depth increased without loss in speed is of special appli- 
cation, now that the matter of large or small beam has become such a 

rominent issue in match sailing. Astudy of this chapter alone will 
be of great profit in freeing the builder from old-time antipathy to 
vessels of safe and wholesome form, ani open the way to an abler 
class of yacht than the typical sandbagger on a large scale. 

The following two chapters comprise a review of displacement and 
stability, both written to be understood even by hasty reading. It is 
not long ago that a bold individual offered to wager $1,000 that he 
could capsize any cutter in the harbor, and that he could see no dif- 
ference between cutter and sloop in that seen Probably a casual 
glance at the chapter on stability will make the challenger a trifle 
more conservative in the sum he proposes to stake. Although stabil- 
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' strained as they pull on the ropes and hang, almost head downward, 
































































over the side. They may succeed and keep the boat from capsizing, 
or they may all execute a grand flying leap as the “hiker” goes over 
and they are thrown forward into the This, however, happens 
only when there is an unusually strong wind or when bad manage- 
ment is shown in “coming about” at the wrongtime. And, even if 
they do capsize, there is no harm done. Of course they are out of 
the race, but thatis all. The tugs and steamers that follow pick them 
up and tow the half submerged boat back home again, where she is 
righted and bailed out. 

On many of the races at least ten men are taken in each boat. 
They serve to keep her steady as long as the breeze is tvo stiff or the 
cruise is against the wind. But if, after the buoy is rounded and the 
wind dies away, the captain glances significantly at one of the crew, 
the yachtsman grins, pulis off his boots, and drops overboard. Per- 
haps he is picked up, perhaps he is not noticed in the excitement of 
the race, and left to take care of himself. In this case he calmly 
strikes out for the shore. half a mile away. Sometimes half a dozen 
men are drop over in this manner from one boat. in order to 
lighten her and keep her rivals from crawling ahead. But woe tothe 
captain who sacrifices too many of hismen. There may come up an 
unforeseen wind and bowl over the too-lghtly ballasted boat in the 
twinkling of an eye.—Philadelphia Press. 


ity is dwelt upon at length in all works on naval architecture, the 
method of presenting and dissecting the subject is novel in ‘‘Small 
Yachts.”’ It is agreeable reading and comprehended almost without 
effort at thought. 

Twenty-eight pages are replete with the description of recognized 
rigs and the princinvles of a. Innumerable points crop up 
which the author takes in hand in connected description, giving pre- 
cedence to practically ascertained facts over theoretical inference 
and loose talk,! as in all other portions of the book. The fifth ele- 
ment considered is beam in its relations to the yacht as a whole. 
This chapter is one of the most valuable and instructive in the vol- 
ume. It deals directly with the ‘‘battles of the types’? brought into 
such relief ia recent years through the author’s writings in Forest 
AND STREAM and other periodicals. {[t contains in terse, precise 
language the pith of design, so far as it is affected by beam. The 
leading paragraphs will serve to show the stand taken in ‘Small 
Yachts.” They run as follows: 

‘Few elements of design are properly to be estimated in their indi- 
vidual capacity, but only in their relation to others and to the vessel 
asa whole. Meaningless and illusive deductions commonly arise 
— neglecting the qualifying influence of attending character- 
istics.*” 

“The most prolific source of popular fallacies is to be traced to a 
ceaseless search for the ‘best proportion of beam to the length,’ a 
hunt which it is needless to say will ever be futile.” 

“No proportion of beam to length can be singled out as ‘the best,’ 
for that hinges upon the concurrent displacement. An amount of 
beam perfectly admissible and contributing to highest performance 
= — style of boat would, in another style, be inviting palpable 
ailure.”’ 

“While ‘beam to length’ is devoid of significance, ‘beam to dis- 
placement’ is really the controlling cue, where design as a whole is 
referred to length as the initial, and where performance is the issue.”’ 

The foregoing quotations with the arguments in support in the rest 
of the chapter not only represent the main features of design in an 
entirely new light, but would be difficult to disprove, now that we 
have witnessed the very highest speed in the best examples of ex- 
treme breadth, as ia many of our orthodox centerboard sloops, in 
boats of moderate beam as in the Puritan, also in boats of the nar- 
rowest midship mould ever sailed, as in the fast cutter Clara. In the 
light of events, all in “Small Yachts’’ that seems at first glance a 
startling departure from faiths once accepted, can be substantiated 
through the teachings of experience, and this gives to the volume an 
influence with the reader not derived from other works which fail to 
unite theory and practice on common ground. 

Balance and its object, and handiness occupy several pages each, 
and then we come to a review of centerboard and keel. This will 
prove live reading. Its composition, while delightfully combative, 
displays such accurate proces; of reasoning, such well balanced 
thought, and so much that is instructive, that the student will regret 
its termination and wish there were more of the same kind. So much 
nonsense and so much fable is current about the assumed superiority 
of the centerboard as a direct contributor to speed that a chapter 
covering the hoary questioa of centerboard vs. keel deserved a prom- 
inent — in a book intended to disseminate accurate knowledge 
and dispel the wordy quackery of superficial observation. We feel 
certain that after digesting the case as presented by Mr. Kunhardt, 
the student will rise with the cobwebs effectually cleared from his 
mental vision tor all time. A vast amount of ink has been spilled in 
a desultory way anent this very matter, but without reaching nearer 
the end than we were in the beginning, yet five short es in “Small 
Yachts” suffice to shed light where darkness has so long prevailed, 
and once for all remove the so-called ‘“‘question’’ from further dis- 
cussion. The force of the author's logic is challenging, and it would 
take an adept to meet him, if indeed an adept could be found to take 
exception to direct evidence from experience whicb is indisputable. 

We started to review the book in a general way, but in turning 
over its leaves find so much pith and so much point in almost every 
line that nothing short of this can do the publication justice. Design 
in its unity, the next chapter, is a charactcristic summary of the dis- 
position of bulk and rounds up with a dissection of the various theo- 
retical ‘‘systems,”’ upon which the author places little store in com- 
parison with more primary and influential essentials. Six pages 
cover the actual *‘Computations,’’ they being of subordinate value, 
according to Mr. K., and spliced into the body of the book for the 
benefit of those who delight to “juggle with figgers.’’ The second 
grand division of the buvok winds up with a chapter entitled “Theory 
and Practice Compared.’’ This may be termed a regular “‘rouser.”* 
It starts in with vim and is carried along with considerable animation. 
It is an arrangement of theory, of naval architecture in figures, as it 
is preached in the litterature given over to an assumption of knowl- 
edge which lamentably fails when applied to the wants of the pro- 
fession in practice. We, in America, of ail nations, pick practice in 
preference to theory and the American constituency will indorse the 
author in the stand he has taken, though from abroad the chapter 
a “call down derision from high quarters.’ This is, however, 
met in advance by the systematic refutation of the claims of naval 
architecture asa guide to the inception of design, and it is difficult 
to see how even the “highest quarters’’ can invalidate the author’s 
argument and set up the contrary on a firm footing. 

The third division of “Small Yachts’’ a an array of 
examples of all types, systematically arranged according to their 
chief features, such as catboats, keel catboats, jib and mainsails, 
centerboard sloops, keel sloops of deep and light draft, cutters of 
large, moderate and small beam and a variety of craft of special 
build. Two or more examples are provided in each case, with full 
description and data in the text and illustrated in about seventy 
plates bound in the rear. One hundred and sixty es are filled in 
this manner. Each yacht is dealt with separately, her points and 
performance examined, and advice given for alterations where 
desirable. The plates are executed in higher styles of art than any- 
thing of the kind yet pubiished and show the author to be an accom- 
plished draftsman and artist. A vast amount of detail information is 
to be gleaned from the plates, while explanatory diagrums and illus- 
trations abound throughout the volume. Ironwork, lead of gear, 
construction, cabin accommodations and equipment are among the 
things the plates will disclose. Those fond of sailing in small yachts 
by themselves will be pleased with the very comprehensive treatment 
oF their hobby in a series of articles on the models, rig, outfit and 
management of singlehand yachts. Directions for fivting out, laying 
up, the keep and care of yachts, boat building for amateurs, yachts’ 
boats, yacht clubs, racing rules, official papers, etc., are grouped in a 
fifth general division and an appendix is added with tne new rules of 
the road, a bibliography, etc. 

The volume is printed on elegant gloss finished paper, handsomely 
bound, and in its mechanical features makes a most agreeable dis- 
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SLOOP OR CUTTER? 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As the yachting season closes and the.excitement of the interna- r 
tional races diminishes, I think that in order to determine the amount § 
of glory attached to the victory and the advancement made in yacht 
achitecture that a comparison of the present with the past defenders 
of the Cup would not be out of place. Everything about the defend- 
ers of the Cup up to the present one seems to be entirely original and 
thoroughly American. Commencing with the America down to the 
Magic, Columbia, Sappho, Madeleine and Mischief, not in any partic- 
ular do they show a point of English origin. How1sit with the present 
one? What has become of the principles maintained by Vixen and 
Shadow that we should surrender all we claim without a contest? F 
The sloop advocates are welcome tv all the consolation they derive 
from the victory of the cutter over the cutter, as tne sloop had noth- 
ing to do with it; and it must have been gratifying to the cutter men 
when the Puritan was selected as a contestant, inasmuch as no greater 
backdown could have been committed by the sloop advocates. The 
Genesta fails to carry off the Cup, but she succeeds in sustaining 
her side of the argument and being in with the Puritan at the demise 
of the American sloop. LoyAuty. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have just read Mr. Clapham’s letter in your issue of the 10th inst., 
in which he ridicules the idea of Puritan being a cutter or having 
anything in common with that British monstfosity except outside 
lead and a long counter. and dogmatically pronounces her a sloop 
pure and simple. May I be allowed to ask Mr. Clapham through the 
medium of your columns what are the points which constitute the 
difference between the two other than the rig (for even he cannot but 
allow that in that respect Puritan is a cutter and nothing but a cut- 
ter)? Is it the possession of a centerboard, or is it the relative pro- 
portions of length, breadth and —_ displacement and tonnage? 
If the latter I am curious to know what he would have called the old 
Bucaneer. She was built in 1867. and for three or four years was 
eock of the walk, and did pretty much as she pleased in the 15-ton 
class until the gradual increase in length, lead and depth snuffed her 
out. Now we in our ignorance had always deemed her a cutter, and 
she was so called and classed, but doubtless Mr. Clapham can set us 
right on that point and give us her correct designation. Here are 
her dimensions: Length on L. W. L. 33ft. 9in.. beam 10ft, 4in., depth 
from W. L. to rabbet line on keel considerably under 4ft. Sbe had 
not a centerboard, but a deep fixed keel very much cambered, and 
her fore foot well rounded up. She had 1 ton 10 cwt. of lead on her 
keel, the remainder of her ballast (lead) was inside, making a total of 
6 tons for a craft of 14 tons T. M. and 12 tons displacement. These 
proportionate dimensions would surely, therefore, qualify her to take 
her place in the ranks of the sloops even more than do Puritan’s, 
particularly in the matter of ballast, as her outside lead was less than 
a fifth of her total, while Puritan’s is considerably over half. Now, 
sir, being always anxious to call things by their right names, perhaps 
Mr. Clapham will kindly enlighten me and set my mind at rest as to 
which type the old boat really belonged. Was she sloop or was she 
cutter? If the former I shall always in the future when referring to 
a little ship of whose exploits I am naturally rather proud, speak of i 
her with much deference as my old sloop the Bucaneer. { 

Henry E. BAYLy. 


NA 


Exmovutu, England, Sept. 22, 1885. 


THE SONG OF THE AMERICA. 


7s following song appeared in an English paper shortly after ° 
the victory of the America in 1851. We have never seen it in 
rint, though it was once well known here. We are mdebted for the 

howls version to Mr. R. K. McMurray, Brooklyn Y. C. to whom it 

was dictated from memory by Mr. Lester Schofield, Chief Engineer 

of the Mallory Line: 


Come listen to my ditty, a song to you I'll sing 

Of four and twenty yachting boys all anchored in a ring. 

lt was the Royal Yachting Club, the Queen of England’s pride, 
And pride of allthe yachting men that ever hailed from Ryde, 


CHorvus—‘‘Where did she come from?” 
“New York town.”’ 
‘*Who’s her skipper?” 
“Old Dick Brown.” 


It happened on a morning as the sun was shining bright, 
A modest looking schooner came wing and wing in sight. 
Whence came she or what was she no one of them could say, 
For no one thought so small a craft came from America. 


Then on she came as lightly as bird upon the wing, 

And rounding to so noiselessly, cast anchor in that ring. 

Her stern presents an eagle, spread from starboard side to port, 
And that’s the only ornament she wore of any sort. 


‘Twas tben the Royal Yacht Club began to smell a rat. 

Some ———- she was some pumpkins, some thought her more than 
that. 

But interchange of visits soon made it clear as day 

Tbat she was brother Jonathan’s own America. 


Then next our worthy Commodore a challenge did indite, 

A challenge frank and bold and fair as any man could write. 

He told the noble Wilton he would race his Yankee yacht 

Againt schooners, cutters, steamers, of the size he cared not what. 








HIKERS ON THE DELAWARE. 


‘7. ‘hiker’ is an aquatic racehorse, not more than 15ft. long, 

without a deck, with a mast away up in the bow, and with a 
single sail big enough for a = yacht. The “hiker’’ does not 
carry apy ballast except that which can move about on two legs. In 
other words, her crew of four or five men are her ballast. In order 
to utilize their weight so as to prevent capsizing, the unknown genius 
who invented the *‘hiker’’ devised the following scheme: Fastened to 
the centerboard, the mast and the lower yard of the sail are five or 
six ropes, which are long enough to hang over one side into the 
water. On the ends which go over the side are fastened bars of 
wood, and on these bars of wood hang the human ballast. 

An admirable illustration of the working of this simple but rather 
moist device is afforded during every regatta of the Southwark Y. C. 
The Southwark is composed entirely of “hikers,” either with adouble 
or a single bow. When the starting gun is fired, from thirty to fifty 
racers dip across the line as their crews frantically haul up the sails. 
They continue hauling until such a spread of vanvas is displayed that 
any spectator who was not acquainted with the use of the apparently 
useless ropes and wooden bars, which seem to be only in the ey of 
the men, would say at once that the unballasted little boats would go 
over before the first quarter-mile was finished. 

On they glide down the river, gathering increased momentum with 
each moment. Still their progress is comparatively slow, there being 
but a breath of air. The crews all sit staring at the sail and at the 
river behind. Suddenly the ruffling of the water tells of the coming 
of a puff of wind. The crew of each “hiker’’ scramble over to the 
windward side and perch themselves on the gunwales with the bars 
of wood in their hands. Perhaps the wind blows steadily—perhaps it 
strikes them ina gust. Ifthe former, then the men sit where the 
are, balancing the craft simply by their all being on one side. Butif, 
especially while tacking, the “hiker’s’” spread of canvas above 
proves too much for her and she plunges over, the captain yells fran- 
tically ‘hike over.” 

In an instant the ropes are stretched taut and the wooden bars dis- 
appear overboard into the water, followed by the men or the posterior 
partofthem. Only their legs remain in the boat as they sit on the 
transverse bars and hold on to the ropes. Every other wave surges 
up to their necks, and often a dip to windward submerges them com- 
pletely, with the exception of their legs, which flourish wildly up 
over the side of the boat, but when they reappear again the craft has 
been saved from capsizing by this sudden hanging out of from 800 to 
over 1,000 pounds on the windward side. Sometimes an entire tack 
across the river is made with the crew ‘biking cut’’ in this manner. 

Sometimes, as they come about, in spite of their efforts, the wind 
= too strong for them and the side they are sitting over is raised 

gh up into the air. Then for a few brief seconds every nerve is 


The regatta being open to the yachts of all creation 
And we the only Yankee yacht to represent the nation; 
We entered against fifty royal racers round the Nab, 
And beat the best as easy as a aolphin beats a crab. 


This touched the ire of good John Bull and raised his native pride 
Said he, “Ill bet 590 pounds I’ll find a boat at Ryde, 

In sailing twenty miles and back will beat the Yankee Doodle, 

Or I will freely tell the world that I’m a beaten noodle.”’ 


Now the yachting season’s over and we’ve all had lots of fun, 
The prizes are all handed to the victors who have won. 

Victoria fraokly gave us her heartiest approbation, 

Allowing that whep Yankees wished they could beat all creation. 


The good old tars of England looked on with sad surprise, 

While others not so highly pleased all damned their blessed eyes, 
The ladies pass and kiss their hands in token of adieu 

While all the roosters in the coops crowed Yankee Doodle Doo. 


DORCHESTER Y. C.—The ninety-second regatta of the Dorchester 
Y. C. was sailed on Saturday last, the final race for the Barnard Cup 
for catboats. Only four boats sailed, the day being foggy up to the 
time of the race. As Queen Mab and Flora Lee each hada leg 
previously the cups were awarded to them. ‘This closes the ciub’s 
season. The times were: 

FIRST CLASS. 
aa Actual. Corrected. 
Queen Mab, Burwell and Litchfield. ..22. 117 B 0 51 06 
Niobe, J. R. Chadwick ................ 20.01 1 20 03 0 51 20 


Flora Lee, D. H. Lincoln... .......... 16.09 1 25 37 0 52 46 
SRG OF IE «osc cescsve ccs nsinas 17.05 1 27 36 0 55 39 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF GENESTA AND PURITAN.—We have re- 
ceived from Pach the photographer two handsome photos of Genesta 
and Puritan out of water, showing the entire forms of the boats. 
ewe be had at 841 Broadway, New York, price 50 cents each. 
Mr. N. L. Stebbins, of Boston. has in press a list of views of the racers 
and many other yachts, which will be ready svon. 

THE RACERS.-Priscilla has been hauled up at Harlan & Hol- 

i orth’s and stripped for the winter. She will be altered materially 
before next season. Puritan is now housed over at Beverley, and her 
crew have left her. Genesta shipped her short mast and bowsprit on 
Monday for her return trip. 
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GENESTA. 


ENESTA’S voy across the Atlantic and her subsequent per~ 
formance here have shown very G pove her ercellence in two 
important respects—first, as a safe and speedy seagoing cruiser, and 
secondly, as aracer superior in speed to all American yachts save 
one, and practically equal to that one. Under an easy seagoing rig 
and with no attempt to drive her she made the western passage in 
22 days, or less than the time made by Cambria and Dauntless in 
their famous race. Such a passage made safely and quickly by a 
little boat only 81ft. Jong fully proves the seagoing powers of this 
type. and specially of Genesta, and since then we have had further 
= in the Brenton’s Reef race, when she came through some 
1eavy weather at racing speed under her big mainsail. 

Her claims as a fast racer in ordinary weather are placed beyond 
question by her races here. Though beaten twice by Puritan, a boat 
confessedly far abead of all others, it has been by a small margin, 
only 144min. in the better of the two races. The only other boats 
that have cared to face her—Dauntless, Grayling, Fortuna and 
Gracie—have been very badly beaten in all the races; and Genesta 
returns with substantial evidences of her superiority over all Ameri- 
can yachts save one. In these two characters—as a seagoing cruiser 
and a fast racer—she is known to all who have followed her record 
in the papers for the past summer; but there is a third point, hardly 
less important than the other two, which is known only to the few 
who have been on board of her, but which is clearly shown in the 
accompanying plans, for which we are indebted to her designer, Mr. 
J. Beavor-Webb. 

That she is not merely a racing machine, but in every sense a 
yacht, is well shown by the fact that for three months she has been 
the home of twenty-five men who have lived, eaten and slept on 
board continually in spite of the work and confusion of hard racing. 
The service required of the average American yacht of like size 
one thing. there must be room for afternoon sailing parties from 
New York or Newport, some place where a crew can be stowed away, 
a place for a big galley, and sleeping space for owner and guests, 
frequently with most of them berthed on sofas in one cabin; but how 
many of them are fitted to give room for a score or more of men for 
a length of time, with space for stores. water, coal, and other 
requisites? On Genesta all this is done, in what manner is shown in 
the two plans. In the wide boat there is but one level, all is on one 
floor so to speak, only water tanks and chains being under the cabins, 
while sails, stores, luggage, ice, coal and similar articles needed on a 
long cruise, are stowed io the wings or in odd corners, as best they 
may be. The modern cutter, on the contrary, is arranged on an 
entirely different plan. Instead of one there are two levels or stories; 
one, the main portion, being only the living space of the owner, guests 
and crew; the other, out of the way and hidden from the casual ob- 
server, being a separate storage space for everything not in constant 
use. Two main ends must be keps in view by the designer, to provide 
- and comfortable quarters for the owner and his friends, a 

oating home perhaps for months, and also to accommodate the 
large crew required in racing, giving them roomy and airy quarters. 
The steward’s department also demands considerable space, as it is 
no small matter to care for the wants of twenty five or thirty men 
with salt air appetites. 

In a small cutter, a5 or 10-tonner, of modern type, narrow beam 
means literally an extreme breadth of 5 to 7ft.,or in the case of a 
4-tonner, not much more than 4ft. breadth inside the cabin, which, in 
spite of the accompanying advantages of length and headroom, is 
really a very small space measured by the true unit of size, the aver- 
age man. “Narrow beam,’’ however, is relative, not absolute, and 
the proportions of a Chittywee or Currytush, when expanded to a 90- 
tonner, not only give plenty of space, but give it in the shape that is 
most valuable to the architect. Though still a 544 or 6-beam boat, 
the 90 has a width of 15ft., which gives a saloon over 14ft. wide inside, 
with a corresponding length, while the deck area is proportionately 
large compared with our unit, the height of an average man, or more 
properly the space which a man requires tomove freely. Looked at 
end on or from above, the boat is ridiculously narrow, standi on 
deck there is a breadth of six paces from rail to rail. Bulk for bulk, 
the narrow boat offers to the architect facilities for an economic ar- 
rangement of space that no wide models can. In the former the 
space is in the shape of a long, deep block, readily divided in large 
and small rooms with the least possible waste from the curved char- 
acter of the planes that bound it. From apron to archboard, from 
keelson to deck, the space may be subdivided without waste. In the 

| | wide, shoal boat on the contrary, even supposing the cubical contents 

| | to be the same, the central part of the boat is divided into several 
rooms of greater or less size, necessarily with little height in a vessel 
of less than 100ft. waterline, while in the ends, the wings on each 
side, and under the floor is a large amount of space divided into small 
triangular compartments, many of which are of no use, being inac- 
cessible, while the best of them badly fill their purpose. Added to 
this is the centerboard trunk, monopolizing 15ft. of the best space in 
the boat, with an arbitrary bulkhead that cannot be pierced with 
doors or otherwise meddled with. It is firmly fixed, an intruder that 
is always present, occupying the space most essential to a proper ar- 
rangement, and dictating to the architect in unyielding terms. 

In such a vessel as Genesta the -— is in the most advantageous 
form and another benefit is gained from the me hod of construction 
= bent oa frames occupy little breadth and reduce the thickness of 
the sides. 

Being a racing yacht, the crew’s quarters must be very large, the 
to tal length of the forecastle being over 23ft. from the bulkhead aft 
to the locker at the fore end. Ina cruising boat, or one that only 
raced half a dozen times in a season, this space would be cut down 
considerably. giving another stateroom. Going first to the owner’s 
apartments, the —— opens directly into the main saloon, a 
room 14ft. wide, 12ft. long and 8ft. high, lighted and ventilated by 
two skylights. The wa'‘ls are handsomely paneled with walnut and 
the two sofas upholstered with a dark material, the finish, as in all 
o her parts, being plain but elegant, hard woods tastefully com- 
bined, dark hangings and an entire absence of silk plush and jim- 
crack work. Both in the general plan and in the minor details 
nothing is neglected that would help to make a comfortable home of 
the yacht, but there is an absence of show and luxury that will at 
once commend itself to all true yachtsmen. On each side of the 
cabin is a large sofa, offering a bed if necessary, but the boat is sc 
planned as to afford staterooms for all, the cabin being parlor and 
dining room only and not, as is often the case in the average sloop, 
converted into a dormitory at night as the only way of utilizing the 
space in the wings. At the head of each sofa is a sideboard with a 
small closet above. At the foot is a second sideboard, each having a 
drawer above it, as shown, and above this a bookcase, the shelves 
filled with modern works, mostly books of travel. A large swing 
table, always level, occupies the space in front of one, the sides 
hanging down when notin use. This room is used only as a parlor, 
library or dining room; no one sleeps _there, no sails are stored there 
and it is always in order. Opening from it forward are two doors, 
one to port leading to the galley and men’s quarters, and one to 
starboard leading to a stateroom 714x¢ ft. and as high as the saloon. 
This room is fitted with a berth with drawers underneath, a movable 
seat in front of the berth, a table, small sofa ani a washstand, the 
latter with folding top, making a table when not in use, as do those 
in the other staterooms 

In the center of the after side of the saloon is the companion to the 
deck, the opening being closed with two half doors. At the front of 
the stairs is a grating leading to the lower hold and serving to venti- 
late it. On each side of the stairs is a window, one lighting the state- 
recom and one the passageway aft. On the starboard side of the 
stairs is a door ous into a stateroom 9x&ft.. furnished with berth, 
drawers and toilet table, washbasin ana sofa, the later partly under 
the stairs. On ‘the port side of the stairs is a passageway 2ft. Sin. 
wide, ieading to a large after cabin. On the side is a sofa and drawers, 
while next to it is a large closet for oilers and coats, a great conveni- 
ence. The after cabin, 1014x13ft , is fitted for two persons, there 
being a berth on each side with drawers under each, At the fore end 
is a washstand with closet above, and at the after end is a toilet table 
and closet. The room is large and well lighted and aired be sky- 
light on deck. At the side of the passageway was formerly a berth in 
place of a cloak room, but this, as well as a secund rth, were 
removed some time since. The bathtubs are placed under the floor. 

This completes the owner’s quarters. Going forward by the door 
on the port side of the saloon, the next room is the steward's pantry. 
This is fitted up with a mess table for the officers just abaft the mast, 
and a large dresser for china and glassware. There is a hatch in the 
deck just abaft the mast, and one below it in the floor, the sails being 

assed up and down here without being taken through the saloon. 
Boing on forward isa storeroom and cook's locker to port, and on 
= starboard side is the captain’s room, 6ft. square and very neatly 
tted up. 

The forecastle is not only very large but is also high, the distance 
from floor to deck being t., and it is both light and airy, surpas- 
sing any of our largest American yachts. Plainly and neatly finished, 
it is kept scrupulously clean at all times. At the after end is the 
stove, a rather small affair, but fully equal, in skilled hands, to all 

7 requirements. Near it is the fresh water pump and bread locker. 
— Along each side are lockers used as seats by day, and also for the 
crew’s clothes, and above these at night the hammock beds are 
swung, as shown by dotted lines. Wash basin~ and other lockers are 
also ger and at the extreme fore end is a large table. The fore 

hatch, just forward of the capstan, is a section of oval steel tube. 

This finishes the living part of the ship, but there is still a la 

portion unvisited. Going aft on deck, first there is an oval h 

= opening into a large sail room in the counter, ceiled and divided into 
yy sail bins. Here are stored sails, lines, and other articles in frequent 
use on deck. Now going back to the forecastle, directly under the 
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forehatch is an opening in the floor, leading not into a confined and 

| dirty bilge, but into a large space extending the entire length of the 
ship. Below the floor of this lower hold are the ballast spaces. 

between the iron floors. one of them being marked ‘‘hose for pump” 

What bilge water there is collects here, and the hold 
is kept dry and sweet, Forward are kept various stores and Fae ae 
‘oot of the 

mast, and abaft the latter is the fresh water tank, holding 378 gallons. 

Abreast of the tank are stowed each day the forecastle beds, thus 

getting them entirely out of the way. A hatch abreast the mast on 

rt side gives access to this part. Near by is the ice room and bin 

; ‘or vegetables, and still further aft are the sail bins where all extra 
canvas is carried. A hatch in the deck and one directly below in the 

floor gives access to the sail bins, which are ranged on each side of a 

central passage. Each sail in its bag is sent down and stowed in its 

proper place, and the saloon is kept entirely clear. All weighty 

articles, chain, watertanks, ice, etc., are stowed far below the water- 

‘line, where their weight does some good, and in the construction the 


in the draw: 


then there is a bin for coke, the chain lockers next to the 


upper works have been kept as light as is consistent with strength. 


‘ne keel, stem and sternpost are of wood, while the frame is of 
steel. The floors, angle frames and deck beams are shown in section. 
The inside ballast. only two tons, is stowed between the floors 


directly on top of the keel. Last winter ten tons of ballast were re 


moved from inside, the lead shown in the present drawing was 
dropped Sia, and in this space, between it and the wood keel, the ex 


tra ten tons were placed, increasing the outside ballast to 70 tons. 


On deck the fittings are no less perfect than below. the iron work 
being specially noticeable. The bowsprit shipsin the center, the 
gammon iron and span shackle for forestay making one very neat 
forging. The heel of the bowsprit ships between strong but light 
wrought iron bitts, the starboard one being hinged to allow the heel 
to swing to one side in unshipping the bowsprit. To these bitts the 
forestay is set up with a double turnbuckle. The brass capstan is 
small and compact, but very powerful. The ironwork about the 
mast, the spiderbands and goosenecks for main and spinnaker booms 
all show the same care in design and workmanship that is evident in 


all parts of the ship. 


Galatea, whom we shall probably see here next season, is similar to 
'Genesta in model, but is 5ft. longer with the same beam and built en- 
tirely of steel. Her interior arrangements are somewhat different 
and her fittings are much more elaborate, as she is the home of Mrs. 
Henn, who alwayssails with her husband. Both yachts were designed 
by Mr. J. Beavor Webb, well known from the success of the 40-tonner 
Tara. Besides these three he has also designed a number of other 
yachts, large and small, Carmen and Medina, steamers, the little 5- 
tonner Freda, a fast 20 of the same name, a steam lavnch alsoa 
Freda, the Ventura, Medusa, Dandelion, Maggie, Whitewing, Partridge. 


Tern, Fulvia and many smaller yachts well known abroad, 


Canoeing. 








Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 


ing Co. 





CaNnoEIsts are invited to send us notes and ful: reports of cruises, 


club meets, information about canoeable waters, and other commu 
nications of interest. 


Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to Forest AND 
Srream their addresses, with name, membership. signals, etc , of 
their clubs, and also notices in advance of meetings and races, and 


reports of the same. Canoeists and all interested in canoeing are 
requested to forward to ForEsT AND STREAM their addresses, with 
jogs of cruises, naps, and information concerning their local waters, 


drawings or descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items relating 


to the sport. 








AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 


QECRETARY —Dr. ©. A. Neidé. Schuylerville, N.Y. Candidates for 
KS membership must torward their names, with $2 for initiation fee 
and first year’s dues, to the secretary, who will present names to the 
the executive committee. Money sheuld be sent by registered letter 
or money order. 


THE REGATTA PROGRAMME FOR 1886. 


NHE new Regatta Committee have begun work in good season for 
T next year and are now busy with the race programme. The 
following letters contain some good suggestions, which are open for 
general discussion and commest as an aid to the committee in their 
work. The success of this year’s programme, chiefly due to Mr. 
Gibson, adds weight to bis suggestions given below. It is evident 
that the pro,.ramme of regular races was too long, as any continued 
bad weather makes it difficult to carry it out. Mr. Gibson's plan for 
shortening it will meet the ideas of many, especially as if it should 

rove too short there are always extra prizes to be raced for. The 
oe feature of it is that it calls for no change of the rules, which now 
seem to work perfectly in practice, the demand for even trifling 
changes being less each year. Thus far only one change has been 
suggested this ‘season, an extension of the limit of depth of keel, 
which we discuss in another place. The donbling up of the paddling 
races will be a decided advance, as it is now pretty well settled that 
the two leading sizes of canoes will be 23 and 30in. 

It is fairly within the province of the Association to determine 
which are the proper sizes to encourage and to enact such arbitrary 
rules as may gradually exclude the odd sizes from the official pro- 
gramme, thus ns it greatly. Already the majority of boats 
will race very evenly in the 28 or 30in. class, and the few that will not 
can easily be accommodated with an extra race, for instance, of Rob 
Roys. The rights ef all must be kept in mind, but still, at this date, 
the building of odd sizes mnst be restricted as much as possible. 
Builders are at last waking up to the importance of building to exact 
size and not selling a 29\¢in. or 3034 boat for a 30in. one, and canoeists 
must leok to it in purchasing that their boats are of the guaranteed 
size. We all know that a 2714in. boat or a 29in. boat is no better than 
a 28in. one, and it only means a littie more care on the part of builders 
and users to secure a uniformity that will greatly simplify the rules 
and lessen the labors of the regatta committee and measurers. Two 
sailing, two paddling and one combined race are enough for the 
record, and any extra races can easily be arranged, as the time may 
make desirable. The annual races now are of interest to all canoeists, 
whether they take part in them or not, and they serve to a great 
extent as models for club regattas, so it is desirable to make them as 
perfect as possible and to this end we will be glad to publish any 
comments or suggestions calculated to aid the committee. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Inclosed I hand you a letter from Mr. R. W. Gibson, Chairman 
Regatta Committee A. C. A., 1885, written at my request, and as I 
have his permission, I desire it published, that the regatta committee 
for 1886 may avail themselves of the comments upon it and sugges- 
tions of others, in their meeting (Nov. 7) to arrange for programme 
for 1886 meet. J. B. McMurricaH, 

Chairman Regatta Committee, A.C. A. 

Osweao, N. Y., Oct 1, 1885. 


J. B. McMurrich, Chairman Regatta Committee, A. C. A.: 

I congratulate, not you, but the A. C. A., upon your appoint- 
ment. I have been out of town or would have answered your letter 
earlier. I now gladly take the first opportunity to respond to your 
invitation to suggest changes in rules or prog-amme for 1886. 

I think the only change in rules which has been demanded is to 
allow more kee! in order to give keel boats a better show against 
centerboards. It might be well (I don’t urge it, however,) to allow 
added to keel clause an allowance of 2in. more for a lepgth not ex- 
ceeding 4ft. for rockered keel. But I do not believe more than one or 
two men wantit. Keels are going out, not because of the superiority 
of boards iu sailing, but on account of handiness and light draft, and 
to “let well alone”’ in this rule may be best. 

As to programme, I have a decided opinion that it should be 
chertenek if possible; as with all the prearrangement and early com- 
mencement it was hard to get it through this year and_ harder to get 
off extra races. In sailivg races I would try omitting no ballast 
racers and would leave them for extra prizes, if members wish to 
encourage them in that way. I have always been the advocate of 
no ballast principles and methods, and have the satisfaction of seeing 
them extend rapidly, and would advocate the careful retention of 
the rules relating to them; but since the ‘no ballast’? canoes show 
themselves so able in competition with heavier craft I believe it 
would be well to drop their special races for one year, as an experi- 
gaent at least. The limited sail races give them some advantage. 
Sailing, een canoes, had no entries this year and can well be 

with. 
paddling races I would strongly urge racing Classes II. and III. 
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few experiences I have found it just the reverse. His proposition 
about the haymaker’s barn is so ridiculous that it deserves little 
notice. I was not aware that farmers had formed the somewhat 
peculiar custom of planting baras at points along or near water- 
courses where cutter canoeists were to be found without a breeze, 
and as to that romantic idea about walking home I don’t think 
“Deja” would enjoy the “golden twilight’? so much as he might 
after he had tramped the five or six miles between his last acquaint- 
ance with a breeze and his home, particularly at the end of a hard 
day’s cruise. One short trip by rail doesn’t amount to much; but 
one every other time you take a cruise during the summer would 
make canoeing nearly as expensive as yachting; it is cruising by rail 
and not by water, and consequently it is away from the subject of 
canoeing. In his reference in regard to the souies accommoda- 
tions of a canoe nothing need be said. It is a well known fact that 
Dr. C. A. Neidé in his 3,400 mile cruise used his canoe almost regularly 
for that purpose, and if his looks go very far it is safe to say that he 
didn’t lose very much sleep on the voyage. W. K. 8S. 
Omaaa, Neb., Sept. 29. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

“Deja,” having sought to kill a mosquito without building his trap, 
seems to have set the whole swarm buzzing about his ears. He will 
not get much sympathy either, I imagine, if for no other reason than 
his attempting to detract from Puritan’s grand performance by call- 
ing her a cutter. Has he ever paused to consider? Have any of our 
“upland sailors,’ who have so much to say, considered the fact that 
Puritan is about one-sixth smaller than Genesta, and yet allowed 
time to the latter? However, ‘“‘Dot,”’ Rob Roy,” and other represent- 
atives of the pretty little butterfly boats have swooped down on him, 
and one thousand to one are heavy odds even against a man who has 
the genius to design lead keel boats with planking one-eighth of an inch 
thick. Why don’t he try his hand on fiddles? So, ‘Deja’ havmg 
stated that he .cannot race this season, and some wielders of the 
paddle seeming to hanker after victims new, I would like to take 
**Deja’s” _. for this occasion only and offer to match a 15ft. sharpie 
against ‘‘Guenn’s’’ 15ft. canoe (if such be her length), the loser to 
subscribe $25 as he proposes. My boat is very close to 15ft. extreme 
length, and draws 6in. water, centerboard up. I built her for my own 
use two weeks ago, as a ducking and pleasure boat. 

It will give me great pleasure to try conclusions with “‘Guenn” in a 
wind ward and leeward race at any point between here and New York 
city, on East River, Harlem River, or Long Island Sound. My offer 
is made in good faith, and if the canoeists begin to personally abuse 
me because I do not believe their craft capable of beating Genesta 
outside of Sandy Hook, well, I'll run ’°em down with my sharpie the 
first time I catch them off Roslyn Harber. THomAS CLAPHAM. 

Rostyy, L. L., Oct. 3. 


tegether—that is, boats under 30in. would race in one set and boats 
30in. and over in another. There is very little difference in cruising 
canoes between 38in. (the prevalent Class III. size) and 26in. or 27in. 
boats, and there are fewer every year of these small boats. There is 
more inequality in Class IV. now than there would be in Classes 
II. and IIL. together. Two classes in sailing seem to be sufficient, and 
much will be gained by having only two sets paddling races. But I 
would leave the classification rules just as they are, simply altering 
programme—Event No. 1 (for example) Paddling Classes II. and III., 
1 mile—instead of as on this year’s card. 

These changes will cut out five races and will give for each canoe 
two paddling, two sailing, and one combined race for record, without 
the upset race, which should be retained, but may be made a record 
race or not. This partly meets a suggestion made by a member that 
the record should be based on fewer races. 

But the greatest benefit wonld be in cutting down the programme 
to sixteen rices without disturbing rules and. without barring any- 


ly. 
I was contemplating writing such a letter as this to FoREST AND 
STREAM. so if you think your committee would be assisted by com- 
ment upon these suggestions by other members you are quite at 
liberty to send it for publication. 
Anything further in my power to aid your work you may command 
of me. RoBert W. GIBson. 
ALBANY, N, Y., Sept. 22, 1885. 








THE RECORD AGAIN. 


CORRESPONDENT writes that in his opinion the Record should 
be done away with, and asks us if this is not our opinion also. 
His reasons are: *‘A Ciass A man beating another man only sccres 
10 points, while a Class B man. beating twenty others, also scores 10. 
That this is wrong is proved by the fact that the second manin a 
Class B race may score 944 points, but the second man in a Class A 
only scores from 1 up, according to number of starters. |He means 
here, not starters, but those who finish.—Ep.]. As an instance, last 
year four started inthe heavy board race, Isabel won, scoring 10, 
Boreas was second and got 1, but if the other two had punished them 
selves by drifting along until they had finished Boreas would have 
had a prize and scored 7 in the Record, putting her up quite a distance, 
I think I've studied the Record more than most people and it devel- 
opes some astonishing things. I don’t think the upset should be a 
Record race. There are many men Jike myself who do not care to 
upset and have not the physical strength to do it properly. I hold 
that muscle has too big an advantage in the Record, and skill has 
very little show. A man like Johnson can be certain of winning all 
his paddling races, but in these days of good sailors no one can be 
certain of winning a sailing race or even of having a place in it.”’ 

That the Record as it now stands is not perfect let us admit at once. 
Tt has been improved since last yearin one point, that of counting 
the starters, irrespective of whether they finish or not, in calculating 
the points credited to those who finish. The record is designed to be 
as fair as possible to all. It is unfortunate that the wimner must 
always get 10 no matter how many start—but any other way yet 
suggested is not as good. If the winner’s points depended on the 
number of canoes entered ip all races. the winners of the three B 
races would be sure to get the prize for record, as so few compara- 
tively start in other races. When he takes a case of two canoes in 
Class A, and twenty in Class B, he comments upon a rare case. More 
than two canoes usually start in the A races. He does not say that 
914 points are too much for a second in B, but infers that 1 is too Lttle 
tor the A man. In any other case than this the Record is fair, being 
a mean between the scheme of counting points by entries and that 
of counting the first boat 10, the second 9, the third 8, etc., or some 
similar plan, no matter how many starters there may be. If any im- 
provement on the second boat getting 1 can be suggested, the regatta 
committee will no doubt greet it with open arms, as it has again and 
again come up in club records, where but few start anyway. The 
example our correspondent cites is valueless, as at this year’s meet 
the rule was changed as noted above, and had the gentleman sailed 
Boreas at the meet with the same result as last year he would have 
received the 7 points. 

The Record was intended to add interest to all the races included 
in it, and surely it has accomplished much, as the last meet showed. 
The upset race was not included in ’84, but the committee decided to 
put it in ’85 progrrmme, and because some men do not care to go in 
it is certainly no reason why it should be taken out. Many men have 
not the physical strength to paddle a race, but paddling races should 
not be dropped therefore. The Record is to show the best all round 
men and canoes, and does not interfere with the regular prizes in 
such races, but adds tothem. If Johnson should drop out and some 
one appear with a canoe that could take all the sailing races our cor- 
respondent’s argument would then fall through. This is just as likely 
to occur as it is that Johnson in future will be sure of winning every 
race he goes in, because he has done so for two years, when he had 
specially set out to win and not another man who paddled against 
him had done so, 

It seems to us that the results thus far have justified the existence 
of the Record, added to the interest of regattas, induced men to enter 
races who otherwise would not have gone in, brought out weak and 
strong points of certain models, and put a check on the over active 
tendency to build paddling and sailing machines, pure and simple, 
We therefore still favor its retention. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I cannot help believing ‘Katrina’s’’ frank avowal that his knowl- 
edge of the sneakbox is limited when I read his accompanying asser- 
tion that a canoe ‘will both outpoint and outfoot the box to 
windward. in rough or smooth water, and also beat her comfortably 
running free.”’ A sneakbox of 14ft. length can stand up under 
almost twice as muci canvas as any canoe of the same length, and I 
never sailed one that would not compare favorably with a catboat in 
going to windward. With my Barnegat cruiser I overhauled and 
passed an oyster sloop of four or five times my burthen and three 
times my spread of canvas running free last week, from Sewaren to 
Perth Amboy, on the Staten Island Sound. The oysterer was “run- 
ning light’’ to Prince’s Bay for a cargo and was a trim built and 
finely modeled craft, too. I don’t fora moment believe that the 
Barnegat cruiser will take the place of the light canoe. Their fields 
are entirely distinct. The light canoe and the paddle for river 
cruising, rapids and portaging is still, as it always has been, my 
favorite; but for open water work, where sailing is a constant factor, 
or for a long cruise, part sailing, part rowing, and no portaging, a 
canoe or a canoe yaw! cannot compare with the Barnegat cruiser for 
safety, comfort, ease and certainty; and if you want speed—which I 
do not so much care for—there is certainly no comparison between 
a canoe and a Barnegat cruiser. For paddling about aclub house 
atternoons and for eliciting the admiration of one’s lady friends the 
canoe will always hold its own, because the Barnegat cruiser to the 
unnautical eye is the ‘“*homeliest’’ boat that floats; but cruisers who 
do not incline to be dudes and all men who go afloat for the love of 
Dame Nature will, if they understand boats, admire such craft as 
mine. ‘Handsome is as handsome does,”’ you know. 

I could better convince ‘Katrina’ of the excellent points of the 
Barnegat cruiser if he were to see her. As we do not live so very far 
apart it might be possible for him to drop in on me and take a look 
at her, or perhaps a short cruise in her. I should be always glad to 
exhibit her to any man of ‘‘Katrina’s”’ stamp, although she is not yet 
fully equipped and fitted up. My address can be had from ForEstT 
AND STREAM, and acard from that paper is a sufficient a 

ENKOA. 


KNICKERBOCKER C. C. FALL REGATTA. 
‘HE annual fall regatta of the Knickerbocker C, C. took place at 

the club house at the foot of 152d street and North River on 
Saturday, Sept. 26. 

The first race was a special one for paddling in open boats between 
Messrs. M. G. Foster and Edwin Gould, distance one mile with turn, 
over a very rough course, and was won by Mr. Foster, leading by 15 
seconds. 

The second race was for sailing, and was called at4P.M. Course, 
a triangular one of about three miles. Entries: 








SMALL CRUISING YACHTS VS. CANOES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: | : rs Time. 
I have read the late articles in your paper concerning the respective Daisy, Class B, G. O. Totten, Essex C C......... cece ccc ccceeces 35 17 
merits of cruising canoes and small cruising yachts with interest, and | Freak, Class B, C. V. R. Malrmier ON... scsi eed 38 01 
am glady to see the ready response of numerous canoeists on the | Inertia, Class B, Edw. Brown.................0.. fee. sees sene ce, Upset 
subject, although any person at all acquainted with canoeing would | Nettie No. 2, Class B., E. Fowler...............cccesceee Did not finish 
not abandon it for the reasons set forth by “Deja”’ in his several | Tiny, Class A, A. 1. Gardner (once around)...........--........... 30 00 
letters. In ‘‘Deja’s” first letter he takes rather extraordinary ground, | Nettie No. 1, Class A, W. L. Green................--.-.. 200000. B2 


Nettie No. 2 withdrew from the race in order to help the Inertia, and 
the Class A boats withdrew after going over the course once, and on 
account of Mr. Gardner fouling one of the stakeboats, and the race 
was given to Mr. Green. 

The third event was a tandem race, one mile with turn. Entries: 


or at least it would appear so to the averaze reader. He starts out 
with the bold and sweeping assertion that canoeing is ruined, and all 
on the account of a certain German canoeist who, in some slight fit 
of insanity, put forty pounds of lead on the keel of his canoe, prob- 
ably as an experiment, which, I dare say, bas proved a failure before 


this time, as it would destroy one of the§principal good qualities of Time 
a canoe—namely, buoyancy. Not content with this, he starts out on | Laura, Messrs. M. G. Foster and E. C. Griffin................2.0.45 5 15 
another long tack, discussing canoes in general accurding to his Freak, Messrs. Schuyler and Brokaw, B.C. C.................-., 5 19 





somewhat limited experience, as his succeeding articles have proved, 
and says that a canoe is lacking in nearly all respects, having no free- 
board, depth, ete ; in short, lacking all qualities which she should 


No Name, Messrs. Totten and Gould... .........ccscssscee-cceces 5 30 
The fourth race was for paddling, Class 4, one mile with turn. En- 
tries: 






possess. Just here I would like to interrupt him and ask the ques- Cite 
tion, What is acanoe? As he has shown that he is unable to answer | aura, M. G. Foster........ Eada mean om er eeerat arte nets eetaake 6 00 
that question, I will try and answer itfor him. __ Daisy, G. O. Totten... ss tstereeneeseens ¢ 09 

A modern cruising canoe is a boat which combines to the greatest Nettie, 0. Lowenthal sen “Wot saben 





The fifth event was an upset race. Entries: M, G. Foster, C. C, 
Taylor and George Cox, Ianthe C. C. The race was won by Mr. Fos- 
ter, with Mr. Taylor a good second. Mr. Cox did not succeed in up- 
setting his boat. 


“PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE.”’—The author of the song is Mrs. 
Sarah T. Bolton, who is living, at the of seventy-one, at St. Louis, 
Of the author and the song the St. Louis Republican says: “Her 
volume of poetry, which er in 1880, contained 156 poems, a col- 
lection of the best efforts of her long and busy life, the most preten- 
tious being that of ‘‘Leoline™' and the one held in highest esteem by 
William Cullen Bryant, ‘‘Left on the Battlefield.” Singularly enough 
very few people remember that Mrs. Bolton was the author of the 
famous song, “Paddle Your Own Canoe,’”’ whicn has been sung 
around the globe and paraphrased and distorted by alleged humor- 
ists until to-day only a few are able to recall its dignified, rythmical 
versification, although every man, woman and child on this continent 
would be quick to resent theinsinuation of uvfamiliarity with it. 
This song was written under peculiar circumstances. Mr. Bolton 
had been elected State Librarian of Indiana in 1847, and his duties 
included the care of the State House and grounds. During the ex- 
citement incident to the compromise legislation of 1850 Governor 
Wrigat invited the Governors of the Western States, North and 
South, to hold a conference at Indianapolis. Tbis necessitated throw- 
ing open the State House for a reception, and the Senate Chamber 
needed a new carpet. Mr. Bolton purchased the carpet. but help 
could not be obtained to stitch it together, so Mrs. Bolton took the mat- 
ter in hand, and sewed the carpet herself, working pvight and day 
until it was finished. Then she wrote the song, ‘Paddle Your Own 
Canoe.”’ During the dark days from 1836 to 1845 she seldom wrote 
anything to which she was not prompted hy some great occasion, but 
many of her poems of that description are worthy of remembrance, 
among them the poem written on the bringing home to Indiana of 
the remains of Gen. T. A. Howard, who died at his post while charge 
d’affaires at the republican court of Texas; the refusal of Gen. Jack- 
son to accept the sarcophagus of Alexander Severus; the failure of 
the revolution in Khode Island; the imprisonment of Gov. Dorr, and 
the death of Gen. Jackson. 


MR. JOHNSON’S RECORD; A CORRECTION.—Our attention 
has been called to an error in our notes on the record in the ForEstT 
AND StrEAM of Ang. 20, iu which it is stated that Mr. Johnson made 
his record in 1884 in two canoes. The mistake was entirely uninten- 
tional, as the races that scored in the record were all won in the 
same canoe, and had the races won in two canoes been scored Mr. 
Johnson’s average would have been much higher. 


HARTFORD C. C.—The Hartford C. C. will hold their fall regatta 
on Oct. 10. 


extent the qualities requisite for both inland and open water cruis- 
ing; in the former including the running of rapids, traveling on 
canals and shallow streams, as well as broad river work; in the latter 
coasting, with a moderate amount of rough water usage, although 
canoes have been known to stand up in a gale where all ather boats 
twice their size would be at a discount. This has been fairly proved 
and is now generally known by the boating public, although it does 
not seem to have reached “Deja” yet. He then goes on to relate 
that “the present models of canoes before the public” are all in some 
particular, which he has found out, wanting, and he ‘having spent 
considerable time and money on them,”’ has given them up as a bad 
job, and with the valor of a knight of old comes to the rescue with 
the ne plus ultra of acruising craft, namely, one with 2lin, draft 
and a hundred pounds of lead on the keel, with sails as the propelling 
power, looking down with scorn upon the poor canoeist who finds it 
to his advantage to use the paddle if the wind gives out, or in an 
emergency like that described by ‘‘Deja” in his article of Sept. 10, 
In short, to sum it up, he expects to make his 2lin. draft cutter-canoe 
with her 100-pound lead keel run rapids, walk over sandbars, and 
pull herself out on shore at the word of command, as he carries no 
paddle nor oars to give her a lift on such occasions, but expects the 
wind to “do his blowing.”” How he isto get to shore if the wind 
leaves bim on an open stretch of water is a mystery, unless he un- 
ships his mast and resorts to some of the much-dwelt-on poling, or 
rides at anchor all night, with the cheerful prospect of being run 
down by some steamer, together with numerous other incidents 
which go to make joyful the life of a cutter-canoeist. 

In response to the candid questions asked by ‘*Rob Roy” he makes 
rather a weak defense it must be confessed; what he will do if other 
canoeists bring up some more of the qualities of the canoe is hard to 
determine. He says that his boat will admit of landing anywhere a 
canoe can be landed. I would like to believe him, but [hardly see how 
itis to be done. According to his drawings his cutter canoe is nearly 
4in. in draft at bow, with an additional extension of 6in. Now, sup- 
pose he 1s coming before the wind just fast enough to make a landing 
without smashing things, and is headed for a shelving sandy beach, 
8in. deep 10ft. of shore (not an uncommon instance on the sea shore). 
He gets within 5ft. of the shore and owing to the peculiar shape of 
the keel grounds hard and fast; not having a paddle he stays there 
or wades ashore. Take the canoeist in a canoe of 6in. draft. He ap- 
proaches the shore under moderate headway, and grounds 7ft. off 
shore; thanks to the buoyancy of his craft, anu with a few more well 
directed thrusts reduces the distance to 3ft.; he now steps nimbly on 
deck with the painter in his hand (the canoe remaining upright due 
to her flat bottom) and jumps quickly ashore, afterward hauling his 
canoe up high and dry. : 

In making a carry as well as in sailing ‘‘Deja’’ takes it for granted 
that a cart and a breeze are always on hand when wanted; but in my 
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BROCKVILLE (. C. SKIFF RACE.—The concluding race of the 
Brockville C. C. for skiffs and canoes was sailed on Sept. 28, the 
course being around Old Man’s Island, spar buoy, Oriental Island, 
and home. to be sailed twice. The starters were a by e 2 


brysler, J. G. Findlay, H. Coates, G. C. M LC. 
a and@ T k. and the canoe Grebe. B. W. Richards. 


Findlay led the first round, with Richards second. On the last round 
the wind was very variable, dying out at times. Chrysler profited by 
astrong breeze and ran in balf an hour ahead and winning the = 
leaving the others becalmed. Grebe finished second. Mr. Richards 
has sold the Grebe to another member of the B. C. C. and will build 
@ new canoe this 

MORE OF THE TWO THOUSAND HEARD FROM.—We make the 
following extracts from a private letter to “Dot” concerning ‘‘Deja’s”’ 
attack on him. ‘Thetis’ writes: *‘Have just tinished the Forest anp 
Stream Now, who is ‘Deja?’ Is he not a vast joke of the editor, 
and does he exist only in imagination? I believe that you and the 
said editor are having a good joke on all the canoeists. Won’t they 
pitch into yeu if they find that what I suspect is true.” Com. Jones, 
of the Hartford C. C., writes us: ‘1 accept with pleasure ‘Dot's’ nom- 
ination, and if ‘Deja’ sails in my home waters, the Connecticut River 
or Long Island Sound, from Larchmont to Watch Hill, [ shali be 
pleased to sail the Venture against him.” 

SHATTEMUC C. C.—Sing Sing, N. Y., Oct. 2.—Hd.tor Forest and 
Stream: The fall regatta of this club will take place Saturday, Oct. 
10, at 3:39 P. M. The races are open to all. Canoeists are invited to 
attend. By communicating with the purser any information in regard 
to transportation will be furnished. There will be paddling, sailing 
and tandem races.—G. FisHer Secor, Purser. 

NEW YORK C. C.—The house has been hauled into the old 
Seawanhaka Y. C. basin at Tompkinsville, where it will be kept all 
winter. 


OTTAWA C. C. RACES.—On Sept. 26 the tandem race took place 
between Hemming und Baldwin, Brough and Wheeler, and Wicksteed 
and Evans. Messrs. Hemming and Baldwin used single blades and 
Brough and Whecler used double. The former crew led at the turn 
and also at the finish, with Brough and Wheeler second. 


Answers ta Correspondents. 


k= No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 











2 A. S., New York.—We have made unsuccessful application for the 
ines. 

W. Y. P.—1. The kildeer plover is edible. 
by baiting a hook with a bit of red flannel. 
_ F. B. P.—‘‘Hallock’s Sportsman’s Gazetteer” is probably the best of 
its class. We will give the information about Frank Forester ina 
subsequent issue. 

G. N. E.—The New Jersey law does not specify wild doves nor wild- 
fowl except woodduck (open season Sept. 1-Jan. 1). We cannot tel] 
youu about Bound Brook. 

J. H., Lyme, Corn.—Can you inform me if there are any moccasin 
snakes in the counties of Accomack and Northampton, Virginia? 
Ans.—Probably both the water moccasin (Toxicophis piscivorus) and 
the highland or upland moccasin (Toxicophis atrofuscus) are to be 
found there. 

D. B. G., Melbourne, Fla.—1. The turkey buzzards belong in the 
order Roptores (birds of prey), sub-order Cathartides (from Greek 
word Kathartes, a purifier), American vultures. 2. The bird you re- 


2. Frogs may be caught 


fer to is probably the sandhill crane. Send us a more detailed 


description of it. 


Proressor, Philadelphia.—You speak of the Philadelphia “fall” 
dog show. Should you not say “autumn” show. **Fall,”’ used in the 
sense of autumn, is not good English. Ans. The word ‘‘fall” in this 
sense is good enough English for us or for any one else. It is older 
than the city of Pniladelphia, and was correctly so used before there 
were any dogs in North America worth showing. 


F. L. W.—I have an Italian friend who, having heard of our fast 
American yachts, wishes to have one of about thirty tons builé here 
to race in the Mediterranean and the waters thereabouts. Please 
recommend model. rig, ete. Ans.—We commend you to send your 
friend a copy of Mr. Kunhardt’s “Small Yachts,” which contains 
plans and specifications of all types of yachts. 


F. A. W., Northbridge, Mass.—1. A friend and myself have a small 
pond, 34 of an acre, fed by a spring, clay and sand bottom. which we 
want to stock with some fish that are gamy, good food fish, that will 
do well and grow fast. What is your advice? Do you think trout or 
carp or what are the best? 2. Can carp be caught easily by 
hook and worm?’ TI understand they won’t rise to a fly, am 
I right? Ans. 1. If your pond is cool enough for trout they will 
find food in it and are the best. Next, for game qualities, stock with 
black bass. Carp will give the most food if the water is warm, but 
are worthless as game. No, the carp is a wary fish, and though it 
sometimes takes a bait, is not certain unless accustomed to being fed. 
They do not take the fly, as a rule, although one or two cases are on 
record of their doing so. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


Mystic, New York, having ordered a new gun, wants to know of a 
good place to test its shooting qualities over partridge, quail, or gray 
squirrels. 
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Veterinary Specifics 





Cure Diseases of 


Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
DOGS, HOGS, POULTRY, 
In use for over 20 years by Farmers, 
Stockbreeders, Horse R. B., &c. 
Used by U. S. Government. 


aa STABLE CHART -@@ 
Mounted on Rollers & Book Mailed Free, 


Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. ¥. 





Humphreys’ Homeopathic 


specific No.28 


use 30 years. The Vi successful remedy for 
Nervous Debility, Vital Weakness, 
and Prostration, from” over-work or other causes. 
$1 per vial, or 5 vials-and large vial powder, for $5. 
fo addons are caer eo amen eeaege 
Biedicine Cox 100 Pulte St. Newtek 











TROUT FLIES, 


REDUCED TO 


20c. Per Dozen 


Until Dec. 1, 1885 to close out stock. 


|: 


H. H. KIFFE, 
318 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Send for Fishing Tackle Catalogue. 


THE RIFLE. 


An illustrated journal for riflemen. $1 per year 
A. C. GOULD. Publisher, 
4 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 








ABBEY & IMBRI 


Guns, Ammunition & Gun Implements. 
MARS TERS, 


ag, $1.50. Crimpers, 10 and 12 gauge, 40 cts.; sent by mail. 
pers and Loaders combined, 10 cts.; by mail, 15cts. 
combined, 10 cts.; by mail, 15 cts. 80z. Powder Flasks, 25 cts.; by mail. 30 cts. 
Cartridge Belts holding thirty 10 or 12-gauge shells 25 cts.; 


breechloading guns, 50 cts. 
ets. extra. Coats, with nine pockets, $1.50. Pants, $1.00; By mail, 25 cts. extra. Game Bags, 12x14, 50 cts.; by mail, 60 cts. 


ed Catalogue and 
OPEN EVENINGS. 


CT MMAL iil ee, lo 





Cut represents Reel No. 0207c. 


J. FE". 


51 to 55 Court Street, near City Hall, Brooklyn. 


J. F. Marster’s Far Killing Single-barrel Breechloading Shotgun, 12-bore. length of barrel 38in., weight 734lbs., walnut stock, price $8.50; if sent by ex- 


ress, 50 cts. extra for boxing. U.M. C. Paper Shells, 45 cts. = 100. Brass Shells, 3 cts. each Powder, 30 ets. a pound; 644-pound keg, 
ets. Screw Jointed Cleaning Rod with wire brush and swab, 49 cts.; by mail, 50 cts. 


mail 20 ects. 
Long Covers, 50 cts ; by mail, 


Price List. 





H. CHUBB’S 


ey 


cappers, 5 cts.; by mail, 10 cts. Ring Extractors, 5 cts.; by mail, 7 cts. 
Shot Pouches with lever charges, 50 cts.; by mail, 55 cts. 
by Cartridge Bags for holding fifty shells, 50 cts. Gun Covers with leather handle for 

cts. Leggins, $1.45; by mail, $1.60. Caps, with one peak, 50 cts.; with two peaks, 75 cts.; by 














‘‘Henshall” Split Bamboo Bass Rod. 





COMPENSATING REEL, 


Patented January 17, 1882. 





The following reels are all made under our patent as above. They 
all run on steel pivots; are the freest running, strongest, and in every 
respect the very best black bass reels ever offered. They have been in 
use over three years, and so far not a single reel has given out. 





QUADRUPLE MULTIPLYING. 
Nickel Plated, with Slide Click and Slide Drag. 
isi dcnccncavacan - 0204c 0206c 0207c 
pf Serene 40 60 80 
DOUBLE MULTIPLYING. 
Nickel Plated with Adjustable Click, 
Ts ohae oxen eracess 94c 96c 97c 98c 99¢c¢ 
WEEE | sha vauxcscees 40 60 80 100 150 


EXTRA FINE “IMBRIE.” 
Hard Rubber and German Silver, with Adjustable Click. 
3 2 1 
100 150 200 


If your dealer does not keep our goods in steck, or will not order 
them for you, send us 50 cents for our 185 page folio illustrated cata- 


logue. 





E, 18 Vesey Street, New York City. 


(FOURTH DOOR FROM ASTOR HOUSE.) 





Established 24 Years. 


1.50. Shot, 25-pound 
Decap- 
Shot and Powder Measures 
Canvas Goops:— 


Send 2cent stamp for 


J. F. MARSTERS, 51 to 55 Court St., near City Hall, Brooklyn. 





This cut represents our ‘‘Henshall”’ Split Bambco Bass Red 
length, 8 feet 3 3-10 inches; weight 8oz. This rod has extra tip 
lizht wood hand-grasp ~~ with cane. Metal reel seat, or 
reel bands, as preferred. exagonal cap ferrules, with welt, no 
dowels, anti-friction tie guides. Three-ring tops. nickel plated 
trimmings fastened on. These rods are all ready for use, with 
the exception of winding and varnishing, for $7.50. Tbis rod is 
made according to the dimensions given us by Dr. Henshall, ard is 
indorsed by him as a “Standard Henshall Rod.”’ Above rod 
with German silver trimmings, instead of nickel, $9.25. ‘Send 
for catalogue of Trout anc Bass Fly Rods, also Amateur and Rod 
Makers’ Supplies, to 
T. H. CHUBB, Post Mills, Orange Co., Vt. 

Ge Mention this paper. 





“FOREST AND STREAM SERIES.” 


DEER HUNTING. | DOG TRAINING. | ANGLING TALKS. 


BY JUDGE JOHN DEAN CATON. 


B* and by it will be time to hunt antelope and deer. It is 

always time to read about them. Judge Caton’s book 
on the antelope, elk, deer, moose and caribou of America 
discusses in a readable way the life history of these animals 
and the methods of their capture. It is the work of an 
enthusiastic sportsman who has nad a wide experience and 
has devoted the leisure of years to studying these interesting 
game animals, The. volume is very fully illustrated, and is a 
perfect storehouse of information and entertainment. The first 
edition was sold by the Boston publishers at $4. Price $2.50, 


WOODCRAFT. 


‘“NESSMUK.” 
A 


COMPACT pocket handbook of condensed, boiled-down, 
concise, clear, comprehensive, sensible, practical camp 
gate. ‘‘Nessmuk” has been ‘‘in the woods” in Michigan, 
ew York, Pennsylvania, and South America, and this is a 
book for outers, wherever they kindle their camp-fire. The 
-author believes in “‘smoothing it.” He has learned how; now 
he tells others. It is much easier to learn from ‘‘Nessmuk” 
than from Dame Experience. We should not be surprised if 
“Woodcraft” completely revolutionized the methods of camp- 
ing out. If you are going to the woods, read “Woodcraft” 
Ps bem go. It may add to your trip a hundred fold. 
rice $1.00. 


BY 8S. T. HAMMOND. 


HE was a promising puppy, and when you turned him over 

to the breaker to be educated, you thought he was 
bound to make “‘the best dog in the world.” And you'll not 
soon forget how disappointed and disgusted you were when 
the dog, the breaker and the big bill—all three turned up 
together, and you saw thatthe animal’s spirit was broken 
and it would take a steam calliope to make him mind. Now, 
this could not have happened if you had been wise enough to 
buy a copy of Hammond’s book, and in your odd leisure 
moments train the dog yourself instead of having him 
broken by some one else. e are selling edition after edition 
of this book, and it is revolutionizing the system of preparing 
dogs for work in the field. Price $1.00. 


SHORE BIRDS. 


PAMPHLET for those who “gun” along the shore. Tells 

of: I. Haunts and Habits—Where the bay birds live 

and what they do at home. II. Range and Migration—Where 

they go to breed and where to spend the winter. IIL A 

Morning Without the Birds—An episode of shore shooting. 

IV. Nomenclature—A list of our American species of Limicole, 

with a description of each species. V. Localities—Where to 

go.to shoot them. VI. Blinds ‘and Decoys—How to shoot 

them after you have reached the grounds. 45 pp., paper. 
Price 15 cents. 





BY GEORGE DAWSON. 


Bs a political writer of conceded power, Mr. Dawsow 
wielded a trenchant pen; when he terned from the 
conflict of parties to the praise of the favorite pastime of 
“simple wise men,” his essays, limpid as the crystal streams, 
are aglow with the soft summer sunlight and melodious with 
the songs of birds. When angling was the theme, he wrote 
from a full heart and in closest sympathy with the scenes and 
pursuits described. These ‘‘Talks” are brimful of manly, 
wholesome sentiment; there is in them all not a particle of 
cant. Their sincerity and overflowing spirit at once win the 
reader, and he perforce shares the author’s enthusiasm. The 
effect is magical, like that of the mimic players in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia: he who reads, if he be an angler, must go 
a-fishing; and if he be not, straightway then must he become 
one.—Extract from Publishers’ Preface. Cloth, price 50 cents. 


CANOE “AURORA.” 


BY DR. C. A. NEIDE. 


A CHARMINGLY written and always entertaining account 

of a canoe cruise from Lake George, New York, down 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers to the Gulf of Mexico, by the 
Secretary of the American Canoe Association. To read the 
cruise of the ‘‘Aurora” is the next best thing to having made 
it; and the reading is decidedly more pleasant than would 
have been participation in some of the misadventures related, 
216 pp., cloth. Price $1.00. 


Any of the above books can be obtained in London of Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 
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SMALL YACHTS. 


Their Design and Construction, Exemplified by the 
Ruling Types of Modern Practice. 


By Cc. FP. BRON HARDT. 


Tue Forest AND STREAM PUBLISHING Company takes pleasure in announcing the immediate publication of a magnificent folio volume, bearing the above title. This book is 
intended to cover the field of Small Yachts, with special regard to their design, construction, equipment and keep. The opening chapters are devoted to a consideration of the model 
and the draft, their relations to one another, and the purposes which they subserve. Full directions are given for producing the plans of a yacht with reference to the chief points in 
design, and the method of taking off the lines of a boat already built is likewise described in detail. ; 

All elements entering into design, such as Resistance, Stability. Balance of Rig, Handiness, Displacement, etc., are dealt with in separate chapters. The rules necessary for the 


mathematica] computations, and a review of theory and practice close the first division of the book. — 
The second portion comprises the description of the Plates, covering the whole range of type in small yachts, from the shoal catboat and American centerboard sloop to examples 


of the narrowest and deepest British cutter yet built. These yachts have their lines, build and fittings depicted in the Plates, which are drawn to scale. With their aid and the specifi- 
cations presented, the reader is placed in possession of accurate information concerning the mould, accommodations, rig and characteristics of all styles of yachts which have received 


favorable recognition. Sporting boats, combination row and sailboats, and various examples of special form are introduced. ; 
The third division offers a comprehensive review of single-hand sailing, to which smal! yachts are especially adapted. Directions are given as a guide in selection of type and sail 


plan,and subsequent equipment and proper management. a ; 
The iron work of yachts, their gear, yawls, stearing apparatus, boat building and much other closely related matter is entered upon. The new International Rules of the Road, 


'‘Signa] Service, and a ‘bibliography appear in the Appendix. : j . ; i : 
The work is profusely and handsomely illustrated witb 150 illustrations inserted in the text, besides the sixty-three plates as follows: 


LIST OF PLATHES. 


I. The Sloop Yacht Schemer. XVII. Light Draft Cutter Mignonette. XXXIII. Windward—Accommodation Plan XLVIII. The Cutter Mamie. 
XVIII. Mig nonette—Sail Plan. XXXIV. The Windward—Sail Plan. XLIX. The Mamie—Midship Section. 


II. The Nuckel. 
Ill. The Windward. X1LX. Single-Hand Cruiser. XXXV. The Cruising Yaw! Aneto. L. The Mamie—Sail Plan. 
IV. A Newport Catboat—Portable Catboat. XX. Light Draft Cutter Carmita. XXXVI. The Single-Hand Yaw] Deuce. LL. Six-Beam Cutter. 
V. An Eastern Catboat. XXI. The Dart. XXXVII. Deuce—Nail Plan and Construction LII. Six-Beam Cutter—Sail Plan. 
VI. Keel Catboat Caprice. XXII. The Boston Sloop Neva. XXXVIII. The Cutter Petrel. LIII. The Cutter Surf. 
VII. Caprice—Sail Plan. XXIII. The Boston Sloop Nyssa. XXXIX. The Petrel—-Sail Plan. LIV. The Cutter Surf—Sail Plan. 
VILl. Keel Catboat Dodge. XXIV. Keel Sloop Columbine. XL. The Cutter Merlin. LV. The Cutter Surf—Midship Section 
IX. Catboat Dudge—Sail Plan. XXV. Columbine—Sail Plan. XLI. The Merlin—Sail Plan. LVI. The Cutter Surf—Cabin Plans, 
X. Open Boat Cruiser. XXVI. The Keel Sloop Alice. XLII. The Cutter Rajab. LVII. The Cutter Spankadillo. 
XI. The Cruiser—Sail Plan. XXVII. The Gannet. XLII. The Cutter Yolande. LVIII. The Cutter Madge. 
XII. Open Boat Trident. XXVIII. A Compromise Sloop. XLIV. Yolande—Cabin and Deck Plans. LIX. The Madge—Ironwork. 
XIII. A Skipjack. XXIX. The Itchen Cutter Daisy. XLV. A Singie-Hand Yawl. LX. The Schooner Gaetina. 
XIV. The Centerboard Sloop Gieam. XXX. Daisy—Sail Pian. XLVI. Single-Hand Yawl—Cabin and LXI. The Nonpareil Sharpie. 
XV. Gleam—Sail Plan. XXXI. The Cutter Vayu. Deck Plans. LXII. The Cynthia. 
XVI. The Centerboard Sloop Midge. XXXII. The Cruising Yawl Windward. XLVII. S. H. Yawl—Rig and Construction. LXIII. The Cruising Sneakbox. 


A folio volume (size of page 14}x124 inches), printed_on paper specially manufactured for it, and with great beauty of execution and finish in every detail, making a volume 
vastly superior to any other work of the kind ever published. Pages 370, with 136 plate pages additional, or a total of more than 500. 


Wow Ready. Frice, postpaid, $'7.00O. 
New York: FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 39 Park Row. London: SAMSON, LOW, MARSTON & CO., 188 Fleet Street. 


TEE DIAMOnND BADGE 
Of the Illinois State Sportsman’s Association was won in 1884 and 1885 


BY A 


DALY GUN. 


- $125.00) DALY GUNS do the best work of any guns in the WORLD. 





Charles Daly Iiammerless, - - - 2 
6s Diamond Hammerless, - - - ~ 225.00 | After years of severe use they are as sound and tight as when first 
“ Hammer Gun, ~ - - - $80 to 125.00; shot. They are equal to so-called London guns (made in Birming- 
ss Diamond Hammer Gun, - ~ - - 200.00) ham) of twice the cost. 


F. P. TAYLOR, 7O Madi Street, Chi : ; 
For Sale by! Wy > sOHAEEER & SON Gl Elm Stroct poston, Ald al te leading Gun Deals inte U8 


Sole Agents, SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 and 86 Chambers Street, New York. 


ALSO HEADQUARTERS FOR 


The Celebrated PIEPER Guns. HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON Hammerless Guns. The AMERICAN Single Breech-Loader. 
MARLIN & BALLARD Rifles—Don’t forget the new Marlin combined tool for reloading magazine rifle cartridges. 
STANDARD REVOLVERS. Harrington & Richardson New Extracting Revolvers. AMERICAN 
ARMS CO. Extracting Revolvers. L. M. C. Breech-Loading Implements. 


The “UNION EILL.” Ballard. |Harison’s Celebrated Fish Hooks, 


AND FOR WHICH WE USE THE FOLLOWING: 












Trade 
Registered Qa Mark. 
SPRING STEEL— SPRING STeEL— 
Dublin Limerick. Treble Hooks, brazed 
This gun has met with an unprecedented success since its introduction, far exceeding Needle Eyed i D See oF ooRy 
all expectations. For several months the manufacturers could not supply one-quarter the Knobbed do. Hooks. 
demand _ It meets the call for a target rifle, made with the same care as the finest finish, Peculiar Eyed do. Hollow Point, Limerick 
at a medium price, and has demonstrated that a .32-caliber with proper —— of O’Shaughnessy do. of all styles. 
powder and lead, is sufficient for 200 or 300-yard work. Two-thirds of all target yc ng a — - do. 
rifles in use in this country are Ballards, showing that they are Cheste mown. aeaaek: ae 
OA8C. OOKS, 


recognized as the leader. SI x 
Kendal Sneck Hook, New York Bass Hooks. 


No. 8.—Half Octagon Barrel, Pistol o- Stock, Cheek Piece, Nickeled, Off-Hand Butt Plate, Double Set Triggers, Graduated Peep and. “ 


Prices : Reem PMNN EIU: BO BDA DD URONED. 6. 55 5.00050 vnc annss ce ie coneGsonccamcahe Soccer ek SORE EEE AAT Ce ee Ee nae 
hs ace nNIN, ONIN a TI 59s-c'nn oo s aco: anseio sind wain'e bn bluse maleginc oma aie am urine Meenas oem meee ae aie ere he aR elenoine ces ose aas ee 33 00 
Can be furnished with Vernier’s Mid-Range and Wind Gauge Front Sights for $6.50 extra, 


round or Kirby bend. Virginia. 
Black Fish Hooks. 
ive Bait Hooks. Kirby and Shepherd’s Crook Eek 
Hooks. Kirby and Round Bent Sea Hooks, 
tinned or blued, ete., etc. 
Manufacturers also of Gut Leaders, Hooks to Gut- 
| All kinds of Artificial Flies and Baits, Brass and 





Steel Swivels and Fishing Tackle of every descrip- 
tion for home and export. Importers of Silk Worm: 
Gut. Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


35-40 GRS. 





R. HARRISON, BARTLEET & CO., 
Metropolitan Works, Redditch, England. 





EVERLASTING SHELLS, 32-40, 6cts. Each. 
Grooved Bullets, -82-caliber, = SME aR aks sworesneiescaned per 1000, 2 Grooved Bullets, 38-caliber, = grains Wholesale Only. Established 1803. 
Patched “ ee) ne 9.75 Patched . BBS saeteeneceeseecaeaseees {11-09 EDWARD A. MULLER, 
Cartridges loaded with 165 grain grooved bullets, .32-cal....... per 1000, $27.00 Cartridges loaded with 265-grain grooved bullets, :38-cal..../.’) per 1000, $3.0 | FE" e- IDresser, 


Tannery Street, North Cambridge, Mass. 


Reloading Tools, $5.00 per set. 
other Magazine Rifles of same calibers. 
FURS LINED FOR RUGS, ROBES, ETO. 


The New Marlin Rifles, .32 and .38-calibers, are meeting with t favor. Twice the range of an 
ARLIN FIRE ARMS O., New Haven, Conn. 





Bees 
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F. A. ALLEN’S SPECIALTIES. 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 


ALLEN’S DUCK CALL-—Improved, Nickel Plated; the most natural-toned, easiest-blowing, 
smallest _e,! Metal Duck Call ever invented and the only one that perfectly imitates the wild duck. 


Sent by mail on receipt of $1. 
'ACING OARS—Can be attached to any boat in five minutes, shipped 


L n’Ss BOW- 
anos the roughest water; work much easier than the common oar. In duck shooting they are 
invaluable: you see the bird the instant it leaves the water. Sent by express on receipt of $8 


LEN’S SHELL SWAGE-— Wil! reduce brass shells to their original size in one-half minute, 
making them as re: solid as when new. On ordering mention gauge wanted. Sent by express 


for $1; by mail $1.20, 


LLEN’S DEC 
on position in the water. Price $4 per doz. 


TEE ITHACA GUOnN? 


vane ae DAMASCUS STEEL BARRELS, 


UCK FRAME-—Is a simple device for holding the dead duck in a 
oF PLS SEND FOR CATALOGUE FREE. 










BAHER’s 
Latest and Best Invention. 


Suenaest, maton and best balanced gun made. All have Top Lever, Low Hammers, Rebounding 
Locks, Interchangeable Parts, Extension Rib, Self-Fastening Compensating Fore End, Rubber Butt Plate, 
and the shooting qualities that made the Baker Gun a great success. Send for Circulars. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 


UPTHEGROVE 
2  & McLELLAN, 


MANUFACTURERS 


Shooting and Fishing Suits, 


Ot Waterprooted Duck, Dead Grass Color, Lrish 
Fustian and Imported Corduroy. 


ASSORTED COLORS. 
Unequaled in Convenience, Style or Workmanship. 


— THIS 


hep Is our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag. Weighs but 15 ounces. 

Write for our new Catalogue Can be worn over or under an ordinary coat. Has seven 
and Samples to pockets and game pockets. It is of strong material, 
dead grass color, aud will hold the game of a successful 


Upthegr OVE & McLellan, day without losing a hair or feather. We will mail it to 


Valparaiso, Indiana. you, postage paid, for $2.00. Send breast measure. 


Ganoe and Camp Cookery. 


By “SENECA.” 


A practical cook book for canoeists, Corinthian sailors and outers. Practical hecause 
the author gives explicit and intelligible directions for preparing such dishes as he has him- 
self actually tested in camp and ona cruise. This is just where the recipes differ from the 
absurdly impracticable dishes given in some so-called camp cookery books. The cooking 














outfit is-described, and numerous hints on camp economy add to the value of the work. 
Cloth, 96 pages. Price $1.00. 
NEW YORK: Forest AND STREAM PUBLISHING Co., 39 Park Row. 


LONDON: | 


Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 
Norriz & Wixson, 156 Minories, E. C. ; 


JUMBO LENE 


(Trade Mark Registered.) 
A lotion for the prevention and cure of Insect Bites, Sun- 
burn, Chapped Hands and Face. 


An efficacious remedy (when used as a Liniment) for Burns, Cuts, 
Sprains, Rheumatism and Neuralgia. It is beneficial to the skin, is 
colorless and cleanly, and washes off on application of soap and 


water. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 
. THOS. JENNESS & SON, Proprietors, 
& 12 WEST MARKET SQUARE, BANGOR, ME. 
Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Sporting Goods. 
JOHN P. LOVELL’S SONS, 76 Washington st., Boston. 
Agents:; JOS. C. GRUBB & CO., 712 Market st., Philadelphia. 
ie ’ 


HIBBARD, SPENCER, BARTLETT & CO. 
Lake st. & Wabash ave., Chicago. 


PREJUDICE IS A THIEF, 
And will rob you of many good things. 


Our eig: are as fine as can be duced. They have lately been improved, are not hard nor 
dry. always smoke free and moist. Will not crumble in the ket nor ‘catch you in the throat.” 
rene opposed to a change and cannot obtain them of your dealer, send to the manufac- 


meee WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


Bauoclose Three Red Stamps. 











The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt ot publisher’s price. 





Sportsman’s Library. 





Kaist of Sportsrman’s Books 
We will forward any of these Books by matl, postpaid, on receipt of price, 
No books sent unless mighey accompanies the order. 


POSITIVELY NO BOOKS EXCHANGED. 


ANGLING. ‘4 
American Angier’s Book, Norris.............-- 5.50 
Angier’ b NOte BOO... ccescccesesccccegee s¢ 2,40 
ME ive’ inne dadtavw ovSetieudediseee avananee $ 
Angling Talks, Dawson............ ..-.sese+++ 
Angling, a Book on, Francis... ..........+.++++ 7 30 
Angling Literature in England................ 1:25 
Black Vighing, Honamalll,. .......0. <0 3:00 
ee er 2/00 
Ce CN, PIR ooo nc cde- cccetvenecceseg 50 
TINE CII iriver venncaienssiteceente a0 
Fish Hatching and Fish Catching............. 1 


oo 


Fish and Fishing, Manly ..................++ 
Fishing, Bottom or Float............ 
Fishing in American Waters, Scott, illus...... 
Fishing Tourist, Hallock.............-++++++++: 
Fishing with the Fly, Orvis 
Fiy Fishing in Maine Lakes...............-.+++ 
Fly Rods and Fly Tackle, Wells...........-.+- 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing 
Frank Forester’s Fishing with Hook and Line 
Fysshe and Fysshyne..............sssecesseees 
Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium.,.............. 
Modern Practical Angler, Pennell............. 
Practical Trout Culture............000-ccceces 
Practical Fisherman. ...........ccscecseceee . 
Prime’s I Go a-Viahing.... ........cccccccoesee 
Rod and Line in Colorado Waters..........-.-- 
Scientific Angler 
Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, 
Gindatadeccccevaudenccesasedensancaecthsdey ses 
Trolling . . 
The Game Fish of the Northern States an 
TRE FIMO 55.0: ce cccccscveses 
Trout Culture, Slack... 
Trout Fishing, Rapid Streams, Cutiliffe. . 
Walton, mm fac simile of first edition. . 


BIRDS. 


American Bird Fancier.............55 se-eeeeees 
Baird’s Birds of North America..............+- 
Bechstein’s Chamber and Cage Birds.......... 
PE iidwnactandtdccesgudnenes sagaderencs 
I PI idnnn cities coos cixénacancesitcoenees 
Birds of Eastern North America.............. 
Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania 
Birds of the Northwest. .............5+ s++e+ 
Birds and Their Haunts.... ....... ..-.-.++-+s 
Cage and Singing Birds, Adams............... 
Coues’ Check List, paper...........-- ? 
Coues’ Field Ornithology 
Coues’ Key to North American Birds...... ... 
Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast, 
Roosavelt........--ccccees sa 
Holden’s Book of Birds, i i 
Minot’s Land and Game Birds 
Native Song Birds......... 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard. 
Natural History of Birds.... 
Notes on Cage Birds, Green... 
Samuel's Birds of New Engiand. 
Shore Birds. 
Water Birds of N. A., by Baird, Brewer and 


~ 
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Price wo w 


Ridgway, plain edition, 2 vols., $12 each; 
fan colored edition, 2 vols., each,.......... 30 00 
Wood’s Natural History ot Birds.............. 6 00 


BOATING AND WACHTING: 
A Canoe Trip, or a Lark on the Water........ 
Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam 
Boat Racing, Brickwood. 
Boating Trips on New England Rivers........ 
Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs, W. P. 

















Canoe and Camp Cookery, by ‘‘Seneca 
Canoe Handling, C. B. Vaux. 
Canoeing in Kanuckia, ..... 
Canoe and Camera....... ... 
Canoe, Voyage of the Paper. Bishop’ 
Cruises in Small Yachts 
Donaldson’s Steam Machinery 
Four Months iu a Sneakbox, Bishop.. 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing...............- 
Moder Yachts and Boats, Grosveno: 
Paddle and Portage....... ......- 
Practical Boat Sailing, Davies................. 
Practical Boat Building, Kemp............... 

The America’s Cup, paper, 50c.; cloth........ 
The Cano Aurora, by Dr. C. A. Neidé......... 
The Sailing Boat 
Vacation Cruiging. Rothrick...............-.-- 
Yachts and Boat Sailing, Kemp..............- 
Yacht Designing, Kemp...............ssseee+- 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 


Adventures = the ee 7 eee 
Amateur —paper, 50c.; bds........... 
Three in Nerney, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in 
Norway 
Camps in the Rockies, Grohman.............. i 
Camp Life in the Wilderness.................. 
Camping and Cruising in Florida, Henshall. 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, by ‘‘seneca”’ 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson.... 
Hints on Camping 
How to Camp Out, Gould 
How to Hunt and a 
Hunter and Trapper, en... 
Rustlings in the Pi camicndndenncpenes cone 


HORSE. 


American Roadsters and Trotting Horses..... 
Boucher’s Method of Horsemanship.......... 
Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols..................00-+ 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8vo. 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo........... 
TUG i SI on non. cccncccccesccees 
Horseback Riding, Durant..................... 
I I  icsenccenesdscceacsqcsues 
Horses, Famous American Race............... 
Horses, Famous American Trotting........... 
Horses, Famous, of America......... 
Jenning’s Horse Training..... 
Manual of the Horse........ 
Mayhew’s Horse Doetor...... 
Mayhew’s Horse 
McClure’s Stable Guide. 
Rarey’s Horse Tamer... 
Riding and Drivin, 


Stable 
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Peony Meyrick a aS. “ 
Stonehenge, —— — Cyclopedia. ...... 
Stonehenge on the Horse, English edition, 8vo 


— on the Horse, American edition, 


Co CO me CO 
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Woodruff’s Horses of America...... 
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HUNTING—SHOOTING. 
Across Country Wanderer.................+++ 
American Sportsman, The, Lewis. ............ 
Breech Loader, Modern. Gloan, illustrated... 
Crack Shot (The Rifle), ‘‘Barber,”’ illustrated. 
Dead Shot (The Gun), illustrated 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting...... .... 7 
Frank Forester’s Sporting Scenes and Charac- 
CRN SVG, CIN Soho acs ce tccescactecuawens 
Frank forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive S. Sketches, paper 
How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow......... 
How I Became a Sportsman............ ...... 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing..... .......... 
Hunting and Hunters of all Nations, Frost. .. 
Hurlingham Gun Club Rules,.... 
Instructions in Rifle Firing 
Nimrod in the North, Schwatka. 
Rifie Practice, Wingate...... 
Rod and Gun in California. . 
Shooting 
Shooting, Dougall...... 
Shooting on the Wing. . 
Sport. Fox Hunting, Salmon Fishing, 
B. Davenport, illustrated............... 7 
Sport With Gun and Rod, cloth. . 0 
Sport with Gun and Rod, new, plain edition.. 5 
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Sporting Adventures in the Far West......... 
eae . 
Stephens’ Lynx Huntaung...............cccceeee 
Stephens’ Wom MUMGMe,......ccccee cece coecces 
Stephens’ Young Moose Hunters 
The Gun and Its Development, Greener....... 2 


GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 
Adirondacks, Map of, Stoddard 
Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake, pa. [0: clo, 
Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley 

Lake. paper, 06s CIOtR. .......00<- sccossaccsier 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake..... 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of —_ Lake Region 
Guide Book and Map of the — River Region 
Guide to Adirondack Region, Stoddard........ 
Map of Androscoggin Region.................. 
Map of Northern Maine, Steele,............... 
Map of the Thousand Islands.......... 
Map of the Yellowstone Park 


? SPORTS AND GAMES, 
American Boy’s Own Book, Sports and Games 
Athletic Sports for Boys, . *5e.; Cloth... .... 
Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc.. 
Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes........ 
CU icaccosdccaudedcenwacne aautde duane 
ita c cactsiccanechactsaepeacecwktoteiad 
ow Sars Book of Sports and Amusements 
| Tae eres eal 
Instruction in the Indian Club Exercise. ...... 
Laws yw of Whist, Cavendish.:... 
— and Bow 
oe cians Bi e~wsnneessscencaccesseal “astiiee 
Stonehenge, Encyclopedia of Rural Sports... 
Whist for pe og oubunensenans = etace 


- ane F a 
American Kennel, Burges.............++:- wees 
Dog, Diseases of, Dalziel.. aid 
Dog, Diseases of, Hill. .... 
Dog Breaking, Floyd........ 
Dog Breaking, by Holabird... 
Dog Breaking, Hutchinson,............. 
Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinso: oe 
Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond........ 
Dogs of Great Britain, 4merica and other 
CE civandscacacdecnadedectdakeddetendod 
Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, 16mo a 
Dogs, Points for Judging.............. 
Dogs, Richardson, pa. 30.; -doth... 
Dogs and Their Ways, Willi b 
Dogs.amad the Publis ... ........caiishkecccceces- 
Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in 
Disease, by Ashmont... ......<siivocccccccee 
English Kennel C. 8. Book, Vol. L.............. 
English K. C. 8S. Book, Vols, III. to-X., each.. 
Our Friend the D 
Practical Kennel Guide, Stables 
Setter Dog, the, Laverack.................ss06 
Stonehenge, Dog of British Islands........... 
pS ae 
Vero Shaw’s Book on the Dog, closh, $12.50; 
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MISCELLANEOUS; 


A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home, Abbott. 1 
Adventures of a Young Naturalist............ 
Senter PRAIRIE. bas oc cciccs ccccccvéecse 
Animal Plagues, Flemi 
Antelope and Deer of America.... ........... 
MNEs a kates ca dncedncdecidusuicages 
Archery, Witchery of, Maurice Thompson.... 
pe’ fees 
Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, loth, 
Government Report... ..........22-secccee cee 
Common Objects of the Seashore. 
TI Tas. ci. sncceccacascagesde usevaamnl 
Historical and Biographical Atlas of New Jer- 
SE CRAM ctatdaadccccoseucée ante diced 
How to Make Photographs Saiaa 
Humorous Sketches, Seymour................. 
Insects Injurious to Vegetatio 
a, Ni dacccensrsenccenttddiedsencete 
Life an ‘emacs of Frank Forrester, 2 vols., 
th titanic dik citethvameneannetsianaaaadl 
Mammals of‘ New York, paper, $4; eloth..... 
Maynard’s Manual of Taxidermy....... ..... 
Manton’s Taxidermy Without a Teacher...... 
Natural History Quadruped 
North American Insects. .................00 
Old St. Augustine, Fla., illustrated...... jipooe 
Packard’s Half-Hours With Insects....,,..... 
Pistol, The... TS ea 
otegraphy for Amateurs................ aes 
Practical Forestry, by. EE RS 
Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration, 
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CANOE 








yes Forest aNp Stream began a year ago the 
publication of a series of papers on canoe con- 

struction, by Mr. W. P. Stephens, of the New York 
expert on canoe design 
and building. These papers, having appeared 
through the year in our columns, have since been 
rewritten, and with numerous additions are now 
published in a handsome volume under the title of 
Stephens ie peculiarly dived for the preparation of 
ens is peculiarly fit ‘or the pre nD oO 

such a work, beginning as an conetuer, a having 
afver a long experience of the difficulties attending 
a learner, taken a prominent Po among canoe 
el and workmanship 

of his canoes. Realizing fully the difficulty of ex- 
aining to a novice an art in itself far from easy, 


Cc. C., widely known as an 


builders, due both to the mod 


AND 


and wita which he is entirely unfamiliar, the book 
begins with a description of the various classes of 
canoes in general use, with their main features and 
dimensions, and definitions of the terms used in con- 
nection with them. Numerous examples of canoes 
are given, and in connection with them, such plain 

he beginner 


instructions in ans as will enable t 
to select intelligently the proper craft for his pur- 


BOAT 


se, and to plan her dimensions, details and fit- 

ngs. To this end designs of all classes of canoes 
ate given, with full dimensions and details. The 
— has been not merely to enable the tyro to 
build one boat as described, but to teach him the 
principies of designing and building in such a way 
that he may construct such a craft as he desires. 
rs ollowing the chapters on arene. the construc- 
tion of a canoe is taken up in detail, the tools and 
appliances being first clearly described, as well as 
the various materials, after which fellows the actual 
work of building. Every operstion is taken up in 
order, from the selection of the keel to the varnish- 
ing of the finished boat, and illustrated with numer- 
ous diagrams. Sande 

A chapter on sails describes all the varieties in 
use by canoeists, down to the new Mohican settee, 
with directions for making, rigging and measuring 
them, while the method of proportioning the sails 
to the boat is clearly explained, all the calculations 


BUILDING 


being worked out in detail. The many minor points 
of acanoe, paddles, steering gears, rudders, aprons. 
and camp eutfit are also described at length, while 
a chapter is devoted to canvas canoes. 

The subject of boat building is fully treated, a 
rowboat of the usva! construction being taken as 
an example, and described in all its parts in such a 
manner as tv make clear the principles involved, 
and their application to any form of boat, either 
lapstreak or carvel build. Each of the numerous 
technical terms belonging to the subject is defined 
clearly when it first occurs, and as the index is full 
and complete, the book is in itself a glossary. 

In addition to the numerous diagrams in the 
body of the work, twenty-four large plates are 

rinted on bond paper, containing the working 

rawings of canoes for paddling, sailing, cruising 


FOR 


and racing, with their sail plans, rowing sailing 
beats, large canoe yawls, aud various boats for 
special pu es, such as gunning boats, yacht 
boats, and the widely known sneakbox. 

The canoe yawl, a boat between a canoe and a 

acht, is illustrated by examples of various craft 

rom 17 to 20ft. long, and suitable for a crew of two 
or three on a cruise. This class of boat, while little 
known among us as yet, is admirably fitted for 
cruising, and will meet the wants of many who 
object to a canoe as being too small, and yet desire 
a beat with the same excellent qualities. The boats 
and canoes illustrated are in all cases among the 
best of their class, the list of canoes including Eng- 
lish, Scotch and American craft, and are all drawn 


AMATEURS. 


to scale, so as to be available as working drawings. 
The plates, for convenience in using, are placed 
loose in a tough manilla envelope and accompany 
the book. : 7 

Pp. 168, with 24 plates of working drawings. 
Price $1.50. Address, 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New Yore N. Y. 


. § Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Corubill. 
LONDON: ) Norrie & WI1Lson, 156 Minories, E. C. 


JN. DODGE, 
276 & 278 Division Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 














Manufacturer of Cedar Decoy Ducks of all kinds. 
First quality, $9 per doz.; second quality, $7 per 
doz.; third quality, $5 per doz. Also Geese, Brant, 
Swan, Coot and Snipe Decoys. Duck and Turkey 
Calls. Decoys made like any pattern furnished 
without extra charge. 





St. Clair Flats Pattern, much larger than the bird; 
less than one-third the weight of solid decoys. The 
exact position of a duck on water at rest and un- 
alarmed. The lightest and best decoys made. 
Heads in different positions; glass eyes, hollow and 
flat bottom. Do notrequire weighting to keep them 
wu ht. Painted the exact imitation of the natural 
. $15 per doz. Sold by all gun dealers, to whom 
I give a large discount. It your dealer does not 
keep them I will send, freight paid, on receipt of 
rice, petentod peice list free. I also make solid 
Seeoye after the Monroe Marsh Pattern, semi-flat 
bottom; price $11 per doz. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


A Handy Tool for Sportsmen. 


HENRY’S PATENT 
















It is the only haft 

or tool holder that 

| carries the tools in 
the same end of the 


holder as they are used. No shaking 
the tools out into the hand to get the 
one wanted. The same motion that 
unscrews the instrument in use re- 
moves the cap that covers the sur- 
us tools. No wrench to be used. 
t has a solid handle and can be used 
with a mallet. The tools are of Jes- 
sop’s steel and nicely tempered. 








& SON, STOUGHTON, MASS. 








Park Row, New York City. mar26,tf 





for Sule. 








= = for 
West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. tend stamp to 
Circular and Price List. 





TROOP, Hiawatha P. O., Rice Lake. Ontario. 





Bozeman, Montana. octs,6t 





at C. E. OVERBAUGH & CO., 265 Broadway, N. Y. 
IFLE. — DOUBLE-BARR®LED 





Broadway, New York. oct8,1t 





OR SALE OR RENT AT HAVRE DE GRACE, 
a sloop, full rigged, with sink boxes and decoys 


for duck shooting. Apply or address CAPT. W. F, 
BURROUGHS, N. W. cor. Ninth and Master sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. oct8,4t 





OR SALE.—CRUISING BARNEGAT SNEAK- 
boat, new last July; perfect order, fully fitted 
for Florida cruising. Address G. B. FRISBIE, 43 


South street, New York. oct8,2t 


ee 
NATURAL TROUT LAKE FOR SALE; SIX 
miles from Grand Hotel, Pine Hill, Ulster Co. 
Would make a beautiful club or summer resort. 
For description and price address A. W. DeSILVA, 
Grant’s Mills, Del Co., N. Y. oct8,1t 


LIVE UAII FOR SALE, IN FINE 
Q 4 condition Pa. and 
W. Va. birds. ~ E. B. WOODWARD, Commission 
Merchant, 174 Chambers st., N.Y. Established 1838, 


RESH RICE SEED FOR SALE. CHAS. 
GILCHRIST, Fishery Inspector, Port Hope, 
Ontario, Canada. 


tte 














Orders booked for fall 
delivery. R. VALEN- 





Yu the Stud. 
Champion Irish Setter Glencho. 











Stud fee $25. Sire of more i winners than 
~~ Irish setter (at same age) living, and a grand 
field dog. Send stamp for pedigree, list of winnings 
of himself and progeny, etc. Elegant life-like 
photos of Glencho’s head, 30 cents. Glencho pup- 
pies for sate. W.H. PIERCE, Peekskill, NY. 
septl7,1mo 


PURE LAVERACK SETTER 
A NW TIC 


IN THE STUD. 
Thoroughly broken and a fine field animal. 


Also setter pups of first-class breeding for sale. 
For terms, etc., apply to 
A. S. HOFFMAN, 
Estleville, Atlantic county, N. J. 


BRADFORD RUBY. 


(Champion Lovat—Champion Jenny.) 

Champion pug dog, winner of 41 prizes, cups and 
medals in England, including championship Crystal 
Palace, January, 1885; Ist, Cincinnati; 1st and spe- 
cial, Toronto; Ist, Philadelphia. Fee $25. 

NAPOLEON (A.K.R. 2037) (Sambo—Luta)— 
The sire of many good ones, including first and sec- 
ond prize winners, New Haven, 1885. Fee $15. 

Puppies for sale. CITY VIEW KENNELS, 

Box 629, New Haven, Conn. 


Mt. Pleasant Kennels. 


In the Stud—King Charles spaniel Young Prince 
Arthur, imported from England the 2d day of April 
1885; won Ist prize at late Boston show; full pedi- 

ree. Fee et English setter Charm, won 2d in 

ew York, 1883; sire, Guy Mannering; dam, Bow 
Bells. Full pedigree. Fee $25. 
setter, sire, imported Argus; dam, Zeaulah. Full 
pedigree. Fee $20. Cc. T. BROWNELL, 

sept?4,3mo Box 335, New Bedford, Mass. 


Combination Haft 







Seat postpaid to any part of the U. 8. 
on receipt of 75c. postal note. Extra 
Brad Awls, 15c. per doz. JOSHUA BRIITON 






OPIES WANTED.—JAN. 4, FEB. 1, MARCH 8, 

1883; Marcb 6, 1884. We are short of these 
issues, and would be obliged if any of our readers 
having one or all of these numbers that they do not 


want will send to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 39 





Chester White, Berkshire 
and Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
Foxhounds and _ Beagles, 
» Sheep and Poultry, bred and 
sale by W. Grppons& Co., 


WILD RICE FOR SEED, 


Gathered by the Indians of Rice Lake. WM. 


OR SALE.—INDIAN_ CURIOSITIES— ELK, 
Deer, Antelope, big Horn Heads, Scalps and 
Specimens. _ Price reasonable. Also three live 
coyotes at $5 each. AUGUST GOTTSCHALCK, 


OR SALE.—A NEW PARKER GUN, 8 BORE, 
length of barrel 30in., weight 14lbs.; trial at 
24in. target, d5yds., 70 No.4 shot. Call and examine 


DOUGALL, 
perfectly new, cheap. H. C. SQUIRES, 178 


She Renucl. 


FOR SALE. 

A remarkably handsome litter of English setter 
¢ | Puppies, sired by the celebrated tield and bench 
show winner Dash III. out of Nellie Dale, balf 
sister to Roek, winner of first, open class, New 
York, 1884. Price very low. For iculars and 
extended pedigree address C. B. FAXON, Adams 
street, Mattapan, Mass. sept24,3t 


FOR SALE. 


The grand young rough-coated St. Bernard dog 
Duke, by champion Bonivard out of Regie, is 2 yrs. 
old, color orange, tawny and white, height 30 in., 
very large bone, won vhce. reserved at New York, 
1885. Price $200. Address N. Y. Station C. 1t 


\LOSING OUT SALE.—BULL-TERRIERS, FOX- 

/ terriers, Skye terriers, grown dogs and pup- 
pies, registered stock, very fine; also one black and 
tan bitch. No reasonable offer refused. Change of 
business necessitates sale. E.L. BAILEY, Pitts- 
field, Mass. oct8,2t 


Black Cocker Pups. 


Cocker spaniel puppies, by champion Brahmin 
(solid black, 1st and special, N. Y., 1885) out of 
Daphne (A.K.R. 1632), four black and two liver, very 
handsome; delivered when 8 wks. old. Price $15 
and $20. Address C. S. FITCH, Station M., New 
York City. 1 oct8,1t 


JOINTERS —FOR SALE—TO REDUCE STOCK 
we offer a number of liver and white and lemon 
and white pointer puppies, from 6 wks, to 5 mos. old. 
Puppies are strong and healthy and very promising. 
Their breeding combines the blood of Beaufort and 
Knickerbocker, Rush and Sensation. and Donald 
and Snapshot. Address GEO. L. WILMS, Sec’y, 
142 Monticello ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


y JILL SELL TO HIGHEST BIDDER MY 
rough-coated St. Bernard dog Karl Bonivard 
(A.K R. 481), 26 mos. old, bred by Chequasset Ken- 
nels; perfect beauty, correct markings, printed 
edigree. This is a rare chance, WM. T. WHIT- 
MAN, Box 290; Pittsburgh, Pa. octs,1t 


OR SALE.—THOROUGHBRED BLACK AND 
tan dog, handsomely marked, thoroughly 
house broken. Sold to prevent too much in-breed- 
ing. S. POLHAMUS, Lock Box 49, Central Valley, 
Orange Co., N. Y. octs, It 























































OR SALE.—THREE IRISH SETTER BITCHES, 
whelped May 14 1885. Sire Glencho, dam Kil- 
larney II. (A.K.R. 1250. Price $20 each. Address 
H. DRAIN, 344 Baltimore street. Baltimore, Md. 
sept24,3t 


OR SALE. — POINTERS, THOROUGHLY 

broken: Lady Bang (A.K.R. 698) Dora (A.K.R. 
1788). Also pointer pups, by Donald II. ex Lady 
Bang, marked liver and white, age 3 mos. For 
rice and particulars apply to CLIFTON KENNELS, 
45 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J. aug24,ti 


OR SALE.—TRAINED COON DOGS, FOX- 
hounds, squirrel dogs, rabbit dogs, beagle 
hound pups, ferrets, lop eared rabbits. Wyandotte 
chickens, pit game chickens. H. C. GRAFF, Ken 
sington, Ohio. septl0,tf 


OR SALE CHEAP.—ONE FINE FOXHOUND 

brood bitch, due to whelp Nov. 12; four black 

and white English setter pups, 3 mos, $8 each; one 

fine pair English beagle pups, by Little Duke out of 

my Gypsey Queen. C. W. WILLARD, Westerly, 
R. I. oct], 2t 














FOR SALE. 


The finest bred cocker spaniels in America; dogs 
and bitches, all jet black. out of Gipsie by Obo II. 
Full pedigree; cheap. H. G. CHARLESWORTH, 
Toronto, Can. Reference, J. F. Kirk, Esq. octl,2t 


ee — —-ONE VERY HANDSOME, 

evenly marked blue belton dog pup, 5 mos. 
old, by champion Plantagenet ex Matchless, thor- 
oughly yard broken; will charge, to-ho, retrieve 
and point; price $35. Also three handsome, evenly 
marked pups. 5 mos. old, by A. M. Tucker’s Count 
Bondhu ex Nellie B., all trained same as above pup; 
price $25. Warranted to suit the purchaser or 
money refunded: full, extended pedigree. Address 
D. A. GOODWIN, JR., Newburyport, Mass. octl,2t 


OR SALE.—-COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES, BY 
Hornell Jock ex Pauline Markham. Pauline 
Markham is winner of two 1st prizes and one 2d. 
CHAS. H. BAKER, 97 Summer st., Boston. octl,2t 


OR SALE.—THE LLEWELLIN BITCH LADY 

Frisk, whelped Aug. 1, 1884, orange and white 

with dark nose and eyes; just right age to shoot 

over this fall; full of hunt, bold and smart. She 

combines the blood of the finest. For pedigree, 

ete., address H. W. DURGIN, Box 706, Bangor, Me. 
octl ,3t 


rs SALE.—TWO ENGLISH PUG BITCHES, 
: fine breeders. C. E. LEWIS, Collingwood, 
Ont. octl,2t 


HR&EE DOGS AND TWO BITCH PUPS, 
whelped Aug. 14, 1885, by Gun (Gladstone— 
May B.) out of Pearl Blue (Royal Blue—Dryad). 
$15 for dogs and $10 for bitches. “For full pedigree, 
etc., address CHAS. YORK, 9 & 11 Granite Bleck, 
Bangor, Me. octl tf 


AM CLOSING OUT MY STOCK OF DOGS, AND 
have the following for sale: A staunch liver Eng- 























and woodcock; $20. A Laverack-: bitch, unbroken, 
10 mos. old. black eyes and nose; grandsire Rake 
and granddam imported Drid, $12. A beautiful brace 
of liver‘and white pointers, 3 mos..old, one dog and 
biteb, sire Old Phil, owned in Jersey City, dam 
Worcester’s imported Deb, $20. Address P. O. Box 
20, Middletown, N. Y. oct8,2t 





HE ENTRIES TO THE ALL-AGE STAKE OF 

the N. F. T. Club will close Nev. 1. All com- 

munications address to B. M. STEPHENSON, Sec., 
La Grange, Tenn. octs,tf 





OR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—FIELD BROKEN 

pointer, 11 mos. old; also fox and rabbit 

hounds, ferrets, etc. Adaress FRED WALKER, 
Sidney Center, Del. Co., N. Y. octs,1t 


OX-TERRIERS AND HAMPSHIRE BUCK FOR 
sale. For particulars apply to WM. HILBERS, 
Greenwood Depot, Albemarle Co., Va. 1t 


ro SALE.—A SETTER DOG, 3 YRS. OLD 
thoroughly broken on quail, woodcock and 
a. Price $40. Address JOHN HYLAND, 
ing Sing, N. Y. octs,1t 


OR SALE.—ONE OR A BRACE OF SETTERS 
and one pee: good, staunch, thoroughbred, 
Ogs. 











well-broken Address HORACE SMITH, 1517 
Camac st., Philadelphia. octs,3t 








Claire-Reeta Kennels. 


For Sale—Three very fine Irish setter puppies, 
whelped June 18, 1885, by champion Glencho ex 
champion Reeta (A.K.R. 1303). Also two black and 
tan setter puppies, ae a 5, 1885, by cham- 


pion Argus ex Dora(A.K. Address CLAIRE- 
REETA KENNELS, Pawling avenue, Troy, weit 
augers 


Pure Cockers. 
To Advertise - My Kennel 


And stimulate the sale of these useful little animals, 
I have decided to dispose of all but a few of my 
pure bred cockers at a very low figure for the next 
ten days only. Write if you intend to purchase, 
and give age, color and sex preferred. I will guar- 
antee stock to be as represented, full pedigree and 
standard weight. Address immediately, IDEAL 
KENNEL, New Haven, Conn. oct1,2t 


I LEWELLIN SETTERS FOR SALE. 

4 Pure Llewellin setter bitch Belle of Jersey 
(A.K.R. 1942), whelped Sept. 9, 1884, by Cid out of 
Floy (A.K.R. 2053), combining the strains of Dash 
Il. and — Also two puppies, one dog and one 
bitch, whelped May 11, 1885, by Cid out.of Floy. The 
above will be sold at a low price, as owner is obliged 
to dispose of them at once owing to lack of room. 
To persons wanting goed, ure bred pup, this is 
arare chance. For fu ree and culars as 
to price address W. WESTON WILSON, Bellerica, 
Middlesex Co., Mass. octl ,2t 


Sporting Dogs Boarded & Trained 


D, H. LOCKWOOD, New Canaan, Conn. 


OR SALE.—ITALIAN GREYHOUND PUPS 
from imported stock. HENRY C. BURDICK, 
150 Bridge st., Springfield, Mass. marl9,tf 


Ww GRAHAM, NEWTOWNBREDA, BELFAST, 

Ireland, is pane to purchase and ship dogs 
for importers. Dogs purchased from him had the 
following prizes awarded to them: At New York 
and Chicago, 1883, sixteen firsts, nine special, three 
second and one third. At New York, 1884, seven 
firsts, six specials and one third. 


R A NUMBER OF WELL BRED AND 

well bro pointers and setters, also d 
boarded and Sn teed. 
dress H. B. RICHMOND, Lakeville, . Sept22,tt 


Prize and Pedigree English Mastiffs, 


American gentlemen desirous of purchasing these 
noble degs should communicate with JAMES 
HUTCHINGS, 25 Gandy street, Exeter, England, 
who has the largest kennel of mastiffs in the world. 


K 9 Breaking Kennels. 

Pointers and setters thoroughly broken for field 

trials or private use. Reference given. W. G. 
SMITH, Field Tria! Trainer, Templeville, Md. 


OOK YOUR DOGS FOR THIS SEASON’S 
training on woodcock, 
commencing ave. 1. Fifty dollars for the season. 
D. F. WILBUR, Myricks, Mass. jy9,tf - 


Rory O’More Kennels. 
For Sale—Thoroughbred red Irish setter stock, 
full pedigreed. Address with stamp, 

W. N. CALLENDER, Albany, N. Y. 


SETTERS AT $10. 


We have a lot of setters, both dogs and bitches, 
from 6 to 18mos. old, that are fine looking and 
guaranteed not gun shy, and with a fair nose. They 
have no pedigree. We will close them out at $10 
each. They are a wonderful bargain. ASSOCIATED 
FANCIERS, 237 South Eighth street, Philadel ry 

septl7,t 



































duced the price of puppies. Some c 
hounds now ready to ship. DR. VAN HU 
Denver, Col. apli6,tf 


Se er KENNELS.—S1T. BERNARDS, 
smooth and rough-coated, of best strains. 
Champion Hermit in the stud, $50. English pug 
Young Toby, sire of many prize winners, fee fod 
Fine pups on sale. P. O. Box 94, Lancaster, Mass. 


WM. PARHAM, 
Breeder and Trainer of fine hunting ferrets. Write 
for prices. Tyngsboro, Mass. septl0,3mo 


Pointers from Prize-Winning Stock. 


Two very handsome liver and white dogs, one 
lemon and white and one liver and white bitch, 3 
mos. old, very strong and peolity. by champion 
Fritz (A.K.R. 268) out ef Bird (A.K.R. 1658), also a 
first prize winner; dogs $15, bitches $10. This is a 
chance seldom seen, as this stock is as fine as any. 
Address MAPLE KENNELS, Patterson, N. a a 

oc 


NOR SALE.—KING CHARLES SPANIEL 
ee ES 
eyes; $25. greyhound pups, fema wks. 
old, Veni ex Lady Fawn; $10. PWARREN N. POND, 
Norwood, Mass. : oct8,1t 


EAGLES.—KATIE (A.K.R. 1722), IN WHELP; 
price $40. Dido (thoroughly broken), over 200 
rabbits shot over her last season; price $25. Dachs- 
hund dog the only Grover. partly broken on rabbits; 
price $15. S. C. GRAFF, Box 290, a 7 




















F OR SALE.— FINEST MASTIFF DOG COLONEL, 
23 mos., full igree; also two puppies b: 
him. Also two cocker spaniel beauties, ae 
land and St. Bernard papules. HENRY MUELLER, 

Clifton, Staten Island, N. Y. octs,1t 


RSALE.—GREAT DANE CESAR, IMPORTED 
from Black Forest (A.K.R. 2613). The 
i merica. E. P. Hi 


14 Sherman ave., Allegheny City, Pa. oct8,1t 
UR WELL-TRAINED FOXHOUNDS AND 


some a for sale. Address T. T. 
PHLEGAR, Pearisburg, Va. oct8,1t 
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